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Clinton  raises  the 


A crew  member  runs  towards  a plane  aboard  the  USS  Nluitz  in  the  northern  Golf.  President  Clinton  yesterday  ordered  another  aircraft  carrier,  the  George  Washington,  to  join  the  NImitz  photograph:  john  moore 


Iraq  braced  for  attack  as 
US  sends  second  carrier 


Martto  Kettle  hi  Washington, 
Julian  Borger  In  Amman 
and  Rf  chard  Norton-Taytor 


THE  United  States 
and  Britain 
stepped  up  the 
military  pressure 
on  Baghdad  yes- 
terday after 
United  Nations  weapons  in- 
spectors completed  their 
withdrawal  from  Iraq  and 
Saddam  Hussein  spread  bis 
human  shield  to  guard  fac- 
tories and  other  likely  mili- 
tary targets. 


President  Bill  Clinton  dis- 
patched a second  aircraft  car- 
rier to  the  Gulf  and  the  Penta- 
gon confirmed  it  was  sending 
Stealth  bombers  to  an  undis- 
closed location  within  range 
of  Baghdad.  Meanwhile,  Brit- 
ain moved  the  aircraft  carrier 
Invinciblei  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean! from  the  Carib- 
bean, and  announced  that  a 
squadron!  of  RAF  Harriers 
bad  been  placed  on  48-bo  ur 
notice  to  go  to  the  Gulf 
“The  will  of  the  United 
Nations  will  have  to  prevail. 
It  is  simply  too  dangerous  an 
issue,"  Mr  Clinton  said  at  the 


White  House.  “We  have  to 
steel  ourselves  and  be  deter- 
mined. This  is  not  a replay  of 
the  Gulf  war.  This  is  about 
the  security  of  the  2lst  cen- 
tury and  the  problems  every- 
body is  going  to  have  to  fhee 
dealing  with  chemical 
weapons." 

As  the  president  was  speak- 
ing, the  Pentagon  confirmed 
that  an  American  U-2  spy 
plane  was  expected  to  fly  over 
Iraq  as  part  of  the  UN  inspec- 
tion process  tomorrow,  the 
first  flight  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Unscom  team.  Iraq  has 
repeatedly  said  it  will  shoot 


down  such  flights.  The  six  US 
members  of  the  Unscom  in- 
spection team,  accompanied 
by  a British  and  an  Austra- 
lian colleague,  arrived  in 
Amman  yesterday  after  an 
overnight  land  journey  from 
Baghdad  before  flying  on  to 
Bahrain,  where  they  were  ex- 
pected to  join  the  remaining 
79  inspectors  withdrawn  by 
Unscom  director  Richard  But- 
ler in  protest  at  the  expulsion 
of  the  Americans. 

White  House  officials  dis- 
couraged speculation  that 
military  action  was  immi- 


nent. “A  lot  of  diplomacy  is 
going  to  have  to  play  out  over 
the  next  week,"  a senior  offi- 
cial said. 

But  Iraq’s  foreign  minister, 
Mohammed  Saeed  al-Sahaf, 
said  his  government  was  ex- 
pecting an  imminent  attack 
from  the  US  and  its  “British 
stooges”.  He  added  that  Iraq 


was  ready  and  that  thousands 
of  civilians  were  gathering  at 
presidential  palaces  and  stra- 
tegic sites  around  the  country 
to  act  as  human  shields.  Mr 
Sahaf  called  on  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  to  stop  “reiterat- 
ing American  rhetoric”  and 
enter  into  "real,  serious  dia- 
logue with  Iraq".  He  said  Iraq 
was  also  ready  to  enter  dia- 
logue with  the  US. 

His  comments  followed  a 
Security  Council  decision  late 
on  Thursday  to  condemn  the 
expulsion  order.  The  security 
council  warned  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's government  of  unspeci- 
fied "serious  consequences" 
if  it  were  not  rescindetL 

Asked  how  close  the 
country  was  to  a confronta- 
tion, Mr  Sahaf  responded: 
“How  near  [are]  the  Ameri- 
cans and  their  stooges,  the 
British,  from  launching  an 
aggression  against  Iraq?  Well, 


any  moment  This  would  not 
surprise  us  at  alL" 

Tony  Blair  yesterday  said 
President  Saddam  would  be 
making  a "severe  mistake"  if  | 
he  continued  to  defy  the  inter- 
national community.  He  said 
Iraq  had  to  be  prevented  from 
gaining  access  to  weapons  of  j 
mass  destruction.  "If  that 
happens,  the  consequences 
for  not  just  that  region,  but 
tor  the  whole  of  the  world, 
would  be  disastrous,”  he  said. 

The  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  added  after  a 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  with 
Madeleine  Albright,  US  secre- 
tary of  state:  "We  are  quite 
clear  that  Saddam  Hussein 
has  to  comply  with  UN  resolu- 
tions and  we  are  resolved  that 
this  is  a dispute  which  we 
have  to  win  and  which  we  are 
going  to  win." 

Mrs  Albright  said  they  had 
also  discussed  “ways  in 


which  we  could  better 
address  the  humanitarian 
needs"  of  the  Iraqi  people. 
"Our  quarrel  is  not  with  the 
Iraqi  people,"  she  said. 

Following  a meeting  in  Lon- 
don later  with  Benjamin  Net- 
anyahu. the  Israeli  prime 
minister,  Mrs  Albright  said 
while  it  was  not  the  time  to 
engage  in  discussion  about 
military  action,  it  was 
essential  that  President  Sad- 
dam should  back  down.  “Our 
strategy  is  to  combine  inten- 
sive diplomacy  with  a robust 
military  presence  in  the  Gulf 
which  we  think  is  the  best 
way  to  convince  Saddam  Hus- 


This  is 
not  a 
replay 
of  the 
Gulf  war. 
This  is 
about 
the 

security 
of  the 
21st 
century’ 


President 
Bill  Clinton 
yesterday 


sein  to  reverse  course." 

Mr  Clinton  has  ordered  the 
aircraft  carrier  George  Wash- 
ington, currently  off  the  coast 
of  Israel,  to  sail  to  the  Gulf  to 
join  another  carrier  group, 
the  Nimitz.  US  officials  said 
it  would  take  seven  to  eight 
days  to  reach  the  Gull 

In  Moscow,  Russia's  opposi- 
tion-dominated parliament 
passed  a resolution  backing 
Iraq  In  the  standoff  and  urged 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  to 
push  tor  aid  flights  to  evacu- 
ate sick  children. 


Iraqr  ertei*,  page  5 
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Ecclestone’s  gift  plea  rejected 


Standards  chairman  stands  by 
decision  to  order  £1  m repayment 


Michael  White 
Political  Ecfitor 


SIR  Patrick  Neill  last 
night  rejected  the 
demand  from  Formula 
One  chief  Bemie  Ecclestone 
that  Labour  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  the  £1  million 
donation  he  made  to  party 
funds  before  the  row  erupted 
over  tobacco  sponsorship. 

The  chairman,  of  the  Public 
Standards  Committee  told  col- 
leagues that  he . would  con- 
sider Mr  Ecclestone’s  appeal, 
but  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  reversing  the  advice 
he  gave  to  Tony  Blair  a week 
ago  when  public  concern  first 
arose  over  potential  conflicts 
of  interest 

Mr  Blair  yesterday  stood  by 
the  Government’s -decision  to 
exempt  Formula  One  from 
the  proposed  EU  ban  on 
sports  sponsorship  in  the  face 
of  a strong  assertion  from  EU 
Commissioner  Padraig  Flynn 
that  the  industry  could  more 
easily  find  other  sources  of 


finance  than  shift  its  opera- 
tions to  Asia. 

A further  measure  of  offi- 
cial embarrassment  came 
when  the  Public  Health  Min- 
ister, Tessa  Jowell,  pulled  out 
of  the  Quitter  of  the  Year  anti- 
smoking awards,  in  London, 
citing  "a  pressing  personal 
engagement". 

With  Labour  officials  pri- 
vately disagreeing  over  the 
origins  of  the  conflict  — some 
fiatmad  it  was  because  of  a 
policy  switch  on  sports 
sponsorship  immediately 
after  the  election  — Tory 
leader  William  Hague  sought 
to  keep  the  spotlight  on  min- 
isters by  demanding  publica- 
tion of  any  minutes  taken 
during  Mr  Blair’s  October  16 
meeting  with  Mr  Ecclestone. 

Catling  the  Formula  One 
saga  "a  continuing  story  of 
evasion,  of  facts  and  the  truth 
having  to  be  dragged  out  ctf 
the  Government  day  by  day", 
Mr  Hague  said:  “We  now 
need  from  the  Government 
and  we  hear  from  the 

Prime  Minister  a proper,  | 


Sir  Patrick:  no  question  of 
reversing  advice  to  Blair 

open  and  frank  statement 
about  tbe  fizfl  details  of  what 
has  taken  place." 

He  will  not  get  any  minutes 
because  Downing  Street  offi- 
cials stress  that  no  formal 
minutes  were  taken,  though  a 
civil  servant  may  have  taken 
some  notes.  They  are  ada- 
mant that  party  ftmd-raising 
was  not  discussed. 

Notwithstanding  Mr  Eccle- 
stone’s angry  denial  yester- 


day that  he  bad  offered  a 
second  donation  — reputedly 
£500,000  — it  became  clear 
that  Labour  officials  Initiated 
such  talks  with  Ecclestone 
aides  in  the  summer  and  that 
Mr  Blair  knew  about  it  when 
the  two  men  met  in  October. 

Some  party  insiders  are 
saying  that  the  tobacco 
sponsorship  debacle  arose  be- 
cause a new  ministerial  team, 
Frank  Dobson  and  Ms  Jowell, 
toughened  up  the  policy  when 
they  tock  over  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  May. 

Mr  Dobson's  allies  Insisted 
that  he  and  Ms  Jowell  had 
made  clear  that  a ban  an 
tobacco  “advertising"  in- 
cluded sponsorship  — and 
had  done  so  with  Downing 
Street’s  specific  authority  as 
early  as  May  15  in  the 
Commons. 

Defending  his  own  posi- 
tion, Mr  Ecclestone  wrote  to 
the  Times  to  say  he  had 
given  the  £1  million  "be- 
cause I believe  Mr  Blair  to 
be  a person  of  exceptional 
ability  who,  if  free  to  act, 
would  do  an  outstanding  job 
for  our  country”. 


Leader  comment  and 
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Found:  £300bn  of  state  assets 
from  car  parks  to  bandages 


Zinfandel  ? 

n t it  Japanese  for  lelepnone? 


Larry  EIHott 
Economics  Editor 


Govemment  is  to  un- 
veil a Domesday  Book  of 
the  state's  wealth  to  match 
that  drawn  up  by  William 
the  Conqueror  more  than 
900  years  ago. 

It  will  contain  a cata- 
logue to  make  top  auction- 
eers drool,  including  desir- 
able residences  such  as  the 
British  embassies  in  Rome 
and  Paris,  famous  works  iff 
art,  and  prime  land. 

Among  the  oddities 
thrown  up  by  the  survey  is 
the  Inland  Revenue’s 
ownership  of  Ipswich  Town 
Football  Club’s  car  park 
and  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence's stockpile  of  first 
world  war  bandages,  kept 
in  pristine  condition. 

The  MoD  emerges  from 
the  Register  of  National  As- 
sets as  a bigger  properly 
owner  than  the  Church  of 
England,  and  its  inventory 
runs  to  90,000  assets  — half 
thetotaL 

The  survey  was  ordered 
by  the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown,  in  an  attempt  to  cod- 
ify the  portfolio  of  goods. 


land,  buildings  and  miscel- 
lanea owned  by  the  State. 

Despite  some  difficulty  in 
extracting  information 
from  the  MoD,  the  Trea- 
sury believes  it  now  has  a 
frill  list  which  it  can  at- 
tempt to  value. 

Treasury  officials  admit 
the  £125  billion  figure  in 
tbe  national  accounts  is  a 
gross  under-estimate,  since 
it  was  based  on  a gue 
made  in  1947.  Experts  be- 
lieve the  true  value  could 
be  around  £800  billion. 

Those  looking  for  Mr 
Brown  to  instigate  the  sale 
Of  the  willl  ernitniw  as 
result  of  Domesday  Book 
Mark  Two  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  However,  the 
Treasury  believes  it  will 
provide  the  opportunity  to 
sell  surplus  assets  in  a 
structured  way. 

The  original  Domesday 
Book,  Listing  every  pig, 
chicken  and  oxen  team  in 
llth  century  England  in  two 
volumes,  is  on  show  in  Lon- 
don’s Public  Records  Office. 
Mr  Brown’s  version,  by  con- 
trast, will  be  available  on 
CD-Rom  from  Friday. 
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Alex  Bruin  mer 
and  Larry  Elliott 


GORDON  Brown  is 
to  issue  a tough 
warning  to  pay 
bargainers  that 
the  boost  to  jobs 
from  his  planned  reforms  of 
the  tax  and  welfare  system 
will  be  jeopardised  unless  im- 
mediate action  is  taken  to 
head  off  a wages  spiral. 

The  message  will  be  at  the 
core  of  the  Chancellor’s  bud- 
get blueprint  in  10  days’  time 
for  a radical  shake-up  of  the 
tax  system  to  include  tax 
breaks  for  the  low  paid,  a bet- 
ter deal  for  savers  and  long- 
term plans  for  green  taxes. 

The  plans,  together  with 
economic  forecasts,  form  part 
of  a new  approach  designed  to 
open  up  the  budgetary  pro- 
cess to  public  discussion  well 
ahead  of  the  tax  changes  in 

March.  , . 

However,  Mr  Brown  is  be- 
coming increasingly  con- 
cerned that  parts  of  the  econo- 
my are  overheating  with  skill 
shortages  driving  up  wages. 

The  main  areas  of  concern 
are  construction  and  comput- 
ing. Mr  Brown  is  considering 
the  possibility  of  six-week 
courses  designed  to  provide 
the  unemployed  with  some 
basic  skills. 


The  Bank  of  England  and 
I the  Treasury  believe  wage 
settlements  any  higher  than , 
the  current  125  per  cent  win 
mate  it  harder  to  hit  the  in- 
flation target  without  flutter 
increases  in  interest  rates, 
which  have  already  risen  1.25 
points  to  725  per  cent  since 
the  election,  if  base  rates  rise 
too  far.  Mr  Brown  fears 
growth  may  he  so  weak  that 
unemployment  will  start  to 
rise 

Mr  Brawn  will  tell  the 

‘It  will  mean  one  of 
the  most  stringent 
and  transparent 
fiscal  regimes  of  the  j 
leading  economies’  j 

Commons  on  November  25  ! 
that  the  economy  is  growing  j 
at  4 per  cent  — much  faster  ! 
than  the  July  forecast  of  325 
per  cent  But  he  remains  con- 
fident that  with  wage 
restraint,  the  expansion  can 
be  maintained  albeit  at  a 
slower  rate. 

As  part  of  his  effort  to  pre- 
vent a return  to  the  boom  and 
bust  cycle,  he  will  unveil  a 
contract  between  the  Trea- 


sury and  Parliament  in  which 
the  Government  will  legally 
bind  itself  to  defined  budget- 
ary rules. 

The  new  code,  to  be  en- 
shrined in  legislation  will 
commit  the  Government  to 
borrowing  only  for  Invest- 
ment and  prevent  state  debt 
ballooning.  It  means  Britain 
will  have  one  of  the  most 
stringent  and  transparent  fis- 
cal regimes  among  the  lead- 
ing economies  — matching 
that  of  New  Zealand. 

The  thrust  of  the  pre-budget 
report  will  be  Mr  Brown's 
Crusade  to  rid  Britain  of  long- 
term unemployment  and 
reform  the  welfare  state.  The 
main  tax  reform  proposed 
will  be  the  introduction  of  an 
American-style  earned  in- 
come tax  credit  which  would 
replace  benefits  for  working 
people  on  low  incomes  with  a 
tax  refimd. 

Mr  Brown  also  wants  to  in- 
troduce an  individual  savings 
account  which  would  encour- 
age the  SO  per  cent  of  adults 
who  do  not  save  to  do  so  with- 
out removing  tax  incentives 
from  those  who  do. 

This  savings  scheme  is  seen 
as  so  important  that  Mr 
Brown  has  decided  on  a sepa- 
rate launch  for  it  in  the  first 
half  of  December,  followed  by 
regional  meetings  and  confer- 
ences designed  to  prompt  a 


national  debate.  The  Govern- 
ment will  seek  to  reassure  ex- 
isting savers  holding  personal 
equity  plans  and  Tessas  that 
the  scheme  is  not  designed  to 
penalise  them,  but  to  broaden 
the  attraction  of  savings. 

But  he  has  decided  that  cer- 
tain sensitive  areas  of  tax- 
ation like  capital  gains  should 
be  excluded  from  public  dis- 
cussion because  of  the  risk  of 
tax  avoidance  schemes  being 
hatched  before  the  changes 
are  made. 

In  line  with  the  govern- 
ments pledge  to  lower  emis- 
sions of  greenhouse  gases,  Mr 

Brown  is  looking  at  some  Im- 
mediate measures  to  reduce 
car  useage,  particularly  com- 
pany cars. 

Over  the  longer  term,  he 
wants  to  begin  a consultation 
process  on  a shift  in  the  tax 
system  towards  environmen- 
tal taxes  such  as  a carbon 
levy. 

The  pre-budget  report 
replaces  the  unified  budget  in 
November,  introduced  by  the 
Conservatives  In  1993.  Mr 
Brown  has  all  but  decided  to 
go  back  to  a March  tax  bud- 
get, with  public  spending  de- 
cisions made  In  the  autumn. 
No  such  decisions  are  neces- 
sary this  year  because  of 
Labour’s  election  pledge  to 
maintain  the  spending  totals 
bequeathed  by  the  Tories. 


AN  AMERICAN  diplo- 
mat backed  by  his 

government,  claimed 
yesterday  that  his  dip- 
lomatic immunity  allowed 
him  to  flout  the  Hague  Con- 
vention and  abduct  his  two 
daughters  to  the  United  States 
against  the  will  of  his  wife 
and  in  defiance  of  an  order 
from  the  British  courts. 

The  willingness  of  the  US 
government  to  defend  the 
actions  of  the  diplomat, 
whose  London  posting  ended 
in  August  has  surprised  law- 
yers involved  in  child  abduc- 
tion cases. 

The  United  States  is  a sig- 
natory to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, which  forbids  any 
parent  in  a custody  battle 
from  absconding  abroad  with 
the  children. 

The  Hague  secretariat  is 
thought  to  be  watching 
closely  because  the  case  Is 
likely  to  make  international 
law. 

It  is  the  first  time  ever  that 
the  relative  strengths  of  the. 
Vienna  Convention,  which 
enshrines  diplomatic  immu- 


nity, and  the  Hague.- Conven- 
tion have  been  pitted  against 
each  other.  £ 

The  children  are  girls  aged 
10  and  13.  None  of  the.  parties 
in  the  case  can  be  named  for 
their  protection.  Their 
mother  is  a German  national, 
who  met  and  married  the 
American  when  he  was.  work- 
ing in  the  US  embassy  in  Ger- 
many In  October  1982.  They 


TheViehna 
Convention  and 
Hague  Convention 
are  pitted  against 
each  other 


were  posted  to  London  In 

1994. 

The  marriage  broke  down 
and  in  July  the  mother  began 
divorce  proceedings  in  Ber- 
lin, where  she  wanted  to  live. 
At  the  same  time,  she  applied 
to  the  British  court  seeking 
orders  that  the  children 
should  live  with  her. 

She  also  sought  and  ob- 


tained an  order  restraining 
the  diplomat,,  who  waa  njj 
about  to  return  to  toe  United 
States,  from  removing  tne 
girls  from  her  cara 

The  diplomat,  backed  by 
the  American  embassy,  stooa 
on  his  diplomatic  immunity, 
said  the  courts  had  no  author- 
ity over  him,  and  ^ew  out 
with  toe  girls  on  August : 8. 
The  mother  followed  them 
and  toe  girls  are  currently 

living  with  her,  but  the  fetoer 
has  applied  i for  custody  oi 
them.  The  diplomat  is  trying 
to  overturn  an  order  that  he 
must  bring  the  girls  back  to 
the  UK.  ’ ^ , 

After  toe  High  Court  had 
adjourned  his  request  on 
Thursday  that  the  order  be 
thrown  out,  stating  that  there 

should  be  a ftdl  hearing  or  the 

case,  he  applied  yesterday  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Christopher  Greenwood,  a , 
barrister  for  the  US  govern- ; 
ment  which  has  Joined  the 
case,  told  the  Appeal  judges: 
"There  was  no  jurisdiction 
for  the  order  to  be  made  in 
the  High  Court  The  defen- 
dant is  covered  by  diplomatic 
immunity-*’ 

But  the  Appeal  judges  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  a signa- 
tory to  the  Hague  Convention 
Should  Halm  Immunity  from 
it,  and  ordered  a full  hearing. 

They  asked  for  the  Attorney  ! 
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whether  we  must  accede 
that  request”. 


Here  are  the  brand  new  heavies 


Review 


Drinking  milk  in  childhood  ‘may  help  prevent  brittle  bone  disease’  Garth  Cartwright 

MILE  is  good  for  teeth  and  I pint  of  whole  or  reduced  fat  i The  milk  not  only  boosted  i tive  studies  had  shown  that  MetaMca 

bones  — and  not  just  milk  every  day  for  18  months,  the  girls’  total  body  growth,  those  developed  osteoporosis  Ministry  of  Sound. 


I VI  bones  — and  not  Just 
those  belonging  to  babies.  A 
study  shows  that  pubescent 
girls  who  drink  their  pmtas 
develop  stronger  bones, 
which  may  help  them  avoid 
osteoporosis  later  in  life, 
writes  Sarah  Bose  ley. 

Researchers  in  Sheffield 
gave  82  girls  aged  12  an  extra 


pint  of  whole  or  reduced  fat 
milk  every  day  for  18  months. 
Interestingly  — given  the  pre- 
occupations of  this  age  group 
— they  did  not  put  on  weight, 
said  Margo  Barker,  from 
Sheffield  University’s  Centre 
for  Human  Nutrition,  who  led 
the  study.  “The  girls  with  the 
milk  had  slightly  less  body 
fat,”  Dr  Barker  said. 


The  milk  not  only  boosted 
the  girls'  total  body  growth, 
but  gave  them  higher  peak 
bone  mass,  a factor  that  may 
safeguard  against  osteoporo- 
sis. Brittle  bone  disease  af- 
fects many  women  after  toe 

menopause  and,  annually  in 
the  UK,  accounts  for  more 
than  200.000  fractures. 

Dr  Barker  said  retrospec- 


tive studies  had  shown  that 
those  developed  osteoporosis 
had  often  consumed  less  mirk 
than  people  free  fom  the  dis- 
ease. Stepbanie  Spiers,  of  the 
campaign.  Milk  For  Schools, 
said:  “This  piece  of  crucial 
evidence  is  greatly  welcomed 
by  all  those  working  towards 
a National  School  Milk 
Scheme  for  Britain”. 


MetaMca 

Ministry  of  Sound, 

London 

METALUCA  are  heavy: 
heavy  in  sound,  heavy 
In  attitude,  heavy  in 
sales.  They  normally  demon- 
strate that  heaviness  in  con- 
cert by  staging  pyrotechnic 
workouts  at  Earl's  Court  But 


their  choice  of  venue  and 
recent  embrace  of  dance 
music  must  have  made  many 
a metal  ten  wonder  whether 
they  were  going  too  soft 
Remixes?  Nightclubs?  wel- 
come to  toe  headbangers’  ball 

Metallica  adapted  and 
avoided  extinction  when  the 
metal  market  shrank  in  the 
early  *906,  and  their  continued 
success  sees  them  ranked  at 
No.  4 in  contemporary  music’s 
top  10  earners. 

Thus  their  interest  in  the 
post-arid  house  music.  Not  for 
the  first  time  do  they  demon- 
strate an  awareness  of  chang- 


ing genres,  this  time  by  allow- 
ing selected  DJs  to  remix  cer- 
tain Metallica  songs. 

Even  so,  toe  Ministry  ini- 
tially felt  an  alien  venue.  This 
concert,  to  launch  the  album 
Reload,  was  free,  with  tickets 
being  distributed  throughout 
Britain.  The  dance  floor  was 
packed  with  Beavis  and 
Butthead's  British  cousins. 
Chatter  in  the  Ministry’s  post- 
modern loos  was  a mixture  of 
awe  and  ridicule.  Some  of  the 
fans  were  still  muttering 
“disco  sucks”  as  a techno  DJ 
warmed  up  the  crowd  with 
hard  electronic  patterns. 


All  were  silenced  when 
Metallica  took  the  stage-  The 
Californian  four-piece  create 
blocks  of  sound  rather  than 
songs  and  bludgeons  the 
crowd  with  amiable  ferocity. 
Fists  punched  the  air  and  a 
mass  outbreak  of  head  bang- 
ing suggested  approval  of  the 
, new  material. 

And  the  interest  in  dance 
music?  And  the  Dash  venue. 

I Window  dressing.  Metallica 

are  a conventional  rock  force. 

remarkable,  ridiculous  and 

rust-free.  . 

This  review  appeared  ui 

some  editions  yesterday. 
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Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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European  weather  outlook 

Scamfinavfec  


A rather  doudy  day  In  most  places  with  some 
patchy  rain.  Most  of  the  rain  is  Ekely  in  western 
Norway  and  Denmark  with  the  best  chance  of 
some  sunshine  in  southern  Sweden.  Max  temp 
ranging  from  -3C  in  the  tar  north  10  10C  on  the 
Norwegian  west  coast. 

Low  Coantrkw,  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland:  ’ 


A misty  start,  but  any  early  Lhtck  fog  should  dear  to 
leave  a good  deal  of  dry  weather  and  a Stile  sun- 
shine. However,  the  odd  light  shower  or  pocket  ot 
drizzle  is  Ekely.  Max  temp  5-12C  from  east  to  west. 
France:  


North-west  France  will  be  blustery  and  grey  with 
outbreaks  of  rain  spreading  from  the  west.  The  rest 
of  the  country  should  be  dry  and  bright  with  a little 
sunshine  once  me  early  fog  has  cleared.  Max  temp 
10-15C,  but  higher  In  the  extreme  south. 


A misty  start  in  many  inland  areas  with  some 
patchy  tag.  The  mist  and  fog  should  quickly  dear 
to  leave  most  of  Ibana  with  quite  a pleasant  autumn 
day.  All  areas  will  have  broken  cloud  and  some 
peasant  sunny  spefls.  althou^i  the  odd  Tight  show- 
er is  possible.  Temperatures  vnU  range  from  13C 
(55F)  in  hiBy  areas  id  21C  (70F). 

Hahr. 


The  extreme  south  wW  have  some  showers,  but 
mast  of  the  country  wilf  be  fine  with  some  sunny 
speSs  developing.  Max  temp  10-16C. 

Greece:  


The  north  and  east  win  be  cloudy  with  showery  rato, 
but  southern  and  western  areas  should  just  about 
stay  dry.  Max  temp  17-20C. 
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SPOTLIGHT/DRUG  WARS  3 


Rudi  King  was  shot  dead  in  his 
car  this  week,  the  latest  victim  in 
a series  of  increasingly  violent 
feuds  between  armed  criminals. 

Duncan  Campbell  reports 


Flowers  mark  the  spot  where  Rudi  King  was  shot  several  jo  the  head  while  sitting  in  his  car  in  Willesden,  north-west  London,  on  Monday  night 


PHOTOORAPMf  MARTIN  GODWIN 


Gangsters  make  another  killing 


ITS  3.30am  in  a north 
London  street  A man  is 
squealing  and  pleading. 
Two  men  are  trying  to 
force-him  Into  a large  car 
parked  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  Two  other  large  men 
in  long  coats  stand  in  the  road 
behind  the  car  looking  over 
their  shoulders.  The  squeal- 
ing. pleading  man  — who  ban 
presumably  seen  Goodfelias 
and  knows  what  happens  to 
people  who  are  forced  into 
cars  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
— is  poshed  into  the  back 
seat  The  car  speeds  off. 

That  was  this  Monday 
morning.  On  Monday  night, 
Rudolph  “Rudi"  King,  aged 
22,  was  sitting  in  his  car  at  a 
pedestrian  crossing  in  Walnz 
Lane.  Willesden,  north-west 
London,  when  he  was  shot 
several  times  in  the  head. 

On  Tuesday  night  Marcus 
Charles,  also  22.  was  coming 
out  of  a council  estate  in  Kfl- 
burn,  not  far  from  where 
King  was  killed,  when  he  was 
approached  by  a man  with  a 
handgun.  The  gunman  fired, 
Charles  staggered  a few 
yards,  the  gunman  followed 
him,  Dred  again,  and  Charles 
fell,  fatally  wounded. 

What  happened  to  that  first 
man  abducted  off  the  street 
on  the  Hackney/Islington 
border  Is  not  clear.  Maybe  he 
was  lucky  and  just  had  his 
legs  broken  with  a baseball 
bat.  So  far  no  unidentified 
body  has  popped  up  in  a 
nearby  canaL  But  what  hap- 
pened to  King  and  Charles  is 
unambiguous.  They  are  the 
latest  in  a line  of  young  men 
shot  dead  in  a series  of  In- 
creasingly violent  feuds  in 
London,  shootings  of  such 
concern  that  detectives  are 
pressing  for  a task  force  to  be 
set  up  to  exam  ine  their  links. 

In  fact,  this  week  Scotland 
Yard  confirmed  that  Detec- 
tive Superintendent  Colin 
Hard  Ingham  has  been  asked 
to  look  at  the  links  between 
frve  shootings,  including  the 
King  and  Charles  murders, 
the  shots  fired  at  police  offi- 
cers in  Harlesden  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  and  two  other  murders 
in  Caribbean  restaurants. 
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‘He  recognises  there  is  con- 
cern, but  he  has  been  stress- 
ing that  these  are  not  random 
attacks.”  e- Scotland  Yard 
spokeswoman  said  yesterday. 
While  all  murders  are  exam- 
ined for  potential  links  with 
unsolved  cases,  the  feet  that 
five  shootings  are  being 
looked  at  together  indicates 
the  seriousness  with  which 
the  recent  violence  is  taken. 

The  latest  round  of  killings 
appears  to  have  started  in 
April  when  two  brothers,  Me- 
shack  and  Leon  Walsh,  were 
shot  outside  Trenz  night  chib 
in  Hackney.  (Trenz  is  the  new 


incarnation  of  the  Kray- 
owned  Regency  club,  which 
had  the  distinction  of  refus- 
ing admission  to  Jack  “the 
Hat"  McVitLe  because  he  was 
wearing  Bermuda  shorts  and 
carrying  a machete.)  Mesbak 
died  tn  hospital  and  Leon  was 
seriously  injured. 

Rudi  Khig.  the  man  shot 
dead  on  Monday,  had  been 
named  by  police  as  someone 
they  wanted  to  interview  in 
connection  with  the  Trenz 
inning  It  would  not  require 
Sherlock  Holmes  to  work  out 
he  had  possibly  been  killed  in 
revenge  for  the  April  hit. 


On  April  23,  a man  then 
thought  to  be  called  Devon 
Dawson  was  shot  outside  the 
Green  Man  pub.  in  Coldhar- 
bour  Lane,  Brixton,  by  a man 
wielding  a sub-machine  gun 
which  fires  20  rounds  a 
second.  In  fact,  the  victim  was 
Anthony  Gayle,  a Jamaican 
gangster  who  had  come  to 
Britain  on  a false  passport 
and  who  had  misbehaved 
north  of  the  river. 

On  AprQ  26,  Mark  Spence, 
an  unemployed  painter  and 
decorator,  was  in  The  Place 
To  Be,  a Caribbean  restaurant 
In  Kensal  Rise,  north-west 
London,  when  three  gunmen 


shootings  with  as  many  as 
eight  deaths  related  to  the  ini- 
tial argument  The  shootings 
often  attract  little  attention  at 
the  time.  There  were  127  mur- 
ders in  the  capital  last  year 
and  the  ones  that  tend  to  get 
the  headlines  are  “stranger" 
murders  or  those  where  the 
victim  is  seen  to  be  more  vul- 
nerable than  a drug-dealing 
gangster.  But  what  is  alarm- 
ing police  about  the  current 
wave  of  shootings  is  the  al- 
most casual  nature  of  the  kill- 


ing and  the  fact  that  bystand- 
ers or  “mistakes”  end  up  get- 
ting the  bullet  An  American- 
isation of  violence  Is  taking 
place  in  London  whereby  gun- 
men are  blasting  away  to  sort 
out  a minor  dispute  as  If  they 
are  playing  the  part  in  a gang- 
ster movie.  Firearms  have 
replaced  forearms. 

“Some  people  think  it’s  just 
criminals  killing  criminals, 
but  they  are  still  human  be- 
ings.” said  one  detective. 
“Also  you  are  getting  people 


killed  by  mistake  or  in  the 
crossfire.” 

Essentially  there  are  three 
groups  engaged  in  the  war- 
fare: the  Jamaican-based 
criminals,  often  called  Yar- 
dies;  the  Turks  who  have 
been  buttoning  up  the  heroin 
trade  in  the  capital;  and  the 
old-style  family  firm  Anglo- 
Saxons.  All  have  drag 
interests. 

As  one  detective  points  out. 
90  per  cent  of  career  crimi- 
nals are  now  involved  in 


drugs  so  any  “gangland"  mur- 
der Is  likely  to  be  drug- 
related.  Usually  this  means 
that  “civilians''  or  members 
of  the  public  are  unlikely  to 
be  the  victims  of  the  violence. 
In  fact,  in  the  40.000  acts  of 
violence  against  the  person 
recorded  in  London  last  year, 
only  20  per  cent  were  defi- 
nitely stranger-on-stranger 
and  at  least  half  the  victims 
knew  their  assailants.  Fire- 
arms were  used  659  times  in 
such  attacks. 


opened  fire  and  killed  him. 
Two  diners  were  wounded. 
Spence  appears  to  be  the  vic- 
tim of  mistaken  identity. 

In  early  July,  Clifford  An- 
gol,  a young  man  sitting  in 
his  BMW  outside  the  War- 
wick Castle  pub,  in  Portobello 
Road,  was  shot  six  times  by  a 
man  who  pulled  tip  in  a yel- 
low car  beside  him.  On  July 
22,  Michael  Hunte,  aged  30, 
was  shot  dead  In  the  street  in 
Oakwood  Drive,  Norwood, 
south  London. 

On  August  15.  Barrington 
White  was  shot  dead  in  his 
garden  In  Lewisham.  Both  of 
them  were  known  to  the 
police  and  Angol  was  believed 
to  have  owed  money.  On 
September  5,  Paul  Cullum 
was  shot  in  a Caribbean  take- 
away restaurant  in  Harrow 
Road,  west  London,  and  died 
of  his  wounds  three  weeks 
later.  Then  last  week,  Michael 
Smith,  aged  28,  was  found 
shot  dead  In  his  car  in  Dul- 
wich Road,  Brixton.  In  the  in- 
terim there  have  been  an- 
other half  dozen  murders 
which  could  be  loosely  de- 
scribed as  drug-related.  Tbe 
words  “drug-related"  are  now 
such  a common  prefix  for  a 
minder  in  London  that  this 
week  Scotland  Yard,  antici- 
pating an  inevitable  media 
query  about  a man  beaten  to 
death  in  a Brixton  street,  de- 
scribed the  murder  as  “not 
drugs-related". 

Some  detectives  believe 
that  a push  outside  a night- 
club started  one  strand  of  the 


Crack  hidden  in  the  rolls  of  his  fat 


WANNABE  Tardies  — 
young  men  who 
claim  to  be  Yardles 
because  of  the  ethos  the 
name  carries  and  because 
they  Hriwfc  that  it  inspires 
fear  in  the  people  who  owe 
them  money  or  who  are 
buying  drugs  from  them  — 
are  a growing  breed,  writes 
Duncan  Campbell.  Some 
adopt  a Jamaican  patois 
even  though  they  may  have 
never  been  there. 

The  term  Yardie.  derived 
from  the  Jamaican  slang  for 
home,  came  into  common 
maigg  in  this  country. in  the 
1980s  as  shorthand  for  a Ja- 
maican criminal- . A police 


officer  at  an  inquest  In  Lon- 
don in  1089  described  a Yar- 
dle  as  “a  young  Jamaican 
tpaie,  invariably  involved 
in  drugs,  violence,  extortion 
and  robbery*’. 

The  name  was  soon  fre- 
quently — and  inaccurately 
— used  in  the  media  to  de- 
scribe any  black  criminal-. 
Scotland  Yard  officers  no 
longer  use  the  term  offi- 
cially because  they  believe 
it  to  be  counter-productive 
and  that  it  can  exacerbate 
racial  tensions. 

In  his  book  Ruthless.  The 
Global  Rise  of  the  Tardies, 
Geoff  Small  says  that  tbe 
usage  has  led  to  a “damag- 


ing gulf  in  British  under- 
standing about  who  these 
Tardies  really  are”.  He 
says  that  it  has  helped  to 
tar  the  vast  law-abiding 
majority  community  with 
the  brush  of  criminality. 

But  although  the  term 
may  not  be  used  so  fre- 
quently, the  very  small 
group  of  criminals  about 
whom  the  police  are  con- 
cerned are  mainly  Jamai- 
can citizens,  often  in  Brit- 
ain on  false  passports,  who 
have  found  their  facility 
with  weapons  has  made  it 
easier  for  them  to  operate 
here  th»n  in  Jamaica  or 
America. 


They  control  most  of  the 
crack  trade  in  London.  In 
general,  they  work  sepa- 
rately from  other  criminal 
organisations  such  as  the 
main  London  gangs,  who 
also  have  extensive  cocaine 
interests,  and  the  Tubs. 
However,  they  may  be  co- 
operating in  some  areas.  - 
Some  have  awesome  rep- 
utations: one  in  Notting 
Hill  is  said  to  be  so  large 
that  he  hides  bis  crack 
deals  In  the  rolls  of  his  fah 
Another  Is  reputed  to  have 
carried  out  15  robberies  on 
other  drug  dealers,  stealing 
both  their  drugs  and  their 
money.  ' 


O 


Last  year,  the  Shell  Groups  income  was  a record  £5.7  billion, 
the  proceeds  from  sales  £11 0 billion.  "Were  our  founder, 
Marcus  Samuel,  to  reappear  today,  I do  not  think  he  would 
be  displeased  with  what  has  grown  from  his  efforts0,  says 
Mark  Moody-Stuart,  the  group’s  chairman. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  1 00  years  of  Shell  Oil 
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tf  you're  a Jack  Darters  we'd  to  hear  from  you.  Haw  about  dropping  us  a fine  af  the  Jack  Daniel  Distffiery.  Lynchburg.  Tennessee  37352  USA 

ONLY  A VERY  SPECIAL  WOOD  will  do  when  it  comes  to 
making  charcoal  to  smooth  out  Jack  Daniel’s  Tennessee  Whiskey. 

We  only  use  hard  maple  wood  from  high  ground  (Greek 
maple  contains  too  much  sap.)  It’s  sawed  into  strips  and 
burned  to  make  charcoal.  Then,  that  charcoal  is  packed 
into  room-high  vats  and  a fresh  batch  of  Jack  Daniel’s 
is  slowly  seeped  through  it,  drop  by  drop.  This  is 
charcoal  mellowing.  It  takes  lots  of  time  arid  a very 
special  wood.  Luckily,  we  have  plenty  of  both  here 
in  Jack  Daniel’s  country. 


lACR  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Ruthless  gang  leader  who  terrorised  Bedford  gunned  down  German  twin-town  woman  .in  hotpl 

Life  for  shotgun  murderer 


VHrekChaudhanr 


THE  leader  of  a gang 
of  armed  robbers 
who  shot  dead  a 
member  of  a Ger- 
man civic  party  vis- 
iting Bedford  as  she  sat  hav- 
ing a drink  with  her  husband 
was  yesterday  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Alvin  Black,  aged  37,  was 
also  jailed  for  21  years  to  run 
concurrently  tor  leading  vio- 
lent robberies  which,  the 
court  heard,  "quite  literally 
terrorised  Bedford”  in  1995 

and  1996.  _ „ . 

Judge  Geoffrey  Gngson 
told  Black:  "You  are  a ruth- 
less, professional  criminal 

who  was  prepared  to  use  vio- 
lence as  and  when  you 
thought  necessary. 

"You  were  the  leader  of  the 
gang.  You  recruited  young 
men  who  looked  up  to  you 
and  followed  your  example. 
The  murder  of  Frau  Czarbe- 
don  was  the  tragic  culmina- 
tion of  your  career  In  violent 
crime."  ' 

Jobana  Czardebon  was 
among  a civic  party  from  Bed- 
ford's twin  town  of  Bamberg 
in  Germany  visiting  the  town 
during  last  May's  bank 
holiday.  . . 

But  as  she  sat  m the  bar  erf 
the  County  Hotel,  Bedford, 
having  a drink  with  her  hus- 
band, Black  and  an  accom- 
plice burst  into  the  reception, 
armed  and  wearing  balacla- 
vas, and  attempted  to  rob  the 
safe. 

Nigel  Rum  lift  QC.  prosecut- 
ing, said  that  after  demanding 
the  cash.  Black  and  his  ac- 
complice confronted  Mrs 
Czardebon  and  jammed  the 


barrel  into  her  husband's 
stomach  and  then  fired  the 
gun  at  her  face  "quite 
deliberately". 

"He  shot  her  In  the  face  at 
close  range  with  a sawn-off 
shotgun,  killing  her  as  pellets 
from  the  gun  penetrated  her 
brain.  He  and  his  accomplice 

fled  into  the  night." 

The  Veiling  was  the  climax 
of  a series  of  armed  raids  in 
the  Bedford  area.  Black  alone 
was  charged  with  murder, 
which  he  denied,  hut  two 
other  gftng  members  were1 
also  Jailed  for  conspiring  to 
rob  between  March  and  June 
1996. 

Karlton  Campbell,  aged  20, 
from  Bedford,  was  jailed  for 
13  years  and  Robert  Skyers, 
pgpH  20,  also  from  Bedford, 
was  sentenced  to  15  years. 

A fourth  man,  John  Stew- 
art, was  convicted  of  wound- 
ing with  Intent  but  the  jury 

could  not  reach  a verdict  on 
whether  he  took  part  In  the 
robbery  plot  and  the  charge 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  file. 

Stewart,  aged  41.'  Cram  St 
Neots.  Bedfordshire,  was 
jailed  for  three  years. 

Sidney  Thompson,  aged  26, 
from  Bedford,  was  freed  after 
he  was  cleared  of  a single 
charge  of  assisting  the  rob- 
bers by  allowing  his  garage  to 
be  used  as  a weapons  store. 
He  had  denied  the  charge. 

Mr  Rumfltt  said  that  in  the 
other  attacks  "homes  were  at- 
tacked In  the  hours  of  dark- 
ness, the  owners  no  doubt 
undergoing  a horrific  experi- 
ence of  intrusion  into  their 
houses  by  armed  men”. 

Police  began  a reinvestiga- 
tion  of  robberies  similar  to 
that  at  the  hotel,  involving 
192  officers,  and  were  alerted 

to  Black  and  hlfl  png. 


Mrs  Johana 
Czardebon: 

‘He  shot 
her  in  the  face  at 
close  range  with  a 
sawn-off  shotgun, 
killing  her  as 
pellets  penetrated 
her  brain.  He  and 
his  accomplice 
fled  into  the  night’ 
Nigel  Rumfitt  QC, 
prosecuting. 


Alvin  Black  — the  murder  was  the  ‘tragic  culmination  of  career  in  violent  crime* 


Campbell  and  Skyers:  jailed  for  conspiring  to  rob 


Alvin  Blade . . . the  murder  was  the  ‘tragic  culmination  of  career  in  violent  crime' 


Deported  dissident  told  he  can  return 


Clara  Longrfgg 


A NIGERIAN  dissident 
and  his  son  whp 
were  deported  from 
Britain  under  the 
Conservative  government, 
have  been  given  permission 
to  return  and  join  their 
family. 

Last  night  immigration 
minister  Mike  O’Brien  an- 
nounced that  he  had  over- 
turned the  deportation  order 


made  in  1995  and  was  allow- 
ing Abdul  Onibiyo  and  his  21- 
year-old  son  Ade  to  return  to 
Britain. 

After  a high-profile  cam- 
paign, tha  family's  case  WBS 
reviewed  by  a special  immi- 
gration appeals  adjudicator 
who  ruled  that  Mr  Onibiyo’s 
wife  Joyce  should  be  awarded 
refogee  status.  On  this  basis, 
her  husband  gains  the  right 
to  live  with  her. 

The  couple’s  son  Ade  Is  to 
be  given  exceptional  leave  to 


return  to  Britain  even  though 
he  technically  does  not  qual- 
ify under  the  law  because  be 
was  born  in  Nigeria. 

“I  personally  examined  the 
Onibiyo  case  in  great  detail,” 
Mr  O'Brien  said.  “We  hope 
that  the  Onibiyo  family  win 
now  be  able  to  put  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  last  few  years  be- 
hind than." 

Mr  Onibiyo  had  been  a 
high-profile  opponent  of  the 
Nigerian  military  regime.  He 
came  to  Britain  in  1964  and 


was  granted  permanent  resi- 
dency in  1974. 

However,  in  1983,  despite 
having  worked  for  many 
years  as  a civil  engineer  in 
local  government,  he  and  his 
wife  were  informed  that  they 
had  lost  their  right  to  stay  be- 
cause they  had  spent  two 
years  out  of  the  country  dar- 
ing the  1970s. 

In  1995  Mr  Onibiyo  was  de- 
ported to  Nigeria,  where  he 
was  imprisoned.  His  wife 
heard  nothing  for  18  months 


until  she  got  a telephone  call 
saying  he  had  escaped  and 
was  hiding  in  a neighbouring 
country. 

Ade,  the  couple's  youngest 
son,  was  deported  from  Brit- 
ain last  year.  Campaigners 
managed  to  secure  safe  haven 
for  him  in  Guyana. 

Mrs  Onibiyo  said  she  was 
overjoyed  at  the  decision 
after  so  many  years  of 
anguish  and  uncertainty. 

"It's  wonderful.  I'm  over 
the  moon.  When  my  solicitor 


told  me  the  news  I thought  I 
was  dreaming.”  she  said. 

“It  has  been  a very  painful 
experience.  We  have  gone 
through  helL  There  have  been 
so  many  sleepless  nights.  The 
children  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed — they  have  been  very 
withdrawn  — and,  for  me,  it 
has  been  a life  of  anguish.” 

Last  night  Mrs  Onibiyo  was 
trying  to  contact  her  husband 
and  son  to  tell  them  the  news, 
so  that  they  could  start  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  return. 


Mercedes  is  first  buy  for  most 


Lottery  has 
made  447 
millionaires 

Sarah  Boseley  on  Camelot  hitting  it  rich 


THREE  years  Into  the 
National  Lottery,  Brit- 
ain has  447  new  mil- 
lionaires — and  mil- 
lions and  millions  of 
obsessives  who  are  glued  to  a 
game  of  hope. 

About  two-thirds  (65  per 
cent)  a*  adults  play  regularly 
and  nearly  everyone  (94  per 
cent)  has  had  a flutter  at  some 
time. 

Only  15  to  17  per  cent  of 
jackpot  winners  opt  for  pub- 
licity, a figure  Camelot  says 
has  been  “more  or  less”  con- 
sistent from  the  start 
But  the  160  winners  who 
have  been  brave  enough  to 
step  in  to  the  limelight  are  of 
endless  fascination. 

What  do  they  do  with  the 
loot? 

Buy  a car,  for  one  thing 
The  most  popular  is  a Mer- 
cedes, followed  by  BMW, 
Porsche  and  Rolls-Royce. 
Some  have  quieter  tastes:  the 
tenth  most  popular  car  has 
been  the  Fiesta. 

Then  there  is  the  holiday. 
Most  of  them  splurge  on  the 
trip  of  a lifetime  within  a 
year. 


Florida,  is  the  most  popular, 
followed  by  Paris,  Ireland, 
Bermuda,  Barbados  and 
BlackpooL 

The  biggest  boy  is  a new 
house. 

After  that,  top-10  purchases 
following  the  holiday  and  car 
are  gifts  to  the  family,  home 
improvements,  and  new  pets, 
such  as  horses.  New  hobbies 
are  listed  as  travel,  cars,  deco- 
rating and  home  improve- 
ments (but  probably  not  DIY), 
eating  out,  shopping  and 
being  pampered  on  health 
farms. 

Who  are  these  people?  Some 
5.6  per  cent  say  they  are  man- 
agers, Followed  by  engineers 
(5  per  cent),  builders  (3.75  per 
cent)  and  housewives  and 
househusbands  (3.1  per  cent). 
Nurses,  machinists  and  elec- 
tricians tied  on  2J3  per  cent 
More  tha  n half  of  them  went 
back  to  work  in  spite  of  their 
millions. 

The  biggest  win  was 
£22J90,829  collected  in  June 
1995  by  Paul  Maddison  and 
Mark  Gardiner  in  Hastings. 
The  next  largest  was  by  Terry 
Benson  of  Hull  who  won 


We're  in  the  money . . . Terry  Benson  and  his  family  do  what  yon  do  when  you've  won  a million  photograph:  carry  weaseh 


£20,088,838  just  one  month 
later. 

In  all,  the  public  has  spent 
£11.5  billion  on  tickets.  Prize 
money  accounts  for 
£5.2  billion,  good  causes 
E4J2  billion,  and  Cam  slot's  di- 


rectors have  become  very 
wealthy. 

While  their  bonuses  have 
been  a bone  of  contention  and 
will  provoke  another  row 
when  the  next  round  takes 
place,  one  of  the  sharpest  crit- 


ics of  the  lottery,  Denis 
Vaughan  of  the  Lottery  Pro- 
motion Company,  feels  the 
biggest  scandal  is  the  pot  of 
gold  sitting  in  the  Treasury. 

Of  the  £42  billion  for  good 
causes,  only  a quarter  has 


i, 


been  handed  out,  he 
complains. 

The  remainder,  £3.4  billion, 
is  in  Treasury  bonds,  and  be- 
cause of  the  slow  rate  of  dis- 
persal. is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  £100  million  a month. 


to  ‘out’  drug 

dealers  angers 

liberty  groups 


Lawrence  Donegan 

Convicted  drug 
dealers  are  to  be  out- 
ed  in  a “roll 

shame"  published  by 

a Scottish  police  force,  in  » 
scheme  that  has  outraged 
civil  liberties  groups  and 
drug  helpline  charities- 
The  outing  is  part  ofapack- 
aee  of  anti-crime  measures 
announced  this  weekby  Cen- 
tral region  poUee-  The  ^s 
would  be  published  on  local 
newspapers’ 

John  Ogg,  Detective  cmei 
Superintendent  and  tne 
force’s  head  of  criminal [man- 
agement services,  saw  tne 
scheme  was  based  on  a previ- 
ous newspaper  campaign 
which  published  the  names  of 
Christmas  drink-drivers. 

‘The  drug  problem  to  Cen- 
tral region  is  no  worse  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country 
but  it  is  one  of  the  biggest 
menaces  we  face  and  causes 
great  disruption  to  family  lire- 
The  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
is  give  free  advertising  to 
drug  dealers  but . . . you  want 
to  know  whether  someone  is 

dealing  in  drugs  to  your 
area,”  he  said. 

Det  Chief  Supt  Ogg  said  the 
details  of  the  scheme  had  to 
be  hammered  out,  especially 
concerning  which  offenders 
would  have  their  names  and 

addresses  published. 

But  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posal, which  would  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  Britain,  say 
that,  at  best  the  scheme  will 
have  no  impact  on  the 
region’s  drugs  problem.  At 
worst,  a “roll  of  shame” 
would  give  dealers  free  adver- 
tising blacken  the  names 
of  people  convicted  for  rela- 
tively minor  drugs  offences. 
David  LiddelL  director  of 


on  spotlit  criminals 

sgSiSB 

sgjwsSa 

STthSe  who 
™ small  amounts  ot  tad1 
SS  to  Mr  toads 
Sdwbo  are  patently  mm 
SEb  same  category 
ars  — they  should  not  be  das- 
sifjed  as  such  on  the  front 


are  supposed  to  come 
peases  without  any  P™r 
knowledge  of  the  defendant, 

Scottish  Council  for  CmlLifr 
the  idea  tbati drug 
dSSSs  could 

of  their  trade  by  the 
of  seeing  their  names  in  the 
newspaper  was  preposterous. 
“By  their  very  nature,  drag 
dealers  are  less  inclined  to 
shame  than  just  about  anyone 
else  to  society,”  he  said. 

Alan  Rennie,  editor  of  the 
Stirling  Observer,  believes 
the  drug  problem  in  Stirling 
is  worse  than  generally  sus- 
pected. On  a recent  front  page 
of  the  18,000  circulation 
mper,  the  headlines  ran:  Man 
caught  while  trying  to  pass 
drugs  while  kissing  a pris- 
oner; 1,000  ecstasy  tablets.  500 
wraps  of  speed  and  three  kilos 
of  cannabis  — that  was  a Stir- 
ling dealer’s  weekly  turnover.  * 
Heroin  dealer  caught  in 
police  trap.  . 

“Something  needs  to  be 
done,  and  if  there  is  anything 
we  do  to  help  the  police 
fight  the  drug  problem  we 
will  do  it,”  Mr  Rennie  said. 


Straw  tries 
to  reimpose 

jail  silence 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


Home  Secretary, 

Jack  Straw,  will  go  to 
_ the  Court  of  Appeal  on 
Monday  to  try  to  overturn  a 
landmark  ruling  for  free 
speech  upholding  prisoners* 
rights  to  give  interviews  to 
the  media. 

The  move  coincides  with 
the  start  of  the  committee 
stage  of  the  Human  Rights 
Bill,  which  will  enshrine  the 
right  of  free  speech  in  English 
statute  law  for  the  first  time. 

fan  Simms  and  Michael 
O’Brien,  both  serving  life  for 
murder,  wan  the  ruling  to  the 
High  Court  last  December. 
Prison  staff  had  refused  to 
allow  journalists  to  interview 
the  two,  who  say  they  are  in- 
nocent unless  they  gave  an 
undertaking  not  to  publish. 

Mr  Justice  Latham  held 
that  the  ban  was  not  “justi- 
fied as  the  minimum  interfer- 
ence necessary  with  the  right 
of  free  speech". 

He  gave  Michael  Howard, 
then  Home  Secretary,  leave  to 
appeal.  Free  speech  cam- 
paigners had  expected  Mi- 
Straw  to  drop  the  appeal. 

John  Wadham,  director  oF 
the  rights  group.  Liberty, 
said:  "If  this  case  was  taken 
in  18  months’  time,  after  the 
Human  Rights  Bill  becomes 
law,  the  Government  would 
have  a considerably  smaller 
chance  of  winning." 

A Prison  Service  spokes- 
man  said:  "We  did  not  regard 
the  initial  judgment  as  a cor- 
rect Interpretation  of  the  Law 
Consequently  we  shall  be 
appealing. 

"We  maintain  that  giving 


journalists  access  to  individ- 
ual inmates  is  against  OUT  pol- 
icy because  it  could  well 
cause  distress  and  offence  to 
victims'  families  and  opera- 
tional difficulties  for  prisons 
containing  Inmates  of  partic- 
ular notoriety." 

The  ban  was  instituted 
after  Bob  Woffinden,  a free- 
lance journalist  and  author  of 
a book  on  miscarriages  of  jus- 
tice, wrote  an  article  about 
Simms’  case. 

The  mother  of  the  woman 
murdered  by  the  men.  Helen 
McCourt,  complained  it  had 
distressed  her. 

Mr  Woffinden  was  banned 
from  further  visits  to  Simms 
at  Full  Sutton  prison,  York, 
unless  he  undertook  not  to 
write  about  the  case. 

Karen  VoLsey,  a BBC  Wales 
reporter,  was  turned  away 
from  Long  Lartin  prison  in 
Leicestershire  after  refusing 
to  sign  a similar  undertaking 
as  a condition  of  seeing 
O’Brien. 

Mr  Justice  Latham  said  to 
his  judgment  “The  right  to 
free  speech  includes  a right  of 
access  to  the  media.”  Tnmaiw 
were  allowed  to  communicate 
with  journalists  by  letter  if 
they  were  making  serious 
representations  about  their 
conviction  or  sentence,  or 
serious  comment  about 
crime,  processes  of  justice 

or  the  penal  system.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  allowed  the  same  right 
to  communicate  orally. 

The  Prison  Service  had  told 
the  court  that  one  reason  for 
tne  ban  was  to  stop  prisoners 
communicating  material 
which  might  further  distress 
victims  or  their  families,  or 
outrage  the  public. 


Birthing  pools  warning  issued 


Clare  Longrfgg 


AWARNING 
F*\issued 


----  has  been 
• xissuea  about  the  use  of 
birthing  pools  after  a baby  be- 
came  ill  after  what  had 
seemed  a problem-free 
delivery. 

An  article  in  the  Lancet 
published  today,  describes 
how  a woman  gave  birth  to  a 
healthy  girl  in  a birthing  pool 
Md  fay  peacefully  to  the  water 

waiting  for  the 
afterbfrto  to  be  expelled  natu- 
rafly.  After  30  minutes,  when  it 
bad  not  been  expelled,  the  mid- 
wife intervened  and  cbmipgi 
the  cord,  Mt™ 

The  next  day  the  baby  was 
slew,  floppy,  and  not  feeding 
properly.  Tests  showed  that 
her  blood  was  overloaded  with 


small  Wood  vessels  to  the 
brain  becoming  blocked. 


which  could  resu 
ffamage.  Immediab 
taken  to  dilute  the 
the  infant  made 
recovery. 

The  authors  of 
Topun  Austin  anc 
atthe  Chelsea  an 
ster  hospital,  wai 
warm  water  in  a b 
keeps  the  blood  w 
aU°wing  too  muc 
reach  the  baby.  7 
mend  that  if  the  n 
to  the  birthing  rw) 

toeumhlcsd 

^f^Ped  after  tw 

A lobby  which  fa 
mum  hospital  to 
^J^cfaildbirUu 
bfrthhjg  pools  wi 
toe  latest  scare.  I 
Jfmpts  to  ban  the  i 
Were  baaed  on  a 
deaths. 
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3 Gulf  war  allies  fall  away 


raw  tries 
reimpose 
I silence 


Washington/Public 

opinion  wants  Clinton 
to  ‘sock  it  to  Saddam’ 


Martin  Kettle  in  Washington 


TO  AMERICAN  pub- 
lic opinion,  how  the 
United  States  should 
act  in  the  confronta- 
tion with  Iraq  boils 
down  to  two  beguilingly 
simple- propositions:  Bomb 
Baghdad  and  kin  Saddam. 

From  policy  wonks  to  tab- 
loid columnists,  there  is  no 
lack  of  vo  ice?  ' this  weekend  - 
telling  President. BQL  nintnn 
this  is  his  chance  to  "sock  it 
to  Saddam”,  as  an  article  in 
Rupert  Murdoch's  New  York 
Post  urged  yesterday. 

Washington’s  policy  hawks 
have  been  queuing  up  for  the 
past  48  hours  with  the  same 
advice,  seeing  this  as  the  mo- 
ment when  the  US  can  hum- 
ble. and  if  possible  overthrow, 
its  international  Public 
Enemy  Number  One. 

Yesterday  the  former  CIA 
director  Robert  Gates  said: 
"A  few  dozen  missiles 
iqimched  against  Iraq  would 
be  an  inadequate  response. , 
Mr  Hussein  has  easily  ab- 1 
sorbed  such  attacks  before  i 
and  then  boasted  to  his  people 
and  his  neighbours  that  he 
can  take  whatever  the  Ameri- 
cans dish  out. 


"No,  the  next  strike  should 
be  a powerful  air  and 
campaign  targeted  on  the 
Republican  Guard  divisions 
that  sustain  Mr  Hussein’s 
regime.  That  campaign,  fo- 
cused on  military  targets, 
should  continue  until  he 
relents  on  inspections. 

"In  addition.  Iraq’s  gener- 
als must  be  reminded  by  our 
actions  - — again  flnd  again  if 
necessary  — that  their  forces 
•wiU^pay » terrihte  price  when 
'Mr  Hussein  takea  • an  the 


1 and  hrnnniartnng,  with  the 
fund-raising  investigations 
continuing  to  lap  at  his  door 
and  the  Paula  Jones  sexual 
harassment  case  looming,  the 
US’s  most  ratings-coDSCioos 
president  is  well  aware  that 
the  launch  of  hundreds  of 
cruise  missiles  against  Iraq 
would  “look  good  on  the  eve- 
ning news”,  as  one  commen- 
tator put  tt  yesterday . 

Yet  this  computer-game  ap- 
proach to  Saddam  HuSSefal 
overlooks  the  broader  context 


Arab  states,  frustrated  by  the  US  inability 
to  reactivate  the  peace  process,  have 
no  incentive  to  stick  their  necks  out 


United  States  and  the  United 
Nations.  This  not  only  would 
weaken  the  regime,  but  it 
may  also  eventually  induce 
the  Iraqi  army  to  remove  this 
man." 

This  is  the  beguiling  pros- 
pect for  many  Americans.  In  , 
domestic  political  terms, 
there  would  be  few  con- 
straints on;  Mr  Clinton  ff  he 
were  to  adopt  this  course. 

After  an  autumn  of  domes- 
tic political  defeats,  assaults 


of  US  responsibility  in  the 
stalled  Arab-Israell  peace  pro- 
cess, its  collapsing  policy 
towards  Iran,  and  its  embat- 
tled stance  vis-A-vis  Muslim 
terrorist  problems  both  in  the 
US  and  in  countries  around 
the  Caspian  oilfields. 

These  factors  impose  a set 
of  central  truths  which  the 
five-mlnute-attention-span 
culture  of  domestic  opinion 
can  Ignore  but  which  Mr  Clin- 
ton and  bis  advisers  cannot 


Diplomacy/ 

Albright  turns 
the  screw 


Richard  Norton- Taylor  Syria,  refused  to  join  the  US  state. 

in  condemning  President  Sad-  Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 

THE  United  States  sec-  dam,  in  marked  contrast  to  -Secretary,  said  yesterday  that 
retary  of  state.  Made-  their  position  before  and  dor-  Israel  must  refrain  from  ex- 
leine  Albright,  told  tng  the  Gulf  war.  panding  settlements  in  the 

Israel  yesterday  to  Their  dismay  at  the  state  of  occupied  territories  and  carry 
revive  negotiations  with  the  the  peace  talks  has  led  them  out  its  Oslo  commitment  to 
Palestinians.  She  also  made  a to  boycott  a US-sponsored  redeploy  troops, 
dear  link  between  the  stalled  Middle  East  economic  confer-  "There  is  an  obligation  on 
peace  process  and  the  crisis  ence  m the  Gulf  state  of  Qatar  the  government  of  Israel  to 
prompted  by  Saddam  Hus-  next  week.  return  to  the  negotiating 

se in’s  decision  to  expel  Amer-  Mrs  Albright  said  she  had  table  and  to  do  so  in  a way 

jean  weapons  inspectors  from  discussed  with  Mr  Netanyahu  that  is  consistent  with  what  it 
Iraq.  a four-point  agenda  covering  agreed  to  at  Oslo,”  he  told  the 

After  more  than  three  security,  the  further  rede-  Today  programme, 
hours  of  talks  in  London  with 
the  Israeli  prime  minister. 

Binyamin  Netanyahu,  she 
dispensed  with  diplomatic 
niceties  to  insist  at  a press 
conference  on  the  urgent  need 
to  break  the  impasse  over  the 
Oslo  accords. 

She  said  the  talks  had  cov- . 
ered  Iraq  and  the  peace 
process. 

■T  made  it  clear  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  Middle  East  peace 
process  and  the  broader 
issues  of  the  region,  it  was 
timp  for  us  to  move  on  the 
peace  process,”  she  said. 

Mrs  Albright  said  she 
would  deliver  a similar  mes- 
sage to  the  Palestinian  leader, 

Yasser  Arafat,  when  they 
meet  in  Geneva  today. 

' President  Clinton  has  dem- 
onstrated his  growing  impa- 
tience with  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment by  refusing  to  see  Mr 
Netanyahu  when  he  visits  the 
US  next  week.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr  Netanyahu 
sought  Mrs  Albright’s  help 
yesterday  in  persuading  Mr 
Clinton  to  change  his  mind, 
but  had  no  success. 

Washington  is  also  con- 
cerned about  the  direction 

Albiigbt:  insisted  on  the  need  to  break  the  Oslo  impasse 


• ’Ll  ployment  of  Israeli  troops,  a 

mm  m final  settlement  and  a "time 

^ m out”  plan,  in  which  Israel 

^ would  halt  temporarily  all 

■ _ settlement  bulldlnz  the 

if  irnQ  Palestinians  would  cooperate 

L U III  more  effectively  in  securing 

Israel  from  suicide  bombers. 

' Talks  on  a final  treaty 

A / would  cover  the  future  of  Je- 

r V rusalem  and  Jewish  settle- 

ments, the  return  of  Palestin- 
ian refugees,  and  the  issue  of 
ments.  Including  Egypt  and  a Palestinian  independent 


T 


state.  • 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 


afford  to:  that  US  policy  In  the 
Middle  East  is  crumbling; 
that  Washington  is  poorly 
placed  to  shore  it  up  quickly, 
and  that  the  last  thing  even 
US  public  opinion  would  tol- 
erate would  be  military  em- 
broilment without  a clear 
end. 

The  Iraq  crisis  embodies 
this  harsh  reality.  Iraq  has 
been  able  to  deft  the  UN  and 
the  US  because  Saddam  Hus- 
sein calculates  — probably 
rightly  — that  the  US  has  no 
long-term  policy  towards  Iraq 
beyond  wishing  to  see  the  end 
of  President  Saddam,  and  that 
the  International  coalition 
that  expelled  him  from  Ku- 
wait in  3991  no  longer  exists. 

Russia  and  France  are  now 
only  conditional  allies  in  the 
US  wish  to  maintain  the  in- 
ternational blockade  of  Iraq. 

Even  mare  'Importantly  — i 
and  underestunkfe^T' by  US  1 
policy-makers  — the  US’s 
Arab  allies  are  split  and  seep- 1 
deal  They  would  be  at  best 
unenthusiastic  supporters  of 
any  US  military  adventure.  I 

The  key  is  Egypt,  the  lead- , 
ing  Arab  military  power  and 
the  second-largest  recipient  of 
US  foreign  aid,  after  Israel.  I 
Egypt’s  support  for  the  US-led  I 
coalition  in  1391  was  crucial, 
but  Arab  opinion  is  angry  at 
what  is  seen  as  Washington's 
increasing  indifference  to  the 
suffering  of  Iraqis  under  US- 
driven  sanctions.  It  is  also 
more  sceptical  of  the  potential 
threat  President  Saddam 
poses  to  his  Arab  neighbours. 

Egypt  is  counselling 
restraint  warning  Washing- 
ton that  strikes  would 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

The  Egyptian  position  is 
mirrored  throughout  the 
Middle  East  — even  in  the 
Gulf  states.  Arab  states  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  US  in- 
ability to  reactivate  the  peace 
process  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians,  and  they  have 
no  incentive  to  stick  their 
necks  out  for  the  US  on  Iraq 
when  Washington  is  reluctant 
to  reciprocate  over  Israel. 

In  such  a context  US  public 
. opinion  may  simply  have  to 
! be  ignored  — though  this  is 
1 something  Mr  Clinton  is  al- 
ways loath  to  do.  Bat  holding 
back  may  be  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  The  kind  of  military 
action  open  to  the  US  would 
be  unlikely  to  have  much  im- 
pact in  getting  the  UN 
weapons  inspection  process 
restarted.  And  there  are  other 
priorities. 

As  a US  defence  expert 
Michael  Palaschak,  said  this 
week:  "Now  is  not  the  time 
for  military  action  . - - Now  is 
the  time  to  begin  to  rebuild 
and  strengthen  the  coalition 
that  Is  so  Important  to  us." 

Uttmi'ing*  Martin  . 
Woodacott,  paga  9 


News  in  brief 


The  UN/Kofi  Annan’s 
mediation  efforts  are 
an  ‘honourable  failure’ 


THE  United  Nations  secre- 
tary-general. Kofi  I 
Annan,  has  tried  his  ut-  i 
most  to  defuse  the  confronta- 
tion with  Iraq  but  has  quickly 
discovered  bow  the  world’s 
top  diplomat  can  be  sidelined 
into  irrelevance  once  the 
United  States  senses  a direct 
challenge  to  its  authority. 

At  a press  conference  yes- 
terday, Mr  Annan  was  his 
usual  dignified  self  express- 
ing dismay  at  Iraq’s  willing- 
ness to  use  human  ghieXrfa  as 
a ploy  against  possible- J7S  air 
strikes.  "Even  if  they  had  vol- 
unteered, you  don’t  put 
women  and  children  in  that 
situation,"  he  said. 

Mr  Annan,  who  has  sped 
30  years  at  the  UN.  must  hold 
few  illusions  about  his 
capacity  to  Influence  events 
once  the  interests  of  big  pow- 
ers are  in  play.. 

His  good  offices  in  the  cur- 
rent showdown  have  been  to 
little  effect  Last  week  he  sent 


three  troubleshooters  to 
Baghdad  to  try  to  end  the 
standoff.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
provide  a “ladder"  for  Iraq  to 
climb  hack  from  the 
"precipice”. 

But  the  mission  was  an  ex- 
ercise in  hitfilty.  One  of  the 
trio  said  the  Iraqis  "seemed  to 
have  made  up  their  minds 
even  before  we  arrived”. 

Mr  Annan’s  attempts  at  me- 
diation have  been  an  honour- 
able failure.  By  contrast, 
Richard  Butler,  the  Austra- 
lian head  of  the  UN  Special 
Commission  (Unscom)  moni- 
toring Iraq’s  weapons  pro- 
grammes, has  come  under 
criticism  for  bis  bombast  and 
bluster  in  a highly  charged 
situation.  Mr  Butler  revels  in 
a blunt,  undiplomatic  style,  in 
marked  contrast  to  Ms  prede- 
cessor, Rolf  Ekeus,  now 
Sweden’s  ambassador  to 
Washington. 

Mr  Ekeus  could  speak 
forcefully  when  he  wanted  to. 


Gulf  reaction/ 

Wary  friends  prepare 
to  face  the  blast 


Kath  EVarta  In  Doha 

GULF  states  braced 
themselves  once  again 
yesterday  to  absorb  the 
regional  shockwaves  ex- 
pected from  the  threatened 
US  strike  on  Iraq. 

As  reports  grew  of  height- 
ened activity  around  Ameri- 
can bases  in  the  region.  Gulf 
officials  began  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  US  policies  which 
appeared  to  increase  tension 
and  benefit  (he  region’s  most 
radical  superpower.  Iran. 

Washington’s  image  in  the 
Arab  oil  states  is  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Its  apparent  toler- 
ance of  the  hardline  policies 
of  the  Israeli  prime  minister, 
Binyamin  Netanyahu, 
towards  the  peace  process  is 
now  proving  highly  embar- 
rassing to  America’s  most 
loyal  allies  in  the  Arab  world. 
Its  dual  containment  policy, 
which  aims  to  isolate  both 
Iran  and  Iraq,  is  also  viewed 
as  a destabilising  influence. 

After  the  Gulf  war.  many 
Arab  states  hoped  that  Wash- , 
ington  would  tackle  the  the 
problem  of  Israel  and  Pales- 


Fighting  after  troops  open 
fire  on  East  Timor  campus 


NOBEL  peace  laureate 
Bishop  Carlos  Belo  has 
condemned  the  use  of  "exces- 
sive force”  by  Indonesian 
troops  in  East  Timor  after 
they  stormed  the  university 
campus  In  the  capital,  Dili, 
yesterday,  writes  Nick  Cum- 
ming-Bruce. 

A military  spokesman  de- 


nied reports  that  two  students 
were  killed  and  others  seri- 
ously injured,  claiming 
troops  had  merely  fired  in  the 
air  to  disperse  demonstrators. 

The  fighting  erupted  two 
days  after  students  held  a , 
candlelit  vigil  to  commemo- 
rate  a military  massacre  of 
demonstrators  in  1991. 


Kremlin  aide  sacked 


ONE  of  deputy  prime  min- 
ister Anatoly  Chubais* 


! \Jister  Azzatoly  Chubais* 
i key  Kremlin  allies  has  been 
I dismissed  pending  investiga- 
tions for  corruption,  writes 
j Tom  Whitehouse  in  Moscow. 
Alexander  Kazakov  was 
sacked  by  the  president  after  a 


Moscow  newspaper,  Novaya 
Gazeta,  accused  him  of  taking 
bribes.  After  originally  con- 
demning the  accusations,  Mr 
Chubais  appeared  more  con- 
trite yesterday,  pledging  to 
"accept  any  decision  the  presi- 
dent makes”  about  his  fixture. 


tine.  Now.  six  years  later,  dis- 
illusionment has  set  In. 

The  final  straw,  said  Gulf 
officials,  was  the  way  Wash- 
ington attempted  to  force 
its  Arab  allies  to  attend  an 
economic  convention  in 
Qatar  designed  to  promote  co- 
operation between  Arabs  and 
Israelis. 

The  US-backed  conference 
is  being  attended  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  Madeleine  Al- 
bright but  Arab  delegations 
are  threatening  to  boycot  it 

hi  contrast  to  the  empty 
seats  in  Doha,  Iran  is  ex- 
pected to  host  a well-attended 
summit  of  Muslim  leaders 
when  the  Islamic  Conference 
Organisation  meets  in 
Tehran  next  month. 

Saudi  Arabia ’8  Crown 
Prince,  Prince  Abdullah,  and 
the  Kuwaiti  Emir,  Sheikh 
Jaber,  have  already  said  they  j 
will  attend  the  Tehran  confer- 
ence, signalling  a new  era  of 
warmer  relations  between 
Iran  and  the  Gulf  states . 

Arab  diplomats  say  the 
message  to  Washington  is 

fhat  their  gnvarn  mants  are 
exasperated  with  what  they 
see  as  one-sided  US  policy 


Court’s  slap  in 
face  for  mother 

A WOMAN  who  disci- 
plined her  14-year-old 
daughter  with  a slap  in  the 
face  has  been  found  guilty 
of  misdemeanour,  assault 
and  battery  by  a US  jury. 

Kathi  Herred  aged  32, 
said  her  conviction  sends 
the  wrong  message  to 
parents. 

The  charges  carry  a pen- 
alty of  up  to  three  months 
in  jail  and  a $600  One.  al- 
though the  judge,  at  Novi, 
Michigan,  said  he  would 

not  Jail  Mrs  Herren. 

The  defendant’s  daugh- 
ter, Amber  Russell,  who 
has  been  staying  at  a juve- 
nile detention  centre  since 
the  incident  in  July,  says 
she  is  anrinm  to  return 
home. — AP. 


but  his  style  was  more  rapier 
fhan  cutlass.  Mr  Butler  is 
more  of  a blunderbuss,  whose 
hothead  style  has  hardly 
helped  to  cool  the  political 
temperature. 

In  news  conferences  in  the 
past  week.  Mr  Butler  brushed 
off  Iraqi  complaints  about  the 
preponderance  of  Americans 
on  UN  inspection  teams  as  a 
"disturbing  and  maybe  pa- 
thetic . . . falsification”. 

The  Russians  are  furious  at 
Mr  Butler’s  decision  to  pull 
out  UN  monitoring  teams 
from  Iraq  alter  the  expulsion 
of  US  inspectors. 

France  and  Egypt  are 
equally  critical  of  Mr  Butler, 
whose  decision  to  withdraw 
all  his  teams  has  given  the 
impression  that  he  is  acting 
at  the  behest  of  the  US  instead 
rof  listening  to  the  rest  of  the 
! Security  Council  — a charge 
Iraq  has  been  quick  to  make. 

Earlier  in  the  crisis,  Mr- 
Butler  was  upbraided  by  the 
British  mission  at  the  UN 
over  his  decision  to  suspend 
inspection  visits  because  of 
Iraq’s  decision  to  bar  US 
monitors. 

UN  watchers  say  Mr  Butler 
has  been  too  keen  to  stamp 
his  authority  on  Unscom  in 
an  effort  to  emerge  from  the 
shadow  of  Mr  Ekeus. 


“America  is  going  down  the 
drain  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
losing  Us  credibility  rapidly,” 
commented  Fahed  Fanek,  an 
economist  with  the  Jordanian 
delegation  attending  the 
Qatar  conference. 

"Everyone  is  going  to 
Tehran  because  they  think 
America  has  adopted  Israeli 
policy.” 

Iran  is  currently  enjoying  a 
wave  of  diplomatic  successes 
in  the  Gulf  and  Europe.  Not 
only  have  European  ambassa- 
dors returned  to  Tehran,  but 
its  foreign  minister  has  just 
concluded  a highly  successful 
tour  of  the  Gulf 

Kuwait,  meanwhile,  has  put 
its  armed  forces,  security  and 
hospital  personnel  on  a 
heightened  state  of  alert  In 
the  next  two  days,  500  British 
troops  are  due  to  arrive  for 
what  is  described  as  a "rou- 
tine training  exercise”. 


It’s  too  dangerous 
an  issue,  it  would 
set  too  powerful  a 
precedent  about 
the  impotence  of 
the  United  Nations 
if  we  didn’t 
proceed  on  this. 

President  Clinton 

How  nearare  the 
Americans  and 
their  stooges,  the 
British,  from 
launching  an 
aggression 
against  Iraq?  Well, 
any  moment-  This 
would  not 
surprise  us  at  all. 

Iraqi  foreign  minister 
Mohammed  Saeed 
al-Sahaf 

The  crisis  is 
serious.  France 
wants  a way  out  of 
the  crisis,  but  it’s 
all  in  the  hands  of 
the  Iraqis.  There  is 
only  one  way  out. 
There  is  only  one: 
that  Iraq  comply 
with  the  Security 
Council. 

French  foreign  ministry 
spokeswoman 
Anne  Gazeau-Secret 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Bonaparte 

-book 
lover 
and  thief 


A new  exhibition  reveals  that  the 
emperor  liked  books  so  much  he 
stole  them,  writes  Paul  Webster 


•*->,  -'.--A  ;>ty:  ' *'  ” 


The  world’s  most  il- 
lustrious castaway 
wasn’t  satisfied 
with  taking  one 
favourite  book 
when  he  was  banished. 
After  abdicating  in  April 
1814,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
plundered  the  library  at 
Fontainebleau,  snatching 
nearly  700  volumes  from 
under  the  nose  of  the  horri- 
fied librarian. 

Ten  months  later,  when 
the  Corsican  tyrant  sailed 
off  to  meet  his  Waterloo, 
the  Elba  collection  had 
risen  to  2,378  books,  many 
of  them  pinched  from  other 
libraries. 


Napoleon’s  bibliomania 
is  brought  to  Ugh*  in  an  ex- 
hibition In  Fontainebleau 
chateau  of  some  of  the  liter- 
ature he  took  to  Elba  after 
the  library  raid,  officially 
■«»iw  an  enlevement  — a 
kidnapping.  While  it  Is 
tempting  to  think  that  he 
was  trying  to  fool  his  ene- 
mies into  believing  he  had 
swapped  warfare  for  an  ac- 
ademic retreat,  even  the 
military  treatises  he 
grabbed  were  part  of  an  un- 
controllable passion  for 
reading. 

The  exhibition  curator, 
Daniele  Veron-Denise,  said 

Napoleon  read  everything 
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to  the  most 


he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
at  great  speed,  although  he 
rarely  finished  an  entire 
work.  SQs  interest  in  geog- 
raphy, history*  philosophy, 
science,  agriculture,  astron- 
omy. engineering,  war  and 
politics  was  more  than 
matched  by  a passion  for 
novels  and  poetry. 

“He  read  all  the  latest 
novels  with  surprising  vo- 
racity, often  complaining 
that  be  did  not  receive  as 


many  as  he  wanted  and  as 
quickly  as  he  wanted 
them,”  She  added.  “He  read 
them  in  his  carriage  while 
on  campaign  and  if  he 
didn’t  like  them  he  threw 
them  oat  of  the  window.” 
Napoleon’s  obsessive  col- 
lecting of  literatnre  took 
off  after  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition. when  the  official 
residence.  Malms  Ison,  near 
Paris,  was  allotted  6,000 
books.  libraries  were  also 


set  up  at  the  Tuilerles, 
Saint-Cloud,  the  Trianon. 
Compiegne  and  Raahboull- 
let.  By  1807  they  housed 

60,000  volumes.  On  cam- 
paign, Napoleon  took  a per- 
sonal hbzary  of  1,000  books. 

The  2,378 . volumes  accu- 
mulated an  Elba  seem  to 
have  been  mostly  durable 
personal  favourites.  Includ- 
ing Homer,  Virgil,  Caesar, 
Voltaire,.  CknmeUle,  Pascal. 
Goldoni,  Cervantes  and  Ma- 


dame de  StafcL  some  of 
whom  benefitted  from  bis 
detailed  written  criticism. 

Homer  was  lavished  with 
praise,  notably  for  bis  pre- 
battle descriptions.  “X 
could  have  been  on  the  eve 
of  Iena  or  AusterUtz.”  Na- 
poleon wrote  of  the  atmo- 
sphere In  The  Iliad.  “This  is 
a painting  of  the  truth.” 

Several  translated 
English  books,  including 
war  memoirs  of  victorious 


generals,  were  taken  from 
Fontainebleau,  but  the  run- 
away cross-channel  fevour* 

ite  was  an  Italian  transla- 
tion of  James  Macpherson  s 
Mpht  volumes  of  Ossian 
Highland  legends:  poems 
th”*  also  Inspired  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Byron. 

After  Waterloo,  Napoleon 
lost  his  last  literary  battle 
too,  wben  Blucher  sent 
Prussian  cavalry  to  stop 
him  lifting  10.000  books 
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from  the  Trianon.  He  took 
the  German  harassment 

“wSiie  his  entourage 
rushed  around  ttglj  *** 

inductions  on  the  Immi- 
nent exile  to  Saint  Helena, 
Napoleon  took  reftige  m the 
library  at  Malmaison, 
where  he -was  found  read- 
iWTpiulax  noveL  No  one 
recoS  its  title.  Mr 
whether  it  was  eventually 
chucked  ont  the  window. 


Rushdie’s  imaginary 
homeland  could  be 
Himalayan  retreat 


Suzanne  Goldenberg 
In  New  Delhi 


THE  British  author  Sal- 
man Rushdie  could 
soon  retreat  to  his  own 
Himalayan  hideaway 
—..albeit tone  needing  exten- 
sive repairs:  a family  holiday 
home  seized- by  the  Indian  au- 
thorities .sevefty^rs  ago. 

His  lawyer,  Vljay  Shankar 
Das,  is  to  travel  today  to 
Solan,  a hBL  station  in  the  Hi- 
malayan -region -of  Himachal 
Pradesh,  not  Ear -from  the  Raj 
summer  capital  Simla,  to  take 
formal  repossession  of  the 
home.  He  Is  also  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a telephone 
connection  and  builders. 

Indian  property  disputes 
are  legendary  for  their  lon- 
gevity, and  It  is  not  unheard 
of  for  owners  to  die  before 
complaints  are  settled.  Mr 
Das  said  the  author  was  ex- 
tremely excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  returning  to  . Ants 
Vina,  named  after  Mr  Rush- 
die's late  father,  although  the 
house  has  not  been  used  by 
the  family  for  decades. 

“When  he  gets  the  property 
he  will  be  only  too  happy  to 
use  It  for  quiet  moments  and 
for  writing,"  Mr  Das  said. 
"He  plans  to  put  it  to  good  use 
even  when  he  Is  not  there." 

He  said  Mr  Rushdie  would 
issue  a statement  saying  what 
those  plans  were.  "He  has  got 
something  in  mind.” 

Mr  Rushdie  has  been  fight- 
ing for  the  return  of  Anis 
Villa  for  live  years.  The  six- 
bedroom  house,  which  has 
fallen  into  disrepair,  was 
taken  over  by  the  government 
of  Himachal  Pradesh  to  bouse 
local  officials,  and  its  return 
required  the  intervention  of 
the  state's  chief  minister. 

A sprawling  stone  building 


"When  Rushdie  [left] 
gets  the  properly  he  will 
be  only  too  happy  to  use 
ft  for  quiet  moments  and 
for  writing.  He  plans  to 
put  tt  to  good  use  even 
when  he  is  not  there;  he 
has  something  In  mind. 
He  is  also  prepared  to 
make  arrangements  for 
Ins  personal  security  at 
the  villa' 

Vljay  Shankar  Das. 

Salman  Rushdie’s  lawyer 


with  2 £00  yards  of  lawn, 
hewn  from  a pine  forest,  Anis 
Villa  lies  just  outside  Solan,  a 
town  of 40,000  people.  With  its 
corrugated  tin  roof  — once 
painted  red  — four  turrets 
and  a verandah,  it  is  a land- 
mark in  the  valley. 

“It  is  a tolerably  good 
house,  but  it  requires  a lot  of 
renovations,”  said  B.  S. 
Nalnta,  Solan’s  district  collec- 
tor and  a next-door  neigh- 


bour. “If  Mr  Rushdie  is  to 
stay  here  than  they  definitely 
will  have  to  renovate.”  He 
said  the  colonial-era  house 
was  worth  between  1 million 
and  L5  million  rupees  (up  to 
£25,000). 

The  state  'authorities  took 
over  Anis  villa  In  1990.  claim- 
-ing  that  thp  Rushdie  family 
had  abandoned  it,  having  mi- 
grated to  Pakistan  after  Parti- 
tion in  1947. 

But  the  family  lived  in 
Bombay  until  1963,  when  they 
settled  in  Britain.  Anis 
Rushdie  rented  the  house  to 
the  local  education  authority 
for  a modest  2,000  rupees  a 
year  (£33  at  present  rates),  but 
according  to  Mr  Das.  he 
looked  after  the  property 
until  his  death  in  1988.  He 
transferred  ownership  of  the 
home  to  his  son  Salman  in 
1969.  “They  all  knew  whose 
house  it  was.” 

Although  the  courts  estab- 
lished Mr  Rushdie’s  owner- 
ship in  July,  the  handover 
was  delayed  while  both  sides 
pursued  compensation 
claims:  the  author  demanding 


back  rent  and  the  state  gov- 
ernment asking  for  the  repay- 
ment of  some  160.000  rupees 
spent  on  plumbing. 

The  author  is  pursuing  a 
separate  claim  for  the 
recovery  of  a colonial  bunga- 
low on  one  of  the  most  gra- 
cious roads  of  old  Delhi  from 
a sitting  tenant;  a former  Con- 
gress party  MP. 

Mr  Rushdie  was  a regular 
visitor  to  India  until  Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini's  1989  fatwa 
calling  for  his  death  over  the 
novel  The  Satanic  Verses.  It 
was  banned  in  India  after 
riots  among  Muslims. 

Mr  D as  said  Mr  Rushdie 
was  prepared  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  Ms  personal 
security  at  the  villa. 


Bathtime  for  an  elephant  at  the  annual  Sonepor  fair  in  Bihar,  eastern  India.  The  fair,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Asia,  usually  sees  75  elephants  sold.  photograph:  saurash  das 


French-speakers  reduced  to  a whisper 


Nick  Cumming-Bnice  harkens  to 
Chirac’s  attempt  to  arm  Francophonia 
against  the  onslaught  of  insidious  English 


PRESIDENT  Jacques 
Chirac  opened  a sum- 
mit of  49  nominally 
French-speaking  countries 
yesterday  with  a cultural 
rail  to  arms  against  linguisr- 
tic,  philosophical  and  cre- 
ative uniformity  in  a world 
increasingly  dominated  by 
English. 

But  the  staging  of  the 
seventh  summit  of  Franco- 
phone countries  in  Viet- 
nam, a former  colony  of 
France  where  even  its  em- 
bassy admits  only  0.99  per 
cent  of  the  population  now 
have  a working  command 
of  French,  gives  some  cur- 
rency to  the  sceptics’  view 
that  the  common  Language 
of  the  group  is  really 
business. 

Vietnam  has  made  eco- 
nomic and  development 
issues  the  priority  for  the 
summit  and,  expressing 
fears  about  the  impact  Of 
globalisation  on  weaker 
countries,  is  pushing  for 
what  Its  foreign  minister. 
Nguyen  Manh  Cam.  calls  a 
“Francophone  economic  co- 


operation space”.  Mr 
Chirac,  however,  kept  the 
focus  yesterday  on  loftier 


'Our  joint  combat  will 
allow  us  to  avert  the  risk  of 
a world  where  speech, 
thought  and  creativity 
comes  from  the  same 
mould,”  he  declared. 

“The  risk  of  uniformisa- 
tiou  and  impoverishment 
exists,”  he  said. 

“We  should  note,  without 
being  defeatist,  just  how 
much  this  risk  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  preponderance 


of  one  language  in  modern 
means  of  communication.” 

France,  be  announced,  is 
putting  FF20  million 
(£2.09  million)  into  a fund 
created  earlier  this  year  by 
ministers  from  La  Franco- 
phonie  to  challenge  the 
overwhelming  ascendancy 
of  English  on  la  toils  — or 
uie  web ” as  French  com- 
puter buffs  habitually  refer 
to  the  Internet.  “Franco- 
phone text,  sound  and 

images  must  be  massively 
present  there,”  he  declared. 

But  only  160  million  of 
the  450  million  people  in  La 
Francophonle  — “the  com- 
munity of  countries  which 
have  the  French  language 
in  common”,  as  It  describes 
itself  — speak  French  as  a 
first  or  ^ven  second  lan- 


guage. It  now  trails  wen  be- 
hind Chinese.  Hindi  and 
Spanish  in  world  usage. 

Vietnam,  at  least,  is  play- 
ing its  part.  Numerous  offi- 
cials, hotel  staff,  even  taxi 
drivers,  have  undergone 
months  of  French-language 
training  to  prepare  for  the 
biggest  International  meet- 
ing this  long-isolated  com- 
munist country  has  ever 
staged. 

With  the  help  of 

S12.5  million  (£7.5  million) 
from  France,  it  has  reno- 
vated a number  of  colonial- 
era  buildings  — and  gained 
valuable  experience  for  the 
summit  of  South-east  Aslan 
countries  It  hosts  next 
year. 

Mr  Chirac  is  taking  ad- 
vantage Of  the  summit  to 


Summit  states  accused  of  press  violations 

VHE  International  press 
■ wat 


watchdog  Reporters  sans 
Frontieres  has  accused  16 
countries  taking  part  in  the 
Francophone  summit  includ- 
ing the  host  Vietnam,  of  vio- 
lating press  freedom. 

The  Paris-based  group  said 
five  journalists  had  been 
killed  in  Francophone 
countries  since  the  organisa- 


tion’s last  summit  in  1995. 
Four  of  these  were  in  Cambo- 
dia. the  other  In  Rwanda. 

Rwanda,  Tunisia,  Burundi. 
Lebanon.  Niger,  Congo  and 
Vietnam  were  accused  of  cur- 
rently holding  journalists  in 
jaiL  A total  of  56  journalists 
had  been  imprisoned  in  14 
French-speaking  countries  in 
the  past  two  years. 


It  named  journalists  being 
held  in  jail,  including  Nguyen 
Hoang  Linh  — a a Vietnam 
news  magazine  editor  who 
was  arrested  last  month  fora 
series  of  reports  exposing 
official  corruption  — and 
called  on  La  Francophonie  to 
make  respect  of  press  free- 
doms a condition  of  member- 
ship.—Rollers. 


inject  a greater  sense  of  po- 
litical mission,  drawing  at- 
tention to  its  plans  to  ap- 
point a secretary -general. 

almost  certain  to  be  the  for- 
mer United  Nations  secre- 
tary-general Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali. 

He  si»n  sought  to  rally 
support  by  underlining 
that  if  the  new  figurehead 
provides  the  organisation 
with  “one  voice  and  one 
face”,  the  business  of  La 
Francophonie  is  diversity 
and  members  should  not  in- 
terfere in  each  other’s 
affairs. 

He  set  the  example  in  two 
days  of  bilateral  talks  with 
Vietnamese  leaders  before 
the  summit  by  studiously 
playing  down  any  public 
reference  to  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  Human  Rights 
Watch  and  other  organisa- 
tions about  the  detention  of 
political  and  religious  dissi- 
dents and  the  drafting  of 
legislation  “which  codifies 
the  repression  of  civil  and 
political  rights”. 

“No  one  has  the  monop- 
oly nor  the  immutable  reci- 
pe for  real  democracy,”  Mr 
Chirac  said  yesterday.  “But 
the  unanimous  aspiration 
of  people  to  see  human  lib- 
erty and  dignity  cannot  be 
ignored.” 


Time  up  for 
gunrunners 


Phil  Gunson  In  Mexico  City 


IEXZCO  and  the  United 
I States  signed  a conven- 
tion yesterday  aimed  at  curb- 
ing -a  dangerous  and  iHegal 
cross-border  trade.  For  a 
change,  the  criminal  activity 
was  not  the  flow  of  drugs  into 
America,  but  what  the  Mexi- 
can ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton called  “its  mirror  image" 
— the  smuggling  of  illicit 
weapons  into  Mexico. 

Mexican  diplomats  have 
long  complained  that  while 
Washington  blamed  “sup- 
plier" countries  for  the  drugs 
trade  It  regarded  the  contra- 
band arras  business  — using 
the  same  routes  in  the  reverse 
direction  — as  demand  led. 

Mexicans  have  a constitu- 
tional right  to  bear  arms.  But 
there  the  similarity  ends.  They 
are  only  allowed  to  own  small- 
calibre  guns,  and  they  must  be 
registered  and  kept  at  home. 

There  is  another  catch.  The 
retail  trade  in  guns  has  been 
banned  since  the  early  1970s, 
when  guerrillas  and  criminal 
gangs  began  stealing  from 
small-arms  dealers. 

"There  isn’t  a weapon  you 
can  buy  legally."  said  Sergio 
Gonzalez  Galvez,  head  of 
multilateral  affairs  at  the 
Mexican  foreign  ministry 


Leaking  frontier 
alarms  the  EU 


Smuggled  migrants 
seek  a gateway  to 
the  West,  writes 

Neil  Bowdler  in 

Ogrodniki,  Poland 

Heavy  snow  has 

brought  relief  to  Polish 
guards  patrolling  the 
75-mile  border  with  Lithua- 
nia. If  pnly  temporarily,  it 
may  dissuade  jhose  who 
make  a.  living  by'  smuggling 
people  across  the  frontier 
from  bringing  their  largely 
Aslan  cargo  into  Poland. 

There  are  no  tell-tale  foot- 
prints in  the  white  blanket, 
and  the  guards  have  time  to 
point  out  the  hollow  in  a field 
where,  a few  days  ago,  they 
caught  an  Afghan  family  of 
six  huddled  in  the  bushes. 
There  had  been  no  trace  of 
the  promised  car  to  pick  them 
up. 

The  Afghans  had  paid 
about  £1,750  each  for  passage 
from  their  warring  homeland 
and  poverty. 

On  the  same  day,  the 
guards  stumbled  upon  a path 
of -trampled  grass  leading 
from  the  border.  A night's 
searching  with  a pack  of  dogs 
led  them  six  miles  inland  to 
41  abandoned  migrants  from 
Bangladesh.  Nepal.  Pakistan 
and  Sri  Lanka. 

Cold  and  tired,  the  mi- 
grants put  up  no  resistance. 
But  the  Bangladeshis  were 
surprised  to  hear  they  were 
in  Poland.  They  had  spent 
two  weeks  in  what  their 
guides  described  as  a Warsaw 
hotel  (it  was  probably  Lithua- 
nian) before  being  dropped, 
penniless,  at  the  border  with 
the  words:  “That  way  to 
Germany." 

There  has  been  a 60  per 
cent  rise  in  recorded  illegal 
border  crossings  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year.  But 
many  more  migrants  bypass 
the  guards  undetected. 

Until  the  Polish  patrol’s 
recent  acquisition  of  two  heli- 
copters. the  smugglers  were 
bringing  in  Asians  by  light 
aircraft  unpenalised. 

The  Polish  authorities  be- 
lieve there  may  be  as  many  as 
1.5  million  migrants  in  Lithu- 
ania and  Belarus,  awaiting 
their  chance  to  cross  into 


Poland.  Among  them  are  gen- 
uine refugees  from  Sri  Lanka, 
Afghanistan  and  even  Soma- 
lia — all  of  them  prey  for  the 
traffickers  who  feed  on  their 
desperation. 

The  ease  with  which  mi- 
grants appear  to  be  penetrat- 
ing the  Polish-LithuaDian 
border  and  the  frontier  with 
Ukraine  to  the  south  alarms 
European  Union  states  en- 
gaged in  a damp-down  on  ille- 
gal migration  and  asylum- 
seeking since  the  early  1990s. 

They  see  in  Poland's  east- 
ern borders  both  the  HU’S 
future  frontier  and  a second 
line  of  defence  against  migra- 
tion into  Western  European 
states. 

Conscious  that  Poland  is 
still  largely  just  a stop-off 
point  for  migrants  beading 
West,  the  EU  has  identified 
the  improvement  of  provi- 
sions on  Poland’s  eastern  bor- 
ders as  a key  priority. 

Visiting  EU  delegations 


point  to  the  Polish  and  Lith 
anian  border  guards'  lack 
experience  on  a frontier  on 
patrolled  almost  exclusive 
by  Russians.  In  private  th< 
strongly  suspect  — ■ as  oi 
official  of  the  European  Coi 
mission  confirmed  — that  t 
underpaid  guards  may  son 
times  co-operate  with  tl 
traffickers. 

The  guards  on  the  Lith! 
nlan  border  cannot  dlsgul 
their  sympathy  for  t] 
migrants. 

"Some  are  completely  fi 
ished,  physically  and  psycl 
logically.  Without  the  medic 
help  we  provide,  some  con 
conceivably  have  died,"  sa 
one  officer. 


Moulin  Rouge  gets  petticoats 
in  a twist  over  backstage  strike 


Alex  Duval  Smith  tai  Paris 


Managers  of  the  Mou- 
lin Rouge  in  Paris  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  the 
cancan  would  go  on,  de- 
spite a frou-frou  among 
backstage  staff,  who  are 
picketing  the  Montmartre 
music  ball. 

Patrons  arriving  for 
tonight's  two  performances 
of  the  £75-a-tieket  Formida- 
ble dance  show  will  be  ush- 
ered in  through  emergency 
mats  to  avoid  a picket  by  the 
Communist-led  CGT  union 
m the  red-velvet  foyer. 

The  audience,  as  last 
weekend,  may  also  rind 
placard- bearing  strikers 
pacing  the  stage  during  a 
dance  routine  of  high-kicks, 
feathers  and  sequin ed  bare 
breasts. 

Union  members  among 
the  etectncians.  scenerv 
shifters  and  dressers  have 
been  on  strike  for  a week 


over  the  non -pay 

long-service  bo 
claim  is  owed  to  l 
Yesterday,  awiii 
that  the  show’s  li 
were  unhappy  i 
conditions  and  i 
to,  managers  we 
their  petticoats  fc 
“There  must  b 
talk  of  this  si 
spokeswoman  s 
Show  will  go  on. 
™ Rouge  has  S 
employees.  Thes 
are  employed  by 
company  on  confa 
An  off-duty  bou 
OfH,  wbid 

io«9  and  was  fan 
by  Toufouae-Lau 
/The  atmosphere 

Thn^j  were  sc 
Thursday  night 
ajd  the  dispute  li 
wmspread.” 

One  dresser  s 
Management  has 
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Imprint  on  contemporavy  art 


IN  THE  London  art  world 
of  the  post-war  years.  De- 
als Mathews,  who  has 
died  aged  84,  was  an  in- 
fluential figure.  He  was  a 
successful  artist,  the  organis- 
ing secretary  of  the  Contem- 
porary Arts  Society  from  1946 
to  1956,  a contributor  to  The 
Critics  on  the  BBC’s  Home 
Service,  and  wrote  freelance 
travel  articles.  His  passion 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  visual 
arts  helped  a great  number  of 
artists  to  re-establish  their 
careers  after  the  war. 

He  was  bora  in  Hampstead 
the  only  son  or  R G Mathews, 
a Montreal  newspaper  artist 
who  had  settled  in  London  a 
few  years  earlier.  His  father 
portrayed  the  celebrities  of 
the  day  for  the  Graphic  and 
the  Bystander.  One  of  these 
was  Denis’s  mother,  the  ac- 
tress Lilly  Manton,  whose 
image  became  a popular  pin- 
up for  soldiers  during  the 
first  world  war.  Denis 
attended  the  Slade  School  of 
Fine  Art  during  the  1930s, 
where  his  draughtsmanship 


was  especially  commended. 
During  the  second  world  war, 
he  served  as  an  air  raid  war- 
den and,  with  the  help  of  Vera 
Cunningham,  organised  trav- 
elling exhibitions  by  the  Civil 
Defence  Artists.  These  popu- 
lar events  were  supported  by 
Augustus  John,  Matthew 
Smith,  Graham  Sutherland 
and  John  Rothenstein  and  did 
much  to  keep  contemporary 
painting  alive  during  the  war. 

At  the  Contemporary  Arts 
Society  he  worked  tirelessly 
to  promote  its  activities  and 
increased  its  membership 
dramatically  during  his  10 
years  in  office.  When  time 
permitted,  he  would  retreat  to 
his  cottage  in  St  Just  in  Rose- 
land,  Cornwall,  to  paint  and 
in  1947  he  held  his  first  one- 
man  exhibition  at  the  Leices- 
ter Galleries.  This  consisted 
of  monotypes  in  colour, 
resulting  from  transferring 
oil  paint  from  one  surface  to 
another,  creating  qualities  of 
texture,  line  and  colour 
gained  in  no  other  way.  If  was 
these  works,  which  estab- 
lished his  reputation  and  he 
held  subsequent  exhibitions 
in  the  1950s  at  the  Redfern 
Gallery,  Leicester  Galleries 
and  Agnews.  One  of  his  mono- 
types was  purchased  for  the 
Tate  Gallery. 

He  travelled  Widely  to  Yu- 
goslavia, France,  Italy,  Russia 
and  in  1954  was  invited  to  join 
a British  delegation  to  China. 
As  a committed  socialist 
whose  beliefe  were  formed  in 
the  Intellectual  milieu  of 
Hampstead  in  the  1930s,  this 
was  an  opportunity  he 
relished.  He  made  friends 
with  many  Chinese  artists 
and  from  them  perfected  his 
ink  drawing,  using  his  own 
hand-prepared  Chinese  inks. 


Anne  Robertson 


China  syndrome ...  a visit  to 
China  inspired  some  of 
Denis  Mathews’s  best  work, 
including  his  Waterfront, 
Chungking  (1954-55) 

One  hilarious  episode  oc- 
curred during  a difficult  audi- 
ence with  Chou  En-lal,  in  the 
company  of  Stanley  Spencer. 
Chou  asked  Stanley  what  he 
thought  of  China.  After  some 
thought  Stanley  replied: 
“Well  China  is  really  on  the 
edge  of  Cookham.”  The 
reverse  was  true  for  Denis 
and  he  produced  some  of  his 
best  paintings  from  this  trip, 
working  from,  sketches  in  a 
studio  in  Swiss  Cottage  a hun- 
dred yards  from  his  great 
friend  Josef  Herman.  One  of 
these  paintings  Waterfront, 
Chungking  (now  Chooqking), 
was  recently  purchased  for 
the  government  art 
collection. 

Another  project  was  con- 
ceived in  the  wine  cellars  of 
the  Cote  d’Or  and  achieved 
fruition  with  the  publication 
of  A Book  Of  Burgundy  (1958). 
Denis’s  origins}  lithographs 
have  made  this  a collector’s 
prize.  His  work  could  now  be 
perceived  as  felling  into  the 
neo-romantic  tradition  in 
British  art,  as  typified  by  his 
contemporaries  John  Men- 
ton. John  Craxton  and  Keith 
Vaughan. 

In  i960  he  married  Anna 
Freeman-Saunders  and 
together  they  made  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  east  Asia 
where  Denis  had  organised 
an  exhibition  of  British  art  in 
Beijing.  Returning  via  Ball, 
they  were  so  captivated  by 
the  island  that  they  returned 
to  live  there  the  following 
year.  An  account  of  this  ad- 
venture is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  The  Night  of  Fur- 
ttamo  (1965)-  Their  idyllic 
existence  was  shattered  by 
tiie  eruption  of  the  volcano 
Gunung  Agung  and  the 
scenes  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion made  a deep  impression 
on  them  both.  The  BBC  subse- 
quently broadcast  Denis’s 
film.  Black  Cloud  Over  Bali, 
to  great  acclaim.  They  then 
moved  to  Brecon  in  Wales, 
where  they  restored  and  deco- 


rated a large  Regency  bouse. 
Five  years  later  Anna  died 
from  a brain  tumour  and  De- 
nis retreated  to  the  isolation 
of  an  island  on  Loch  Moidart, 
Scotland.  He  gradually 
rebuilt  his  life  painting  some 
glorious  pictures  of  the  loch, 
concerning  himself  with  the 
reflections  of  light  and  colour 
through  the  seasons.  It  was 
there  that  he  met  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  and  together 


they  returned  to  Brecon,  liv- 
ing in  the  converted  stables 
after  selling  the  bouse. 

From  the  late  1960s  he  de- 
veloped a form  of  brain  atro- 
phy which  gradually  im- 
paired his  memory.  He 
refused  to  wallow  in  self-pity 
and  his  energy  and  good  hu- 
mour remained  undimin- 
ished until  the  end.  He  had  a 
great  love  of  music  and  drew 
Casals  at  Prades  in  1950. 


Archaeologist 
of  rare  coin 


IN  LIGHTER  moments  Pro- 
fessor Anne  Robertson, 
who  has  died  aged  87,  used 
to  describe  herself  as  a 
“mule”,  the  numismatic  term 
for  a coin  whose  two  sides  be- 
long to  different  types.  This 
was  particularly  apt  as  her 
academic  life  was  divided  be- 
tween archaeology  and  nu- 
mismatics, yet  bound 
together  by  her  service  of 
over  40  years  In  the  Hunter- 
ian Museum  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow. 

Far  from  this  division  of 
effort  diluting  her  contribu- 
tion to  both  subjects,  her  deep 
knowledge  of  one  discipline 
enhanced  her  understanding 
of  the  other.  In  an  age  of  in- 
creasing specialisation,  it  was 
Anne  Robertson’s  achieve- 
ment to  win  international 
respect  in  both. 

Bom  to  teacher  parents, 
Anne  Strachan  Robertson 
was  a brilliant  classics  stu- 
dent at  Glasgow  University, 
winning  the  Cowan  medal 
and  taking  a first-class  degree 
in  1932.  Shortly  afterwards, 
she  was  appointed  to  a post  in 
the  university’s  Hunterian 
Museum.  She  continued  to 
work  there  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1975,  apart  from  a 
brief  early  period  of  absence 
to  study  archaeology  with 
Professor  REM  (later  Sir 
Mortimer)  Wheeler  at  London 
University  and  to  further  her 
numismatic  imowtedge  in  the 
coin  room  of  the  British  Mu- 


seum. The  University  of  Glas- 
gow awarded  her  a D Litt  in 
1965  and  a titular  professor- 
ship of  Roman  archaeology  in 
1974. 

Her  lectures  to  undergradu- 
ates covered  all  aspects  of  ar- 
chaeology from  pre-history 
onwards,  but  her  principal  in- 
terest was  the  Roman  period 
in  Scotland.  She  undertook 
excavations  mainly  on  mili- 
tary sites  in  central  and 
southern  Scotland,  which 
were  conducted  with  meticu- 
lous attention  to  detaiL  These 
resulted  in  major  publica- 
tions on  the  forts  at  Dun- 
tocher  (1957),  Castledykes 
(1964)  and  Birrens  (1975),  as 
well  as  shorter  works  and 
contributions  to  academic 
journals. 

She  is  perhaps  most  widely 
known  for  her  book  an  one  of 
her  enduring  preoccupations, 
The  Antonine  Wall,  first  pub- 
lished in  I960,  which  reached 
its  fourth  edition  in  1990.  She 
was,  from  its  first  meeting,  an 
active  member  of  the  interna- 
tional Congress  of  Roman 
Frontier  Studies  (Limes- 
kongress). 

Although  archaeology  was 
mare  prominent  during  her 
wnflier  years,  she  also  found 
time  for  numismatics.  Taking 
over  from  her  mentor.  Sir 
George  Macdonald,  who  had 
published  the  Greek  coins  in 
the  Hunter  Coin  Cabinet,  she 
began  work  on  the  Roman 
iwqifta.  She  demonstrated  her 


Robertson ...  40  years  of  service  to  the  Hunterian  Museum 


CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


■ V 


QUENTIN  Davies,  a member 
of  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
Committee  of  Standards  and 
Privileges,  has  asked  us  to 
mate  clear  his  position  in  the 
committee’s  deliberations  on 
the  Downey  Report  and  Mr 
Neil  Hamilton,  reported  on 
page  one  of  the  Guardian  on 
Friday,  November  7. 

Mr  Davies  says  the  commit- 
tee did  not  vote  by  nine  votes 


to  nil  that  Mr  Hamilton  took 
from  Mr  A1  Fayed.  “The 
truth  was  by  eight  votes  to 
two,”  Mr  Davies  says.  On  the 
specific  issue  of  whether  Mr 
Hamilton  took  cash  from  Mr 
Ai  Fayed,  the  committee 
voted  first  on  an  amendment 
to  insert  the  words:  “The 
committee  did  not  arrive  at  a 
practicable  way  of  reaching  a 
judgment  which  adds  to  or 


versatility,  however,  by  inter- 
rupting this  task  to  meet  an 
urgent  request  for  a volume 
in  the  SyUoge  of  the  Coins  of 
the  British  Isles  series  on  the 
Hunter’s  important  collection 
of  1191  Anglo-Saxon  coins, 
which  appeared  in  Z961. 

Returning  to  her  original 
programme,  she  matin  her 
principal  contribution  to  nu- 
mismatic scholarship  in  the 
five  volumes  of  the  Catalogue 
of  Roman  Imperial  Coins 
<1962,  1971,  1977.  1978  and 
1982)  in  the  Hunter  Coin  Cabi- 
net. For  her  outstanding 
achievements,  she  was 
awarded  numismatics'  high- 
est honours,  .the  medal  of  the 
Royal  Numismatic  Society  in 


subtracts  from  the  commis- 
sioner’s [Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney’S] findings."  The  vote  on 
that  was  nine  to  nil.  Mr 
Davies  did  not  vote,  as  we 
reported. 

We  quoted  Sir  Robert  Shel- 
don, the  committee  chairman. 

as  saying  that  this  meant  that 
the  committee  had  accepted 

Sir  Gordon’s  view  that  there 
was  compelling  evidence  that 
Mr  Hamilton  took  the  cash. 
However,  this  vote  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  an- 


1964  and  the  Archer  M Hun- 
tington medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  Society  in 
1970.  Her  final  magnum  opus, 
an  inventory  of  Roman  coin 
hoards  found  in  Britain,  is  at 
present  going  through  the 
press. 

The  impressive  volume  of 
published  work  was  achieved 
while  continuing  her  curato- 
rial duties  in  the  museum, 
where  she  became  Keeper  of 
the  Cultural  Collections  and 
the  Hunter  Coin  Cabinet  in 
1964.  She  was  also  conscious 
of  the  important  part  played 
In  archaeology  and  numis- 
matics by  dedicated  amateurs 
and  fostered  co-operation 
through  her  strong  support  of 


other  vote  to  incorporate  the 
whole  amended  paragraph  in 
the  committee's  report  to  the 
Commons,  and  the  result  of 
that  was  eight  to  two,  with  Mr 
Davies,  who  disagrees  with 
Sir  Robert’s  interpretation, 
and  Ann  Widdecombe  voting 
against 

Mr  Davies  also  complained 
that  we  said  that  he  and  Miss 
Widdecombe  “refused  to  ac- 
cept the  original  draft  of  the 
report".  He  says:  “This  is  dis- 
ingenuous. We  refused  to  ac- 


Throughout  his  life  he  was 
confused  with  the  pianist  De- 
nis Matthews  and  was  on  one 
occasion  asked  to  play  at  a 
concert  For  his  part,  the  pia- 
nist said:  “Of  course  this  cuts 
both  ways.  1 was  very  excited 
to  be  asked  about  playing  for 
some  French  prince,  but 
rather  dashed  when  it  turned 
out  to  be  paying  for  some 
French  prints.” 

In  the  past  three  years,  two 


the  Council  for  Scottish  Ar- 
chaeology, and  of  both  local 
and  natingpi  archaeological 
and  numismatic  societies. 
She  was  much  sought  after  as 
a lecturer,  skilfully  adjusting 
her  remarks  in  her  soft  al- 
most purring  voice  to  the  var- 
ied audiences  she  addressed 
without  pretension  or  conde- 
scension. Another  concern 
was  the  need  to  encourage 
young  people  in  archaeology, 
welcoming  them  on  her  own 
excavations.  She  also  estab- 
lished the  Robertson  Awards 
to  acknowledge  achievement 
and  good  archaeological 
practice. 

Many  thought  her  formida- 
ble on  first  acquaintance, 
slightly  aloof  and  intensely 
serious,  but  those  who  won 
her  acceptance  found  her  loy- 
alty just  as  Intense,  and  dis- 
covered a seam  of  puckish  hu- 
mour and  a readiness  to  tell 
Stories  against  herself.  To  her 
female  students  she  was  a 
role  model  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  what  was  then  a 
man’s  world,  hut  who  showed 
by  her  stylish  outfits  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  be  a 
frump  in  order  to  be  taken 
seriously  as  a scholar. 

Despite  her  high  public  pro- 
file, Anne  Robertson  was  an 
extremely  private  person. 
Most  of  her  many  friends  only 
learned  of  her  long  service  to 
the  Samaritans  after  her 
death.  Few  knew  anything  of 
her  private  life,  beyond  her 
love  of  reading,  walking  and 
gardening,  and  her  Christian 
feith. 

Anne  Robertson  never  mar- 
ried, but  was  close  to  her 
three  sisters  (one  of  whom 
survives  her)  .and  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren. 


exhibitions  of  his  work  have 
been  held  at  the  Bartley  Drey 
Gallery  in  London  and  next 
week  a retrospective  opens  at 
Y TabemacL  the  Museum  Of 
Modem  Art,  Machynlleth  in 
Wales.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  Margaret 


Stephen  Bartley 


Marion  W Archibald 


Anne  Robertson,  archaeologist, 
bom  May  3.  1910;  died  October 
4,1997 


cept  every  draft  presented  by 
the  majority  — Including  the 
one  issued.  Miss  Widdecombe 
abstained  and  I voted  against. 
By  voting  against  the  report 
as  a whole,  I disassociated 
myself  from  it  in  its  entirety 
(I  believe  Miss  Widdecombe 
would  argue  her  abstention 
had  the  same  effect).” 

While  standing  for  the  sub- 
stance of  our  report,  we  ac- 
cept that  In  concentrating  on 
the  vote  of  nine  to  nil,  our 
failure  to  refer  to  the  vote  of 


Denis  Mathews,  artist,  horn 
1913,  died  November  11, 1997 


Stefania  Spencer 


STEFANIA  Spencer,  a town 
planner  and  architect, 
who  has  died  aged  54,  was 
once  described  by  her  head- 
mistress as  “a  vivacious 
girl”.  She  was,  In  feet,  a tur- 
bulent pupil  whose  over- 
abundant energy  was  a threat 
I*  to  the  sober  decorum  of  the 
Bolton  School  for  Girls. 

After  the  Oxford  School  of 
Architecture,  in  1970  she  be- 
came features  editor  of  the 
newly  founded  Building  De- 
sign magazine.  In  1976  she 
took  an  urban  design  degree, 
which  finally  led  to  her  to 
chairing  Oxford  Council's 
planning  committee.  In  this 
position,  she  reformed  the 
planning  process  to  bring 
greater  openness  to  this  some- 
times murky  area,  initiating 
workshop  sessions  to  encour- 
age public  participation.  She 
resigned  when  she  found  she 
had  cancer,  only  10  weeks 
before  she  (fled. 

Stefs  furious  creativity  had 
not  come  without  a price. 
Bouts  of  depression  were  as 
extravagantly  energetic  as 
her  periods  of  exhilaration. 
Her  second  marriage  to  John 
Silencer  largely  enabled  her 
to  throw  off  this  depressive 
tendency,  and  she  and  John 
achieved  a pleasant  domestic- 
ity. She  created  a splendid 
garden  around  their  house, 
bred  Papillon  dogs,  knitted  at 
a rate  measurable  in  miles 
per  hour,:  painted  and  enter- 
tained lavishly. 

She  also  brought  glamour, 
humour  and  gaiety  to  a world 
often  sadly  short  of  these 
ties.  She  leaves  two  sons, 
her  first  marriage. 


David  Austin 


Stefania  Mary  Spencer,  urban 
planner,  bom  May  11. 1943;  died 
August  3, 1997. 


eight  to  two  which  immedi 
ately  qualified  it,  was  mis- 
leading to  the  extent  that  it 
failed  to  represent  Mr  Da- 
vies's position. 

It's  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor, Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  from  Ham  to 
5pm,  Monday  to  Friday.  Fax: 
0171  239  9897.  E-matt: 

IanJMayes@guardian.co.ub 


Face  to  Faith 


When  east 
meets  west 


Dr  EBaabeth  Harris 


HOULD  WE  be  sur- 
prised that  religion 

has  a dark  side?  The 
Guardian’s  investiga- 
tion Into  the  Friends  of  the 
"Western  Buddhist  Order  (Oc- 
tober 27)  highlighted  harrow- 


S! 


abuse  within  the  order  and 
implied  these  had  not  been  ab- 
errations, but  had  flowed  di- 
rectly from  the  views  on  sexu- 
ality held  by  the  order’s" 
founder,  Saogharakshita.  The 
reply  of  FWBO  member  Vish- 
vapani  (November  8)  defended 
the  order’s  principles  whilst 
admitting  there  had  been  mis- 
takes. He  denied  these  bad 
bad  anything  to  do  With  the 
FWBO's  general  teachings. 

The  FWBO  is  not  unique  in 
having  to  face  patnfnl  allega- 
tions, either  within  Buddhism 
or  the  wider  religious  world. 
In.  America,  in  the  1980s,  a 
Tibetan  Buddhist  group  was 
devastated  at  the  revelation 
that  its  leader  was  HIV  posi- 
tive and  had  bad  unprotected 
sex  knowing  his  condition. 
The  upheaval  in  the  Catholic 
Church  about  child  abuse 
shows  Christianity  is  no  less 
vulnerable. 

Buddhism  offers  a serene 
and  peaceful  face  to  the  west, 
through  rts  iconography  and 
its  discipline  of  meditation. 
Yet,  Buddhism  possesses  an- 
other powerful  image— of  a 
world  enmeshed  in,  and  fired 
by,  egotistical  craving.  This  is 
the  human  condition.  Bud- 
dhism Insists.  This  is  the  men- 
tal derangement  we  are  con- 
fronted with  because  of  greed, 
hatred  and  ignorance.  The  vi- 
sion is  horrific,  but  realistic.  It 
looks  human  pain  and  evil  foil 
in  the  fece  with  an  astonishing 
clarity. 

Of  course,  Buddhism  does 
not  end  with  this.  Root  out 
greed,  hatred  and  ignorance 
and  peace  and  harmony  will 
arise,  it  insists.  But  the  enor- 
mity of  this  task  and  the 
strength  of  the  opposing  force 
of  human  greed  is  not  mini- 
mised. That  this  craving 
might  infiltrate  and  take  the 
upper  hand,  even  within  reli- 
gious institutions,  few  Bud- 
dhists would  deny,  including 
members  of  the  FWBO.  Their 
openness  about  the  past 
shows  this. 

Countries  in  Asia  with  a 
Buddhist  heritage  have  devel- 
oped rh pries  and  hfllanres  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of 
abuses.  But  when  a religion 
moves  from  its  traditional  cul- 
tural home  to  another  envi- 
ronment these  are  liable  to 
vanish. 

In  this  century,  almost 
every  manifestation  of  Bud- 
dhism has  arrived  in  the  west 
— , from  Thailand.  Sri  Lanka. 
Tibet  Japan  and  Vietnam — a 


unique  occurrence.  Some 
western  groups  have 
remained  strictly  attached  to 
an  Aslan  tradition.  The  task 
Sangharakshita  set  himself 
was  to  strip  the  tradition  back 
to  the  underlying  unity  which 
he  felt  existed  within  the  three 
main  schools  (Theravada,  Ma- 
hayanaand  Vajrayana)  to 
create  a Buddhism  relevant  to 

the  west  It  is  a most  admira- 
ble ideaL  Wherever  Bud- 
dhism travelled  from  its  origi- 
nal home  to  India,  it  adapted, 
not  by  condemning  the  exist- 
ing culture  but  by  incorporat- 
ing elements  of  it 

Yet  there  are  dangers  in  in- 
culturation.  For  Instance, 
within  the  FWBO  lies  a bint  of 
disdain  towards  the  Irving  ex- 
pressions of  Buddhism  In 
Asia.  It  has  meant  that  the 
order  has  not  looked  to  the 
authority  of  any  tradition  to 
guide  and  authenticate  its 
own  practice. 

For  all  western  Buddhist 
groups,  leadership  is  a crucial 
question.  In  all  schools  of  Bud- 
dhism, the  Importance  of  dis- 
cernment is  stressed,  espe- 
cially in  choosing  a teacher. 
Abuses  have  occurred,  to 
America  and  Britain,  where 
there  has  been  an  Inadequate 
religious  context  for  evaluat- 
ing a teacher  or  leader.  This 
can  be  true  both  for  a group 
such  as  the  FWBO  and  one 
which  sees  itself  as  firmly 
wedded  to  an  Asian  tradition. 

Those  scarred  in  the  FWBO 
centre  which  had  to  be  closed 
were  probably  so  new  to  Bud- . 
dhlsm  that  they  had  no  point 

of  comparison  which  would 
have  told  them  that  what  they 
were  hearing  about  the  family 
or  sexual  relationships  was  a 
travesty  of  Buddhism.  1 know 
of  no  Aslan  Buddhist  tradition 
which  denigrates  the  family, 
in  spite  of  the  strong  monastic 
tradition.  Nor  one  in  which 
the  beautiful  idea  of  kalyana 
mitta  (spiritual  friendship)  in- 
volves sexual  relationships. 

I hope  the  FWBO  continues 
to  explore  ways  of  making 
Buddhism  relevant  to  the 
west.  It  has  been  a pioneer.  It 
can  continue  to  be  so.  Yet,  1 
would  urge  it  to  realise  that  it 
cannot  stand  alone.  No  west- 
ern Buddhist  group  can.  All 
need  the  living  tradition  of 
Buddhists  in  the  east  and  the 
friendship  of  other  Buddhist 
groups  here.  Only  then  will 
distortions  of  Buddhist  prac- 
tice and  the  infiltration  of 
agendas  based  on  greed  be  de- 
tected and  rooted  out  We 
should  not  be  surprised  that 
religion,  like  human  society, 
has  a dark  side.  All  of  us  who 
are  religious  must  face  it  and 
struggle  to  transform  it. 


Dr  Elizabeth  Harris,  the 
Methodist  Inter-Faith  Officer, 
lectures  and  writes  on 
Buddhism. 


Weekend  Birthdays 


No  novelist  alive  could  nar- 
rate the  career  of  Paul  Ray- 
mond, 72  today:  the  broad 
mercantile  sweep  is  Balza- 
cian,  but  who  could  catch  the 
Brighton  Rock  details?  Post- 
war, he  was  a wide  boy,  no,  a 
positive  spiv,  selling  combs, 
nylons,  petrol  coupons,  the 
half-illicit  signifiers  at  lux- 
ury, the  keys  to  a bit  of  sex, 
when  he  moved  over,  not  so 
Car,  into  showbiz.  Open  a new 
chapter  with  him  to  a duff 
mind-reading  act  in  Hading  va- 
riety theatres,  average  audi- 
ence of  three,  suddenly  under- 
standing punters  would  still 
turn  up  if  the  girls  on  the  bin 
displayed  their  tits.  A few  el- 
lipses on  the  page  and  he’s  to 
Soho,  moustached  and  coiffed, 
presciently  perceiving  that 
the  flesh  trade,  like  that  of 
barbers  and  hairdressers,  is 

going  up  to  the  world  and  put- 
ting Raymond’s  RevueBar  on 
the  tourist  itinerary:  now 
comes  the  witty  chapter  on 
the  founding  of  the  soft-pom 
mag  publishing  company;  All 
your  top-shelf,  sir;  and  the 
one  on  the  deserted  wife  and 
lost  children.  Back  to  the  plot, 
picking  up  on  a small  scene 
earlier  where  Raymond  dis- 
covers that  it  is  cheaper  to 
own  property  than  lease.  He 
begins  to  buy  Soho,  as  in  Mo- 
nopoly. until  be  owns  over  400 
properties,  the  RevueBar  is 
made  over  to  his  choreogra- 
pher and  he  is  far  richer  than 
the  Duke  of  Westminster: 
alone  at  last  with  a fortune  of 
£1.65  billion. 

Today ’s  other  birthdays : 

Dawn  Airey,  director  of  pro- 
grammes, Channel  5, 37;  Ed 
Asner,  actor,  68;  J G Ballard, 
writer,  67;  John  Banfield, 
former  chairman,  Mobil  OS, 
50;  Daniel  Barenboim,  pia- 
nist, conductor,  54;  Andrew 
Castle,  tennis  player,  34;  Sir 
Geoffrey  Chandler,  chair- 
man, Amnesty  International 
Business  Group,  former 
chairman.  National  Council 
for  Voluntary  Organisations, 
75;  Petula  Clark,  singer,  6% 
Andre  Deutsch,  publisher, 

80;  Prof  Peter  Dickinson,  pi- 
anist and  composer,  63;  Dr 
Helen  Dtmamore,  chemist 
and  women's  campaigner,  71; 
Tiber  Fischer,  author,  37; 
Eddie  Harvey,  jazz  musician. 

composer,  72;  Paula  Kahn* 
publisher,  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive,  Longman 
Group,  57;  Anni-Frid  Lyng- 


stad,  pop  singer,  52;  Tim 
Pears,  writer,  41;  Sam  Wa- 
terston,  actor,  57;  Kirsten 
Woodward,  fashion  designer, 
38. 

Tomorrow's  birthdays:  Prof 
Chinna  Achebe.  novelist, 
poet  and  educationalist,  67; 
Peter  Ainsworth,  Conserva- 
tive MP,  41;  Glenda  Bailey, 
editor,  US  Marie  Claire,  39; 
Michael  Billington,  Guard- 
ian theatre  critic  and  writer, 
58;  Lisa  Bonet,  actress,  30; 
Frank  Bruno,  boxer.  36;  Wil- 
lie Carson,  former  champion 
jockey,  55;  Sir  John  Hanson, 
retiring  director-general, 
British  Council,  59:  Sir  Colin 
Marshall,  president,  CBI, 

former  Chairman,  BrHiah  Air, 
ways.  64;  Joanna  Pettet,  ac- 
tress, 53;  Griff  Rhys  Jones, 
comedian,  writer,  44;  Profes- 
sor Sir  MagdiYacoub,  car- 
diothoracic  surgeon,  62;  Wa- 
qar  Younis,  test  cricketer,  26; 
Michael  Zander,  Professor 
of  Law,  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics, 65. 


Death  Notices 


, Noun 


room  bento  at  St 

Cheam.  aged  47  j __ 

t>anfl_o>  Antai-  beloved  lather  of  Klnttn 
■nd  Richard  and  adored  brother  o f Jm 
Hla  orevry  win  never  be  forgotten  end 
nwmoria*  oJ  Ms  humour  wtfl  be  ■ source  of 
wmloft  torever.  Funeral  « Norm  Feat 
Surrey  Crematortum  Tuaedey  ism  Novem- 
« ajOpm-  Rowera  eftautt  be  aent  to 

Aahton  Funeral  Service*.  140  Mmwdre 

Road,  Wimbledon,  London 

WMMt,  on  IS  Nov  WW. 
ageTS,  beloved  husbenfl  & lanthe.  deeply 

all  Ida  family  end  Mend*.  Funeral  *— 
Tbee  * Nov  ai  Hampeteed  piShOH^ 
CLAY.  On  November  12th.  Sum,  much 
loved  wile,  mother  end  grandmother 
Funeral  service  el  Timbrid  m W«£  <>W 
torliOT  el  2.00pm  on  biuraday  20m 

rfu*Duicar. 

PACE,  Jeen  Ue*»«i Inbe^Stowtj. 


Nwenibar  TWt  1997.  *£5*1 '£ 
'““irs.irw* iC#sr Creitiaasrium.  Be  ctiemL 
on  Friday  21  et  November  at 

lit  Memoriam 

ttovember  1995.  aged  22  j5K.X  n5£ 

£•?  ffcw*WW  15 
WB.,her  dwshter  Pauftw  contfnuM  to 

Marriages 

nnWftOaWJMPKftEY,  ctsira 

tarn  end  3pm  UorvFrt.  “****’ 
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Wanted:  an 
honest  formula 

Let  the  donors  be  repealed  now 


Microsoft  plays  hard 

But  monopolists  must  be  scrutinised 


THE  BATTLE  for  control  of  cyberspace  may  be  alter- 
ing its  end  game  and  the  question  is  whether  consum- 
ers will  be  taken  to  the  cleaners  in  the  process.  This 
week  the  US  group  WorldCom  beat  off  British  Telecom 
to  take  control  of  MCI  giving  the  merged  company 
control  of  60  per  cent  of  the  fibre  optic  “backbone” 
which  carries  Internet  traffic.  Will  the  merged  company 
one  day  use  its  market  power  to  start  charging  for  use 
of  Its  conduits,  hitherto  free  (apart  from  the  cost  of  a 
local  phone  call)?  More  important,  Ralph  Nader,  the 
champion  of  US  consumers,  this  week  organised  a 
conference  in  Washington  to  protest  about  Microsoft’s 
alleged  dominance  not  only  of  the  access  to  the  Internet 
but  also  its  content  Microsoft  has  complained  bitterly 
— and  rightly  — that  Mr  Nader's  conference  has  been 
packed  with  anti-Microsoft  speakers,  but  that’s  not  the 
point  Microsoft  is  the  most  successful  company  on 
earth,  a situation  it  has  reached  through  brilliance  and 
a ferocious  competitiveness  that  draws  claims  of  dirty 
tricks  from  its  rivals.  The  US  Department  of  Justice  is 
seeking  to  fine  Microsoft  £613,000  a day  for  allegedly 
insisting  (in  breach  of  an  agreement)  that  some  com- 
puter manufacturers  insert  a Microsoft  product  as  the 
Internet  "browser”  that  appears  on  the  screen,  when  a 
computer  is  powered  up. 

This  is  serious  because  Microsoft’s  operating  system 
is  installed  in  well  over  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
personal  computers.  If  its  browser  is  given  free  with  the 
operating  system,  what  chance  has  anyone  else  of 
competing  on  a level  playing  field?  Microsoft's  rival, 
Netscape  (a  one-product  company)  has  60  per  cent  of  the 
world  browser  market  but  Microsoft  has  been  p*infng 
ground  strongly  and  is  perfectly  capable  of  drowning 
rivals.  Bin  Gates,  chairman  of  Microsoft,  asks  who 
should  decide  what  goes  into  their  computer  — the 
government  or  software  companies?  Put  like  that  the 
answer  is  obvious.  But  ask  the  question  another  way  — - 
whether  it  should  be  the  monopolist  Microsoft  or  free 
competition  among  software  suppliers  that  should  de- 
cide what  innovations  go  into  computers  — and  the 
answer  is  different 

Microsoft  argues  cogently  that  its  Windows  operating 
system  provides  an  open  platform  which  encourages 
competition  among  thousands  of  software,  suppliers 
generating  a huge  number  of  jobs.  Mr  Gates  argues  that 
forbidding  his  company  to  bundle  its  own  browser 
would  be  like  insisting  that  Ford  dealers  should  be  able 
to  replace  a Ford  engine  with  a Toyota  one.  This  is 
disingenuous.  Ford  doesn’t  control  nearly  85  per  cent  of 
the  world  market  One  Silicon  Valley  wag  likens  the 
situation  to  two  rival  fruit  stands  one  of  which  owns  the 
water  needed  to  grow  the  fruit  for  both  stands  and 
which  is  starting  to  cut  the  water  supply  off  to  rivals  so 
their  produce  withers  and  dies.  That  may  be  an 
exaggeration  but  a company  which  controls  85  per  cent 
of  the  access  points  to  the  gateway  to  the  information 
revolution  and  which  is  also  one  of  the  biggest  content 
providers  is  a potentially  dangerous  monopoly  whose 
conduct  must  be  rigorously  investigated.  It  is  no  use 
waiting  until  its  rivals  have  withered  on  the  bough. 


and  rural  Essex  I The  snobs  of  academe 


The  price  of  the 
minimum  wage 


IT  IS  not  lust  the  end  of  the  honeymoon.  It  is  more 
serious  than  New  Labour’s  worst  week  in  government 
Something  much  more  critical  is  at  stake  the  loss  of 
Labour’s  huge  tank  of  public  goodwill.  Nothing  is  more 
important  to  governments  than  public  trust  Yet 
Labour’s  handling  of  its  U-turn  on  tobacco  sponsorship 
is  squandering  this  precious  asset  Here  is  a govem- 
ment  which  was  elected  by  a public  outraged  by  Tory 
a1f»gw>  and  crying  out  for  open  and  honest  administra- 
tion. Yet  since  the  U-turn  on  Labour’s  pledge  to  ban 
tobacco  promotion  last  week,  there  has  been  nothing 
but  evasion,  half-truths,  and  false  denials.  First  they 
denied  they  had  received  any  donation  from  the  For- 
mula One  boss,  whose  motor  races  were  to  be  exempted 
from  tiie  tobacco  sponsorship  ban  after  a meeting  with 
Tony  Blair.  Finally  Labour  was  forced  to  acknowledge  a 
donation  but  only  later  was  its  true  scale  revealed:  a 
cool  £1  million-  Then  they  claimed  they  had  turned 
down  the  offer  of  a second  donation,  only  for  it  to  turn 
out  there  had  been  no  second  offer  after  all  — only  a 
move  by  Labour  fundraisers  to  negotiate  ona  New  facts 
keep  emerging  each  day  but  rarely  thanks  to  Labour. 
Information  is  released  grudgingly,  on  a drip-by-drip 
basis,  when  ft  is  clear  journalists  have  discovered  a new 
slant  No  wonder  all  the  talk  of  “cash  for  favours”.  j 
Labour  behaves  as  though  there  is  something  to  hide. 

The  last  10  days  have  deeply  damaged  the  Govern- 
ment As  Martin  Bell  reminded  the  Prime  Minister,  the  I 
perception  of  wrong-doing  is  as  damaging  as  wrong- ; 
doing  itself.  Despite  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  to 
the  Commons,  many  questions  remain  unanswered. 
Suddenly,  there  are  no  ministers  available  to  provide 
the  answers  to  Newsnight,  the  BBC  Today  programme 
or  Channel  Four  news.  The  public  health  minister  is 
not  even  able  to  get  to  an  anti-smoking  awards  cere- 
mony. The  Government  is  behaving  like  an  opposition, 
but  governments  cannot  dodge  issues.  They  have  to  be 
faced.  Instead  the  spin  doctors  have  continued  to  duck 
and  weave  when  they  should  have  been  trying  to  lance 
the  boiL  Most  at  the  blame  rests  on  Tony  Blair's 
shoulders.  He  was  wrong  to  exempt  Formula  One  from 
the  tobacco  promotion  ban.  No  one  has  talked  more 
about  the  need  to  face  hard  choices.  The  Prime  Minister 
chose  the  wrong  option,  as  yesterday’s  medical  research 
report  documented:  young  boys  who  watch  motor 
racing  on  television  are  twice  as  likely  to  became 
regular  smokers. 

What  should  happen  now?  Ideally,  the  Government 
should  recommit  itself  to  a total  ban  on  tobacco 
sponsorship.  But  even  more  important  is  the  issue  of 
public  trust  This  can  only  be  restored  by  an  immediate 
disclosure  of  the  donors.  Not  just  their  names  but  Hr 
amounts.  It  is  in  the  party's  own  interest  to  take  the 
initiative  and  not  wait  for  the  Neill  Committee  to 
recommend  such  an  approach,  imagine  the  fuss  if  it  is 
left  to  file  press  to  unveil  a second  donor  in  need  of  a 
policy  change  who  has  made  a huge  donation.  If  there  is 
nothing  to  hide.  Labour  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  there  is 
something  to  hide,  then  ter  better  for  it  to  be  disclosed 
by  Labour  than  the  press.  They  are  a young  govern- 
ment and  would  be  forgiven  if  they  were  open  and 
honest  now.  What  would  not  be  forgiven  is  a cover  up. 
Let  the  donors  — and  their  donations  — be  revealed. 


PROFESSOR  Ruth  Lister  is 
1 wrong  to  say  that  Howard 
Glennerster  is  the  only  wel- 
fare academic  arguingthat 
raising  benefit  lerak  ahwild 
not  be  the  priority  for  dealing 
with  social  exclusion  (Har- 
man snubs  poverty  lobby, 
November  14).  I also  did  not 
sign  the  academics’ open  let- 
ter to  the  Government  for 
much  thesame  reasons  as  Pro- 
fessor ©enmerster. 

The  bQl  for  social  security 
has  Increased  inexorably  for 
50  years,  yet  the  problems  it 
sets  out  to  deal  with —In- 
equality and  poverty —are, 
by  most  indicators,  worse 
titan  ever.  In  thelightof  this, 
we  have  to  ask  whether  the 
redistributive  policies  we 
have  been  pursuing  are  the 
right  ones,  and  whether  we 
would  not  do  better  to  concen- 
trate on  measures  that  tackle 
the  primary  causes  at  inequal- 
ity, ie  the  availability  of  work, 
differences  in  earnings,  the 
break-up  of  families. 

(Prof)  Julian  Le  Grand. 
Centre  for  Analysis 
of  Social  Exclusion, 

London  School  of  Economics. 


O,  Dr  AlanRyan  be- 
fc^lieves  that  Oxbridge 
^^Mstudents  are  “cleverer, 
confident,  live- 
lier, and  more  imaginative” 
than  the  rest  of  us  mere  mor- 
tals (Give  us  the  money,  No- 
vember U).  Since  roomily  half 

of  Qrhridge  candidates  «wna  . 

from  public  schools,  and  potato 
school  students  are  a small  mi- 
nority of  the  school  system, 
fiat  must  mean  fiat  public 
school  students  are  "cleverer” 
etc  than  the  average  compre- 
hensive student  So,  students 
with  rich  parents  must  be  cle- 
verer than  the  rest  of  us. 

I always  knew  that  there 
was  a reason  why  I was  so  ' 
stupid.  It  all  cxanea  down  to  the 
size  of  my  fetter’s  bank  bal- 
ance. Cut  the  Oxbridge  tojHip 

fees  andlet  them  compete  on  a 
level  footing. 

TimMMawby. 

2 Shepherds  CSose, 

Cheltenham  GL51QP2L 


colleagues.  I'm  here  because 
the  Oxford  course  seemed  to 
me  to  be  old-fashioned  and  : 
deeply  boring. 

BUI  Gibson. 

108  Crookes, 

Sheffield  $10 1UH. 


ft#OUR  leader  writer  (No- 
I vember  12)  and  several 
correspondents  to  your  letters 
page  (November  13)  agree:  Ox- 
bridge-style,  one-toone  tutori- 
als represent  some  kind  of 
gtdd  standard  in  university 
teaching.  I beg  to  differ. 

The  word  “tutorial”  con- 
jures upapictureofkeen 
young  minds  meeting  older 

and  wiser  anes  on  a basis  of 
equdity.  But  when  I was  giv- 
ing ttean  at  Oxford  as  a gradu- 
ate student  in  the  early  1380s, 
moat  tutorials  were  not  at  all 

like  that  They  were  desper- 
ately dun  affeirs  in  which  an 
average  student  read  out  an 
average  essay,  received  sane 
perfunctory  comments,  which 
he  or  she  was  usually  too  in- 
timidated to  discuss,  and  in- 
structions on  what  to  write  for 
next  week. 

(Prof)  Deborah  Cameron. 

6 Camborne  Road. 

London  SW184BJ. 


DR  Ryan  claims  that 
Oxford  is  elitist  raf 


I'M  not  at  Sheffield  Medical 

School  because  I’m  any  less 


I School  because  I’m  any  less 
clever,  imaginative,  lively  or 

muffrVfntthan  my  Qjgjjgg 


ft#  Oxford  is  elitist  rather  in 
the  way  that  Manchester 
United  Football  Club  is  elitist 
Whm  I was  taught  to  “think 
more  exactly”  at  my  own 
undergraduate  "chib”  (red- 
brick, civic,  second  division), 
it  was  pointed  out  that  argu- 
ments by  comparison,  if  they 
were  more  than  rhetorical, 
should  be  based  on  same  sort  of 
genuine  similarity . 

Unlike  Oxford  "players”, 
those  at  Manchester  United  did 

not  receive  £6,000  of  support 
per  player  from  the  taxpayer. 
Any  exact  thinker  should  be 
outraged  atsoch  unfairness.  I 
suggest  this  anomaly  be -recti- 
fied forthwith. 

Peter  Sed  dan. 

Faculty  of  Art  Design 

and  Humanities, 

Brighton  University . 
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forced  to  choose  between 

loMar  Hasses  and  a decent 


NOT  so  long  ago,  and 
following  an  extremely 

agreeable  dinner  at  one  of  the 

smaller  Oxford  colleges.  I in- 


supper. 

(Dr)  Jonathan  Sawday. 
Director.  School  of  Research 


and  Graduate  Studies. 
University  of  Sootharnpton- 


^Sugoftoenational 
minimum  wage.  There  ^no 
difference  betweenn^col- 
jeogues  and  me  on  the  sub- 
stance of  our  policy. 

Peter  Mandelson  (MP)-_ 
jurinister  without  Portfolio. 
Cabinet  Office, 

70  Whitehall,  _ 

London  SW1A2AS. 


r%AVID  McKie  (Guardian  13 
L/November)  bemoans  the 
Iflrirnf  wimmwria?i<n)  in 

"stuffy  Frinton”.  But  sitting 
on  the  seafront  on  a sunny 
afternoon,  albeit  in  Novem- 
ber, has  its  own  charm,  and 
the  well-kept  greensward,  the 
golden,  gently-inclining 
sands,  and  the  sea  Itself— the 
whole  unspoilt  by  the  rau- 
cousness afkiosks  and  gew- 
gaws (whatever  they  are) — 
seem  to  have  ttefr  own  attrac- 
tions for  the  large  number  of 
summer  visitors  who  still 
come,  as  well  as  for  the  (more 
peaceful)  enjoyment  of  its 
residents. 

Donald  Sutherland. 

4 The  Mews,  Pole  Bam  Lane, 
Frinton-on-SeaC0139NH. 


Iraq:  war  is.  not 
the  only  way 


ET  us  be  clear  that  weaken- 


Y OUR  Leader  on  Iraq  (No- 
vember 12)  is  both  unbal- 
anced and  makes  per- 
sonal  attacks  on  Tariq  Aziz, 
deputy  prime  minister  oflraq. 

7Vi  rail  for  mflttary  action  fe 
preposterous.  There  is  major- 
ity opposition  in  the  ON  Secu- 
rity Council,  and  outright  op- 
! position  in  the  Arab  world, 

I particularly  inEgypt,  Syria, 
Jordan,  Palestine,  and  the  Gulf 

shihw,  whlrli  iirpnnlihBly^i 

help.  The  rest  of  thedevdop- 

i mg  world  finria  It  frnmmprp. 
bi^folp  that  military  arH<y| 
should  hetalfwn  against  Iraq 
for  defying  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, while  states  such  as  Indo- 
nesia and  Israel  go  scot-free. 

Military  action wDl  cause- 
human  suffering  and  material 

Jawiaytntw  lmlthalytn 
achieve  any  concrete  results.  It 

will  isolate  the  tJS  and  the  UK, 
bring  the  Security  Council  into 
disrepute  and  destroy  the 
Middle  East  peace  process.  The 
US-sponsored  attempt  to  en- 
hance  economic  co-operation 

In  tha  ragftwi  wto  ralTapsp  and 

there  will  be  increased  sytnpa- 
thyfor  Iraq  being  bullied  by 
two  powerful  countries. 

The  only  sustainable  solu- 
tion is  a diplomatic  one  with  a 
fixed  date  for  lifting  sanctions.  1 
Mohammed  Arif. 

Secretary,  British  Afro- Asian 
Solidarity  Organisation.  , 

London  SWI52RZ. 


QINCB  Helen  Kimhle  (Let- 
Oters.  November  8)  ques- 
tions the  service  claims  of 
British  Gas  service  contracts, 
it  might  be  ftelpftil  to  clarify 
tte  cover.  Three-Star  Service 
offers  same-day  breakdown 
service  for  calls  up  to  7 JOpm. 
365 days  ayear.  In  an  emer- 
gency, we  wfii  call  at  any  time. 
The  call  centre  operates  24- 
hotusaday. 

The  contract  covers  labour 
and  parts,  as  wdLae  an  annual 

safety  check.  Contract  cus- 
tomers also  have  a priority 
tiSiQpfrqnp  number. 

Roger  Wood. 

Managing  Director, 

British  Gas  Services  Ltd. 

30  The  Causeway, 

Staines,  Middx  TW18  SBY. 


on  the  Louise  Woodward 
case  (November  11)  you 
referred  to  a “mixed-race” 
marriage.  As  there  is  only  one 

race,  le  the  human  race  with 

various  ethnic  groups  within 
it,  such  a term  Is  not  appropri- 
ate. For  tiie  same  reason, 
terms  like  ’half-caste”  and 
“multi-racial”  should  be 
discarded. 

I recommend  the  use  of  the 
term  “double-ethnic.”  It  is 
positive;  it  suggests  that  the 
person  has  two,  where  many 
people  have  only  one,  and  it 
gives  equal  weight  and  pride 
to  ethnic  ancestry. 

(Rt  Rev  Dr)  WUfired  Wood. 
Bishop  of  Southwark. 

100  George  Street, 

Croydon,  Surrey  CR0  IRE. 


im  e. 


I cans  of  “spying”  on  their 
country.  Surety,  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  UN  Inspection  team  Is 
required  to  be  doing?  There 
aremany  aspects  of  American 
policy  with  which  I disagree, 
but,  in  all  probability,  the 
American  pBrHfrtpants  111  fho 
Inspection  teams  got  too  dose 
to  the  heart  of fbe  matter  for 
Iraqi  comfort  There  is  no  al- 
ternative to  emphatically  sup- 
porting  their  inclusion,  or  to 

Insisting  on  the  fagpw-ttong 

being  carried  oat  exactly  as  foe 
TIN  intended. 

Maurice  Cornish. 

10  BZackhlll  Drive, 
Helensburgh  G849RE. 


A theatrical  gesture 


WE  would  like  to  endorse 
Michael  Bfilington's 


l_10W  about  a little  humility/ 

| |Mr UtinfonTThic  fan  rtnrv 


gerous  game  and  the  UN  car- 
ries a lot  of  responsibility  to 
win.  Leaving  tbetahle  gets  you 
nowhere.  It  could  do  nohann 

to  rail  SaiMam’*  Whiff  and 

what  be  doesnexL 
David  Oakley-HUL 
99  Mantan  Drive, 

Luton  LU27DL. 


HOW  dare  the  US  strut 
around  the  world,  insi 


II  around  the  worid,  insist- 
ing on  complete  compliance 
with  UN  resolutions  which 

suit  it  and  ignoring  those 
which  don’t 
Cathy  Attchlsan. 

141  Fortnail Road, London.  . 


WW  Mlffhagl  Pfllington*B 
piece  an  foe  likely  withdrawal 
of  subsidy  from  Greenwich 
Theatre  by  the  London  Arts 
Board  (What's  the  game?.  No- 
vember  12) 

ft  seems  extraordinary  that 
foe  board  can  question  the  ar- 
tistte  policy  of  a theatre  that 
has,  over  foe  last  couple  of 
years,  produced  two  West  End 
transfers(TheSistersRosens- 

■■PlgiiaitTheThirfiaaBfif 
MbW^  a >dphlyj>ral««Hl  Bam- 

let,  hugely-acclaimed  Dickens 
and  Twain  adaptations,  as  weQ 
as  new  plays  by — amongst 
others— Nigel  Williams  and 
Julian  MibfoelL  It  seems  curi- 
ous to  question  the  audience 

base  ofa  theatre  which  took 
more  at  the  box  office  last  year 
than  the  Royal  Court 

Until  last  May  the  board  had 
been  talking  about  an  increase 
tn  grant,  not » wit.  and  making 
very  positive  noises  about  the 
theatre's  work.  Now  itis  about 
to  make  south-east  London  a ■ 
Qieatruluai  inue  witftnocoa- 
suliatkKi  and  very  little  warn- 


ing. Is  this  a responsible  use  of 

public  fends? 

Philip  Franks. 

Dawn  French. 

Joanna  Lumley. 

Conttfa  y<ar1t1n«n»h- 

Jon  plowman. 

Jemma  Redgrave. 

Nigel Williams. 
c/o  Lynne  Kirwin  Associates,' 
21  Buckingham  Street 
London  WC2N6EF. 


national  minimum  wage  - 
would  amount  to  a^assive  be- 
trayal of  women.  Of  the  5.73 
million  adults  earning  below 
£4.42  per  hour. 
thirds  are  women.  It  wul  not, 
do  to  tinker  around  with  eUgi- 
bOity  criteria  and  exceptions. 

and,  at  the  same  time,  depress 

expectations  that  the  wage 
will  be  set  at  a decent  leveL 
A rate  of  £4.42  an  hour  is 
hardly  excessive,  rd  like  to  see 
Peter  Mandelson  manage  on 
this,  feed  and  clothe  his  kids, 
nav  for  childcare  and  save 

enough  to  pay  for  his  fish,  chip 

and  avocado  dips  supper.  Pov- 
erty in  wdrk  is  not  accepts  Me. 
Margaret  Boyie. 

Secretary. 

National  Assembly  of  Women. 
SavfleRoad, 

Hebden  Bridge, 

W Yorkshire  HX7  6ND. 


A M I being  naive  or  does 
/■\peterMandelson's  wish  to 
introduce  ‘‘selective  exemp- 
tions~to  employers  effectively 
end  the  notion  of  a national 
minimum  wage?  Sadly,  I find 
myself  wondering  if  Austin's 
cartoon  (November  14) — sug- 
gesting that  the  idea  is  to  ex- 
clude the  low-wage  sector—  is 

perhaps  too  close  to  the  truth. 
Barry  Dyson. 

8 Norbreck  Avenue, 
Manchester  M21 8TG- 


MICHAELBUlington  ig- 
nores the  shameful  ne- 
glect of  regional  theatre.  While 
regional  repertory  theatres 
have  been  starved  of  cash,  the 
metropolis  has  largely 
remained  untouched. 

The  latest  victim  of  this 
greed  and  meanness  is  the  old- 
est rep  in  the  country,  the  Liv- 
erpool Playhouse,  which,  for 
want  of  a fraction  of  the  sums 
thrown  at  the  Royal  Opera 
House  or  the  Royal  National 
Theatre,  is  (dosing  its  doors  In 
January  after  75  years. 

David  GootQand- 
Cave  Cottage,  Rockness. 
Naftsworth,  Glos  GL60JU. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters  and  a (laytime  telephone 
number.  We  may  edit  letters; 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely  to 
appear.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


Bad  Formula  for  One  and  all  I Oh,  Henry 


^ADLY.  most  of  the  current 
^reporting  on  the  Govem- 


I WRITE  to  correct  your 
I report  on  the  first  British 
woman  to  produce  birth  twfos 
by  different  conceptions 
(Twins  conceived  a month 
apart,  November  12).  A friend 
of  my  wife’s  was  bom  in  Bol- 
ton 40  years  ago  and  was  the 
younger  twin  of  just  such  a 
birth.  I doubt  whether  our 
friend  would  welcome  any 
publicity,  but  I would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

(Rev)  Geoffrey  B White. 

St  Mary’s  Vicarage, 
148HydeanWay, 

Stevenage  SG2  9YA. 


Wreporting  on  the  Govern- 
ment’s proposals  to  exempt 
Formula  One  from  a compul- 
sory ban  on  tobacco  advertis- 
ing in  sport  has  missed  the 
central  issue — it  is  a sensible 
measure  that  reflects  the  feet 
that  jobs  and  expertise  con- 
nected with  this  sport  would 
otherwise  be  driven  out  of 
Britain  (Formula  One  chief  de- 
nies second  cash  offer  to  Blair, 
November  14). 

Their  scheme  is  also,  hap- 
pily, far  more  likely  in  foe 
long  term  to  lead  to  a reduc- 
tion in  tobacco  advertising  In 
what  is  a global  sport.  The  FLA 
can  and  will  take  Formula  One 
to  the  Far  East  if  there  is  a ban 
on  tobacco  advertising  in 
Europe. 

The  sport  depends  on 
tobacco  advertising  for  its 
very  existence. 

Robert  Baldock. 

Chairman,  Motorsport 
Industry  Association. 

PO  Box  1340, 

Marlow, 

Buckinghamshire  SL7 1WD. 


TO  think  that  the  business 
community  makes  pdftt- 


I community  makes  polit- 
ical donations  on  purely  altru- 
istic grounds  beggars  belief, 
particularly  when  one  consid- 
er the  speed  with  which  Ber- 
nie  Ecclestone  and  others 
changed  their  allegiance  from 
the  Conservative  to  the 
Labour  Party. 

The  only  thing  that  is  im- 
portant to  Mr  Ecclestone  is  foe 
profitability  of  Formula  One 
racing,  with  one  eye  focused 
firmly  on  his  intention  to  float 
the  company  In  the  near 
future.  Hence  the  farcical  pun- 
ishment meted  out  to  Michael 
Schumacher  for  the  most  cyn- 
ical and  dangerous  piece  of 
driving  in  the  last  race  of  the 
season. 

(Dr)  Samir  Shah. 

Uanvanor  Road. 

London  NWS  2AF. 


HENRY  Purcell  does  have 
another  memorial 


A Country  Diary 


I I another  manorial 
(Report,  November  13).  Al- 
most 150  metres  long,  it’s , 
called  Purcell  Street  in  Long- 
sight,  Manchester  Locally , ft 
sounds  as  if  it  is  named  after  a 
washing  powder. 

Kevin  Clinton. 

279 Adswood  Road, 

Stockport  SE3  SPA. 


IDO  hope  that  Peter  Mandel- 
Ison’s  Social  Exclusion  Unit 
(Letter,  November  13)  will 
consider  the  plight  ofLabour’s 
400.  isolated  and  deprived 
backbenchers. 

Peter  Hlgginson. 

4 Overton  Walk, 
Wolverhampton  WV4  4YF. 


ft  T last,  the  New  Labour 

#ftmessage  is  getting  across: 
Labour  means  business. 
Bryn  Jones. 

Dcrwding  Road, 

BafoBA16QJ- 


D EGARDING  foe  toppling 
liability  of  the  new  baby 
Mercedes  (Report,  November 
13),  1 wonder  whether  it  wOl 
have  any  effect  cm  the  compa- 
ny’s turnover? 

Michael  DMZtchelL 
30  Ring  Road, 

Flackwell  Heath, 
Buckinghamshire  HP10  9HB. 


MACHYNLLETH:  The  local 
ravens  are  very  noisy  at  pres- 
ent. Several  times  a day  they 
fly  over  our  garden  giving  us 
the  fen  benefit  of  their  great, 
gruff  voices  as  they  race 
past  with  music  in  theft- 
wings,  or  engage  In  dog-fights 
all  over  the  sky  — a sign  they 
are  getting  close  to  their 
breeding  season,  which  is  so 
much  earlier  than  that  of 
most  other  birds.  They  are 
probably  well-fed  just  now, 
and  during  the  winter  there  is 
usually  no  shortage  of  carrion 
sheep.  (Although  I often  moan 
about  the  excess  numbers  of 
sheep  on  the  hills  because 
they  are  so  destructive  of  na- 
tive vegetation,  I have  to  ad- 
mit that  sheep  are  good  news 
for  ravens).  Nearly  every  year 
a pair  have  a nest  in  a spinney 
quite  near  our  house,  and  we 
feel  privileged  to  count  them 
amongst  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours — a welcome  symbol  of 
wild  nature  robustly  surviv- 
ing in  Wales  so  long  after 
ravens  have  been  extermi- 


nated in  much  of  central  and 
eastern  England. 

I specially  think  of  ravens 
just  now  because  I am  reading 
a first-class  book:  The  Raven, 
by  the  distinguished  natural- 
ist Derek  Ratoliffe.  It  is  a 
book  both  for  the  serious  bird- 
watcher and  the  general 
reader,  for  it  includes  not  only 
everything  science  knows 
about  ravens  but  also  more 
popular  matters,  such  as  ra- 
ven folklore  and  raven  his- 
tory. It  is  the  sort  of  bird  book 
I particularly  enjoy  because  a 
fresh  wind  blows  through 
much  of  it  showing  the 
author  to  be  what  a writer 
about  ravens  should  be  — an 
acute  observer,  who  has  spent 
much  time  with  the  ravens  of 

the  hfOs  and  the  sea  cliffs  in 

all  weathers. 

The  book  is  published  by 
T & AD  Peyser  and  illus- 
trated with  delightful  draw- 
ings by  Chris  Rose,  as  well 
many  good  photographs  by 
the  author  and  others. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


Thirty  pieces  of  silver  in  Blair’s  collection  plate 


Mark  Lawson 


IMAGINE  a collection  plate 
passed  around  a church. 
When  the  total  is  calcu- 
lated, ft  is  reasonable  to 
speculate  that  the  money  was 
given  for  one  of  four  motives. 

There  are  some  who  calcu- 
late that  their  munificence 
wifi  protect  them  in  this 
world  or  the  next  These  are 

fhn  equivalent  of  the  mediae- 
val worshippers  who  pur- 
chased indulgences  to  elimi- 
nate their  sins. 

Others  — particularly  in 
the  rural  Church  of  England 
— are  architectural  snobs. 
They  donate  their  money  be- 
cause, though  little  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  church, 
they  wish  its  beautiful  old 
buildings  to  be  roofed. 

A third  group  of  givers  are 
social  show-offs.  They  enjoy 
the  shiver  of  envy  and  grudg- 
ing respect  which  results 


when  their  piece  of  purple 
paper  Butters  down  to  crown 
the  sflver  coins  nestled  there. 

And  also  In  the  congrega- 
tion are  contributors  whose 
motives  are  purely  altruistic. 
They  believe  in  the  church  as 
an  institution  and  are  happy 
to  accept  that  its  income  will 
be  spent  benevolently. 

The  motivation  of  donors 
has  been  tiie  question  of  the 
week-  Berate  Ecclestone,  the 
ts^r  of  motor-racing,  gives  £1 
million  to  the  Labour  Party. 
Subsequently,  Formula  One 
cars  are  omitted  -from  a ban 
on  tobacco  sponsorship  of 
sporting  events.  • 

Also  this  week  it  was  an- 
! nounced  that  Christ's  College. 

I Cambridge,  has  received  a £2 
I million  donation  from  Leon 
Levy,  a New  York  banka:, 
and  the  historian.  Sir  John 
Plumb. 

Both  bene&ctions  raise  the 
intriguing  question  of  why 
rich  people  would  deliber- 
ately give  away  their  money. 
Leaving  aside  taxation  — 
which  does  not  at  least  In 
theory,  involve  choice  — 
there  are  three  areas  in 
which  significant  sums  of 
cash  are  given  away  without 
any  guarantee  of  personal 
benefit  charitable  donation, 
bequests  to  Institutions  and 
money  to  political  parties. 


Charity  is  the  territory  in 
which  pure  philanthropise] 
might  be  expected.  Many 
recent  articles  have  suggested 
that  this  is  a “giving  age”. 
The  very  rapid  accumulation 
of  cash  in  the  Princess  Diana 
fund  and  the  Louise  Wood- 
ward defence  appeal  provide 
some  evidence  for  this  view. 
Collectors  for  both  appeals 
have  spoken  of  the  touching 
anan  donations  from  pen- 
sioners and  others  whose  let- 
ters give  little  impression  of 
being  awash  with  dash. 

And  yet  even  charitable 
benefactions  are  not  always 
given  with  no  expectation  c t 
return.  Many  of  those  who 
j give  money  to  cancer  or  other 
j disease  charities  must  fear 
I that  at  some  subconscious 
level,  they  are  like  peasants 
; buying  indulgences.  The  rat- 
tling tin  in  the  high  street 
often  seems  to  be  drumming 
out  the  tune:  givems-your- 
casbcr-youTl-get-thfrdisease. 

Conversely,  bequests  to  in- 
stitutions are  frequently 
made  by  people  dose  to  the 
end  of  .their  lives,  when  there 
is  often  a stark  financial 
choice  between  their  money 
going  to  the  government  in 
death  duties  or  being  used  by 
a body  of  which  they  approve. 
But  some  such  donors  are 
clearly  offering  cash  for 


respectability  or  cash  for  pos- 1 
teriiy.  Such  fears  led  Oxford  , 
University  to  reject  large  I 
sums  promised  on  behalf  of  I 
the  controversial  business- ; 
men  Wafic  Said  and  Dr  Gert- 
Rudolf  Flick. 

Yet,  in  both  charitable  col- 
lections and  the  foundation  of 
colleges,  relative  purity  of 
motive  must  be  admitted  as  a 
possibility.  It  can,  however, 
safely  be  assumed  that  no-one 
who  gives  money  to  a politi- 
cal party  wants  nothing  at  all 
in  return,  even  if  what  they 
seek  is  something  as  selfless 
and  uncertain  as  the  election 
of  a Labour  government  in 
foe  feture. 

Most,  we  suppose,  want 
more  than  (hat  They  hope 
one  day  for  the  recognition  of 
a peerage  or  a knighthood. 
They  desire  the  prestigious 
invitations  to  Number  10  or 
Buckingham  Palace  which 
might  result  from  a govern- 
ment party  being  in  your 
debt  They  calculate  also  that 
the  standing  of  their  company 
within  the  business  commu- 
nity can  only  benefit  from  a 
link  with  the  prime  minister. 

And  some  surely  must  be 
seeking  a specific  commercial 
advantage.  For  to  think  other- 
wise would  be  to  assume  that 
a career  deal-maker  would  for 
some  reason  abandon  all 


their  professional  instincts 1 
while  writing  this  one  i 
cheque.  I 

So  why  did  Mr  Ecclestone  I 
put  his  money  on  the  coDec- 
tlon  plate?  Little  in  his  bril- 
liant business  career  suggests 
altruism  or  philanthropy.  It 
seems  equally  unlikely  that 
he  is  an  architectural  snob,  a 
““who  simply  wishes  to  see 
foe  fabric  of  foe  Labour  Party 1 
looking  magnificent  but  has 
no  interest  in  foe  doctrine. 

Nor  does  social  showing-off 
? plausible  explanation 
r donation.  The  world 
or  Formula  One  might  be  im- 
pressed by  the  purchase  of 
Private  Jets  and  helicopters 
but  not  by  a red  rose  thank- 


you  note.  ' 

The  raly  tempting  explana- 
tion is  that  Ecclestone  was  a 
man  seeking  indulgences,  ap- 
Peasing  a political  God  to 
save  his  skin. 

The  Rev  Blair  might  argue 
^ his  defence  that  the  moti- 
yation  for  donations  is  irreve- 
lant  to  the  church.  A twenty! 
pound  note  might  be 
because  foe  worshipper  be- 
lieves that  it  win  hekT  the£ 
get  to  heaven  but  thevicar  S 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  spSd  ft 
on  soup  kitchens  for  tgSS” 

This  though,  ignores  one 
Significant  difference  be- 
tween church  collections  and 


political  contributions.  A vic- 
ar cannot  hand  out  tickets  to 
heaven  but  a political  leader 
controls  the  promised  land. 

At  foe  beginning  of  this 
piece.  I listed  four  types  of 
people  who  might  reach  In  to 
^rpockafes  in  the  pews.  But 
cynical  observers  of  religious 

S2fS^^lspect  a the 
well-heeled  non-believer  who 

writes  out  a fet  cheque  to  the 
organ  ostoration  fend  at  a 
riila®  church.  He  has  heard 
tnat  its  vicar  must  vouch  for 
the  Piety  of  parents  applying 

subscribed  local  C of  E school. 

Six  months  later,  Handel 
soars  out  from  renovated 
pipes  and  little  Sophie,  child 
is  lustily  singing 
jjyfons  in  assembly  at  StF»- 

rotoHrt10  t^e^LtW0  events  a 
The  dene  in- 
gsjstkrt  they  are.  But  noth- 
ing will  ever  convince  the  cof- 

Sossipers.  Most 
will  find  li  difficult  to  take 
seriously  ever  again  his  ser- 

^cy-othei,  wm  find  it  im- 
pwsibte  to  continue  to  belong 
to  ftffi  congregation. 

rii  J5®  reading  of  foe  sor- 

did Formula  Qneakair  which 

“akes  any  sense  to  me  is  that 

mieht  such 
a panshmner  and  Mr  Blair 
such  a vicar. 


~ i 
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US  loses  control  in  the  calm 
before  a new  desert  storm 


COMMENT  AND  AN  ALYSIS  9 
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Martin 

Woollacott 


ONE  wonders  how 
often  General  Colin 
Powell,  General  Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf, 
and  former  President  George 
Bush  return  in  their  minds  to 
that  euphoric  morning  in 
February,  1991.  when  the 
American  leader,  with  the 
support  of  bis  senior  military 
men,  decided  to  round  off  the 
Gulf  War  in  exactly  100  hours. 
It  had  a nice  ring  to  it,  but  it 
is  a subject  of  desperate 
regret  today.  “If  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  overun  the 


country  we  could  have  done  it 
unopposed,  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes,"  Schwarzkopf  said 
at  his  final  press  conference 
of  the  war. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  that  easy  militarily,  and 
perhaps  It  was  not  politically 
possible,  given  the  state  of 
public  opinion  at  the  time  and 
the  prevailing  view  that  Sad- 
dam would  either  soon  Call  or, 
if  he  survived,  would  be  so 
weakened  and  toothless  as  to 
constitute  a danger  to  no  one. 
But,  if  only.  The  United  States  ! 
and  its  allies  thought  they 
could  leave  Saddam  Hussein 
to  twist  in  the  wind,  but  they 
let  him  live  to  Qght  another 
day.  As  a result  of  that  deci- 
sion, and  of  the  failures  that 
have  followed,  there  may 
soon  have  to  be  a dismal 
choice  between  appeasing 
Saddam  and  making  a sus- 
tained aerial  attack  on  Iraq. 
The  UN  Security  Council  has 
threatened  the  Iraqi  regime 


with  “serious  consequences" 
but.  in  truth,  the  serious  con- 
sequences will  affect  every- 
body, including  America  and 
Britain. 

Some  of  those  consequences 
are  already  apparent.  They 
are  with  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
dangerous  split  within  the 
post-cold -war  order,  which 
envisaged  permanent  cooper- . 
atlon  between  North  Amer- 
ica, Russia  and  Europe,  act- 
ing together  to  keep  the  , 
peace.  It  is  ironic  that  the  ; 
break  has  come  not  over  Nato 
structures  and  expansion,  but 
over  how  to  deal  with  the 
rogue  states  — Iraq,  Iran, 
Libya  and  others  — which  the 
United  States  wants  to  sanc- 
tion and  isolate  but  appears 
unable  to  actually  vanquish 
by  fair  means  or  fouL 
The  consequences  are 
above  all  with  us  In  the  frag- 
ile nature  of  that  American 
ascendancy  in  the  Middle 
East  which,  for  want  of  any- 


> thing  better,  is  what  passes 
Tor  stability  in  that  region.  If 
there  is  one  man  who  is  as 
responsible  as  Saddam  for  the 
decline  of  American  influence 
there  it  is  Benjamin  Netan- 
yahu, in  London  this  last 
week  to  meet  Robin  Cook  and 
Madeleine  Albright.  His  aban- 
donment of  substantive  nego- 
tiations with  the  Palestinians 
has  undermined  those  Arab 
regimes  which  had  put  their 
trust  in  the  United  States.  Be- 
tween Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians themselves,  the  obstacles 
he  has  created  are  less  impor- 
tant There  is  a certain  inexo- 
rable process  of  adjustment 
going  on  between  Israelis  and  i 
Palestinians,  which  seems  to 
continue  beneath  all  the 
anger  and  violence. 

But,  externally,  it  is  a dif- 
ferent matter.  The  reason 
why  America  can  now  find  no 
support  amongst  Arabs  for 
action  against  Iraq  is  not  that 
these  governments  have  any 


love  for  the  Baghdad  regime 
but  that  the  United  States  has 
felled  to  deliver  what  it  in  ef- 
fect promised  In  the  years 
after  1991.  The  US  set  itself, 
immediately  or  somewhat 
later,  an  extraordinary  range 
of  objectives  — to  Isolate,  con- 
tain, and  sanction  Iraq,  Iran 
and  Libya  with  a view  to 
changing  their  regimes  or  at 
least  altering  their  behaviour, 
to  manage  a peace  negotiation 
between  Israelis  and  Palestin- 
ians. and  try  to  extend  that 
into  a general  peace  settle- 
ment. and  to  help  transform 
the  economic  landscape  of  the 
Middle  East  It  had  hopes,  in 
addition,  of  ameliorating  the 
difficulties  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  and  solving  the 
Cyprus  problem,  and  it  later 
took  on  much  responsibility 
for  ending  hostilities  in  Bos- 
nia. This  was  a truly  ambi- 
tious plan  for  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the 
Middle  East,  but  with  the 
credit  of  the  Golf  victory  izt 
hand  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  ac- 
tor and  opponent,  it  seemed 
not  impossible  that  some  at 
least  of  it  would  come  to  pass. 

But  the  results  have  been  < 
meagre,  the  Arab  states  have  i 
lost  confidence,  and  are  now 
understandably  reluctant  to 
put  their  bets  on  the  table 
with  such  an  inept  or  unlucky 
player  as  in  their  view  Amer- 
ica has  so  fer  turned  out  to  be. 
Apart  from  anything  else,  all 
have  to  cope  with  an  anti- 


Israeli.  anti-American  con- 
stituency inside  their  own 
countries.  Their  dilemma  is 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  case 
of  King  Hussein.  Once  the 
Arab  leader  who  tried,  in  the 
days  before  the  Gulf  War.  to 
mediate  between  the  West 
and  Saddam,  be  crossed  over 
fully  to  the  anti-Iraqi  camp  at 
about  the  same  time  as  he 
committed  himself  fully  to  the 
peace  process.  He  is  now  a 
doubly  betrayed  figure,  look; 
ing  east  to  see  a hard  Iraqi 
enemy  whom  he  bad  been  as- 
I sored  again  and  would 

be  removed,  and  looking  west 
to  see  an  Israeli  leader  who 
had  so  little  respect  for  him 
and  bis  problems  as  to  ar- 


could  find  themselves  batter- 
ing Iraqi  targets  with  missiles 
and  bombs.  They  might  have 
to  go  on  doing  it.  if  the  regime 
treats  the  first  attacks  with 
contempt  The  United  States 
might  decide,  anyway,  that 
thin  time  an  attack  must  be 
aimed  at  Saddam  himself  and 
his  key  military  assets,  a 
risky  course  with  no  assur- 
ance of  success. 

The  conflict  might  then 
lurch  in  dangerous  direc- 
tions. These  could  include 
Iraqi  attempts  against 
regional  American  military 
targets.  One  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  these 
would  not  come,  or  would  be 
feeble  and  unsuccesfuL  Sad- 


The  conflict  might  lurch  in  dangerous 
directions,  including  Iraqi  attempts 
on  regional  American  military  targets 


range  a major  assassination 
attempt  in  the  Jordanian 
capital 

An  American  attack  on  Iraq 
this  time,  nquke  on  previous 
occasions,  could  lead  to  a con- 
flict which  would  make  the 
Guff  War  seem  simple.  This 
would  not  be  a matter  of 
fliTipd  tanks  charging  through 
the  desert.  There  Is  no  occa- 
sion. nor  is  there  stomach,  for 
that  If  the  Iraqis  do  not  res- 
pond to  diplomatic  moves,  the 
United  States  and  Britain 


dqyn  could  move  against  the 
Kurds,  whose  divisions  con- 
tinue to  offer  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  northern 
zone,  with  some  apparent  le- 
gitimacy, as  the  ally  of  one 
faction  or  another.  That 
would  be  disastrous  for  the 
Kurds,  a humiliation  for 
the  United  States. 

More  likely,  perhaps,  is 
that  Iraq  will  avoid  both 
I retaliation  and  concession, 
and  look  to  its  "friends"  — 
Russia,  France,  China,  some 


of  the  Arab  countries  •*-  to  or- 
, ganise  a “compromise”.  We 
j would  have  the  unpleasant 
possibility  of  the  Iraqis  seeing 
off  a few  attacks,  apparently 
| agreeing  to  talks  about  the 
resumption  of  weapons  in- 
spections, and  then  stonewall- 
, Ing  for  months  while,  among 
other  things,  they  could  make 
operational  some  of  the  mass 
destruction  weapons  they  un- 
doubtedly have,  and  hope  to 
gradually  bore  their  way 
through  to  the  final  goal  of  a 
lifting  of  sanctions. 

The  fiasco  of  the  Doha 
Middle  Eastern  economic  con- 
ference this  weekend,  which 
will  be  attended  by  neither 
Egypt  nor  Saudi  Arabia,  illus- 
trates how  limited  American 
influence  has  in  a way  be- 
come. Yet  American  poliev 
and  purpose  is  still  very 
much  the  defining  element  in 
the  Middle  Bast,  the  centre 
around  which  countries  and 
leaders  manoeuvre,  and 
Washington  does  still  have  a 
degree  of  control.  That  con- 
trol, however,  is  slipping,  not 
least  because  of  Saddam.  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Freedman, 
coauthor  of  the  best  history 
of  the  Gulf  War,  wrote  that 
just  as  Saddam's  ability  to 
continue  to  control  Iraq  polit- 
ically after  the  conflict  was  a 
surprise,  so  “his  eventual 
downfall  would  also  come  as  a 
surprise”.  We  may  take  some 
comfort  from  that,  because 
there  is  not  much  available 
elsewhere. 


Unloveable  Shell, 
the  goddess  of  oil 


For  a century.  Shell  has  explored 
the  Earth  to  make  our  lives  more 
comfortable.  But  in  its  wake,  says 
Andrew  Rowell,  lies  a trail  of 
corruption,  despoliation  and  death 


THE  QUEEN  and  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
went  to  the  Shell 
Centre  on  the 
Thames ' riverside 
ear  Waterloo  last  Tuesday, 
> crown  the  company’s  cente- 
ary  celebrations.  Critics 
laim  the  timing  of  the 
ueen’a  visit  was  slightly  un- 
irtunate:  it  came  just  one 
ly  after  the  second  annhrer- 
iry  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa's 
mth  in  Nigeria:  he  was  cam- 
ugning  against  Shell’s  oil 
cploitation  in  the  region. 
The  Shell  Transport  and 
reding  Company  (STTQ  has 
sen  from  its  humble  roots  in 
cramped  office  in  the  East 
ad  to  become  one  of  the 
ost  successful  corporations 

■ the  century.  What  we  col- 
ctlvely  know  as  “Shell"  is  in 
ct  more  than  2.000  compa- 
es.  Last  year,  the  Shell 
roup's  profit  was  a record 
1.7  billion,  the  proceeds  from 
les  of  £310  billion.  “Were 
ir  founder.  Marcus  Samuel, 
reappear  today,  I do  not 
ink  he  would  be  displeased 
ith  what  has  grown  from  his 
Forts,"  says  Mark  Moody- 
uart  STTC's  chairman. 

As  part  of  the  centenary 
ieb rations,  the  cream  of  the 
ty  were  invited  to  a recep* 
in  at  the  Guildhall.  There  is 

so  to  be  a commemorative 

ok.  Whilst  it  may  mention 
j Shell  Better  Britain  Cam- 


paign, and  even  the  contro- 
versy over  Brent  Spar,  not 
everyone  will  agree  with  the 
authorised  biography's  ver- 
sion of  Shell’s  history.  Here  is 
a less  authorised  approach. 

After  it  merged  in  1907  with 
its  rival  Royal  Dutch,  the 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  company 
was  formed;  its  first  chair- 
man was  the  Dutchman  Henri 
Detecting.  By  the  1930s,  De- 
terding  had  become  infatu- 
ated with  Adolf  Hitler,  and 
began  secret  negotiations 
with  the  German  military  to 
provide  a year's  supply  of  oil 
on  credit  In  1936.  he  was 
forced  to  resign  over  his  Nazi 
sympathies. 

During  the  early  1940s,  as 
the  world  waged  war,  Peru 
and  Ecuador  had  their  own 
armed  border-dispute  — over 
ofl.  Legend  in  Latin  America 
says  that  it  was  really  a 
power  struggle  between  Shell, 
based  in  Ecuador,  and  Stan- 
dard Oil  in  Peru.  The  com- 
pany left  a lasting  reminder 
of  its  presence  in  the  country: 
a town  called  Shell.  Activists 
in  Ecuador  are  seeking  to  get 
the  town  renamed  Saro- 
Wiwa. 

In  the  post-war  years.  Shell 
| manufactured  pesticides  and 
herbicides  on  a site  previ- 
ously used  by  the  DS  military 
to  make  nerve  gas  at  Rocky , 
Mountain  near  Denver.  By  j 
I960  a game  warden  from  the  i 


Colorado  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  had  documented 
abnormal  behaviour  In  the 
local  wildlife,  and  took  his 
concerns  to  Shell,  who 
replied:  “That’s  just  the  cost 
of  doing  business  if  we  are 
killing  a few  birds  ont  there. 
As  fer  as  we  are  concerned, 
this  situation  is  all  right." 

But  the  truth  was  different 
“By  1956  Shell  knew  It  had  a 
major  problem  on  its  hands," 
recalled  Adam  Raphael  in  the 
Observer  in  1993.  “It  was  the 
company's  policy  to  collect  all 
duck  and  animal  wrwmjw  tn 
order  to  hide  than  before 
scheduled  visits  by  inspectors 
from  the  Colorado  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game."  , 
After  operations  ceased  in 
1982,  the  site  was  among  the 
most  contaminated  places  on  ] 
the  planet,  although  Shell  is 
now  trying  to  make  it  into  a 
nature  reserve. 

At  Rocky  Mountain,  Shell 
produced  three  highly  toxic 
and  persistent  pesticides 
called  the  “drins’’:  aldrln, 
dieldrin  and  endrin.  Despite 
four  decades  of  warning  over 
their  use,  starting  In  the 
1950s,  Shell  only  stopped  pro- 
duction of  endrin  in  1982,  of 
dieldrin  in  1987  and  aldrin  in 
1990,  and  only  ceased  sales  of 
the  three  in  1991.  Even  after 
production  was  stopped, 
stocks  of  drins  were  shipped 
to  the  Third  World. 

Another  chemical  Shell 
began  manufacturing  in  the 
1950S  was  DBGP,  or  1>D1- 
bromo-3-Chloropropane, 
which  was  used  to  spray  ba- 
| nanas.  This  was  banned  by 
the  DS  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  In  1977  for  caus- 
ing sterility  In  workers.  In 
1990,  Costa  Rican  workers 
who  had  become  sterile  from 


working  with  the  chemical 
sued  Shedl  and  two  other  com- 
panies in  the  Texan  Courts. 
Shell  denied  that  it  ever  ex- 
ported the  chemical  to  Costa 
Rica  and  denied  that  it  ex- 
ported it  to  any  other  country 
after  the  ban  In  1977.  The  case 
was  settled  out  of  court 
Just  as  people  had  begun  to 
question  Shell's  products,  so 
they  began  to  challenge  its 
practices.  In  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  Shell  was  accused  of 
breaking  the  DN  oil  boycott  of 
Rhodesia  (now  Zimbabwe)  by 
using  its  South  African  sub- 
sidiary and  other  companies 
in  which  it  had  interests. 
Shell,  singled  out  by  anti- 
apartheid  campaigners  for 
providing  fuel  to  the  notori- 
ously brutal  South  African 
army  and  police,  responded 
by  hiring  a PR  film  tn  run  an 
anti-boycott  campaign. 

Y THE  19808  criti- 
cism of  Shell’s  op- 
erations was 
spreading.  From 
Znuit  in  Canada 
and  Alaska,  to  Aborigines  in 
Australia  and  Indians  in 
Brazil,  indigenous  communi- 
ties were  affected  by  Shell's 
operations.  In  the  Peruvian 
rainforest,  where  Shell  con- 
ducted exploration  activities, 
an  estimated  100  hitherto  un- 
contacted Nahua  Indians  died ; 
after  catching  diseases  to 1 
which  they  had  no  immunity. 
Shell  denies  responsibility, 
and  says  that  it  was  loggers 
who  contacted  the  Nahua. 

By  the  end  of  the  decade, 
the  company's  image  was  suf- 
fering in  the  US  and  UE,  too. 
In  April  1988,  440,000  gallons 
of  oil  was  discharged  into  San 
Francisco  Bay  from  the  com- 
pany’s Martinez  refinery,  kill- 


ing hundreds  of  birds.  The 
following  year.  Shell  spilt  160 
tens  of  thick  crude  into  the 
River  Mersey,  and  was  fined  a 
record  £1  million. 

But  by  now,  the  company 
was  responding  to  growing 
international  environmental 
awareness.  “The  biggest  chal- 
lenge feeing  the  energy  indus- 
try is  the  global  environment 
and  global  warming,"  said  Sir 
John  Collins,  head  of  Sbell 
UK,  in  1990.  “The  possible 
consequences  of  man-made 
global  warming  are  so  worry- 
ing that  concerted  interna- 
tional action  is  clearly  called 
for.” 

Shell  joined  the  Global  Cli- 
mate Coalition,  which  has 
spent  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  influence  the 
UN  climate  negotiations  that 
culminate  in  Kyoto  next 
month.  “There  is  no  clear 
scientific  consensus  that  i 
man-induced  climate  change 
Is  happening  now.”  the  lobby- 
ists maintain,  two  years  after 
the  world's  leading  scientists 
agreed  that  there  was. 

At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
pany has  taken  its  own  pre- 
ventive action  on  climate 
change  and  possible  sea-level 
rise  by  increasing  the  height 
of  its  Troll  platform  in  the 
North  Sea  by  one  metre. 

By  1993,  as  Shell’s  spin-doc- 
tors were  teaching  budding 
executives  that  “Ignorance 
gets  corporations  into  trou- 
ble, arrogance  keeps  them 
there’’,  300,000  Ogoni  peace- 
frilly  protested  against  Shell’s 
operations  in  Nigeria.  Since 
then  2,000  have  been 
butchered,  and  countless 
others  raped  and  tortured  by 
the  Nigerian  military,  in  the 
summer  of  1995  there  was  the 
outcry  over  the  planned  deep- 
sea  sinking  of  the  redundant 
oil  platform  Brent  Spar,  and 
In  November  Ogoni  leader 
Ken  Saro-Wiwa  was  executed, 
having  been  framed  by  the 
Nigerian  authorities.  At  the 
Hme  Shell  denied  any  finan- 
cial relationship  with  the  Ni- 
gerian military,  but  has  since 
admitted  paying  them  “field 
allowances”  on  occasion. 

This  year  In  Nigeria,  the 
three-million-strong  Ijaw 
community  started  campaign- 
ing against  Shell,  leading  to 


another  military  crackdown, 
“The  military  governor  says 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  oil  companies.  The 
authorities  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  sit  by  and  have  the 
communities  mobilise  against 
the  companies.  It  is  Ogoni 
revisited,"  says  Ucbe  Onyea- 
gacha,  representing  the  oppo- 
sition Democratic 

Alternative. 

In  Pern.  Shell  has  returned 
to  the  rainforest  It  acknowl- 
edges “the  need  to  consider 
environmental  sustainability 
j and  responsibility  to  the 
people  involved”,  but  the 
move  is  still  criticised  by 
mare  than  60  international 
and  local  environmental, 
human-rights  and  Indigenous  1 
groups.  “Shell  has  not  learnt 
from  its  tragic  mistakes,” , 
says  Shannon  Wright  from 
the  Rainforest  Action  Net-  I 
work,  which  believes  there 
should  be  no  new  fossil-fuel 
exploration  in  the  rainforest 
"They  continue  to  go  into 
areas  where  there  are  indige- 
nous people  who  are  suscep- 
tible to  outside  diseases." 

Meanwhile,  Shell  publicly 
talks  of  engaging  ''stakehold- 
ers”. It  hopes  that  we,  as  con- 
sumers, will  continue  to  give 
it  a licence  to  operate. 

However,  for  each  barrel 
produced,  the  ecological  and 
cultural  price  Increases  expo- 
nentially. Everyone  knows  we 
need  to  reduce  oar  consump- 
tion of  ofl:  but  Shell’s  very 
existence  depends  oo  selling 
more  of  it  Senior  executives 
are  said  to  be  “girding  our 
loins  for  our  second  century*’ 
because  “the  importance  of 
oil  and  gas  is  likely  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish 
as  we  enter  the  21st  century*’. 
Can  we  let  that  happen? 


THIS  WEEK’S 
essayist, 


Rowel,  Isa 


suttant  wttohas 
written  oaten* 
sfvefyoa  tbeoB 
industry.  He  Is  author  of 
Green  Backlash — Global  Sub- 
version Of  The  Enwoomeota! 
Movement  (Routtedon,  1990) 


His  beliefs  live 
on  after  his  death. 


So  ean  yours. 

John  Winston  Lennon.  Through  his  life,  his  statements, 
his  protests  and  his  songs  he  left  a legacy  to  the  world. 
A legacy  of  peace,  understanding  and  compassion. 

You  too  can  leave  a lasting  and  positive  impression 
- by  making  a legacy  to  Amnesty  International  in  your 
Will.  Your  gift  will  be  used  in  years  to  come,  to  defend 
human  rights  wherever  they  are  threatened.  So  your 
beliefs  can  live  on  after  your  death. 

For  more  information  call  Melanie  Fox  on 
0171  814  6200  or  complere  and  return  the  coupon 
below. 

[ Hous  Mod  am  A free  Amnssty  International  i" 
> htgacy  Information  pack. 


Address. 


-Postcode^ 


Send  this  coupon  nx  Melanie  Fox, 

Amnesty  International,  FREEPOST, 

99-119  Rosebery  Avenue,  London  EC1B  IKE 
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finance  and  economics 

Themanwho 
poured  oil 

on 

waters 

Terrv  Adams  has  spent  the  last  few  years 
brokering  peace  among  fornner  enemies  who 

want  the  power  and  wealth  that  black  gold 

brings  in  Sneof the  world’s  most  volatile  reg.ons 
Inhisspare  time,  he  likes  a bit  of  peace  and  quiet 
TOM  WHITEHOUSE  went  to  meet  him  in  Baku 


Saturday^ 


^mber  15 1997 


Terry  adams  finds 

the  boomtown  atmo- 
sphere of  Baku’s  bars 
and  restaurants  a bit 
stifling.  “I  get  claus- 
trophobic among  crowds  and 
prefer  to  pot  my  feet  up  at 
home  to  be  honest,”  says  the 
GS-year-old  Welsh  president  of 
the  Azerbaijan  International 
Operating  Company  (AIOC). 
But  after  gingerly  tiptoeing 
across  a geopolitical  mine- 
field for  the  last  four  years, 
his  preference  for  a peace  and 
quiet  is  not  surprising. 

All  the  heavyweight  players 
in  the  Caspian  Sea's  oil  riches 
rub  shoulders  around  the 
AIOC  boardroom  table.  Two 
years  ago  the  state  oil  compa- 
nies of  Azerbaijan,  Turkey 
and  Russia,  along  with  BP. 
StatoiL  Exxon,  Pennzoil,  and 
Unocal  signed  an  $8bn  "deal 
of  the  century”  to  develop 
three  of  Azerbaijani  offshore 
fields,  one  oft  which  -began  to 
produce  for  the  first  time  four 
days  ago  Terry  Adams  — no 
lightweight  himself  at  six  foot 
two  with  the  stature  of  a for- 
mer rugby  second  row  for 
ward  — has  had  to  forge  a 


common  business  purpose 
among  regional  rivals  and 
former  Cold  War  enemies 
who  all  crave  the  profit  mid 
political  power  that  Azerbai- 
jan’s oil  will  bring. 

•‘It’s  been  like  playing 
poker  with  your  rards  Sun iup 
on  the  table,”  said  Mr  Adams, 
who  will  step  down  from  the 
AIOC  leadership  at  the  end  of 
January  next  year.  Tve  had 
to  show  a lot  ot  patience  and 
balance.  At  first  there  were 
two  very  different  business 
paradigms  on  the  table  — one 
Soviet,  one  western.  The  fun- 
damental alignment  was  al- 
ways there,  but  it  has  been  a 
very  bumpy  ride.” 

Terry  Adams  brought  the 

consortium  members 
together  and  led  negotiations 
with  the  Azerbaijani  presi- 
dent Geidar  Aliyev.  It  was  a 
crash  course  in  diplomacy.  In 
thia  year’s  UK  honours'  list 
he  was  awarded  a Companion 
of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and 

St  George. 

"The  US  state  department 
and  the  Foreign  Office  in  Lon- 
don have  both  helped  me  a 
lot  My  strongest  relationship 
was  with  diplomats  rather 
than  businessmen,"  admits 
Mr  Adams.  “'But  the  leading 
figure  in  the  oil  strategy  has 
undoubtedly  been  President 
Aliyev."  . • 

The  respect  is  mutual. 
-Among  the  oil  community 
Terry  Adams  is  acknowl- 
edged as  the  West’s  leading 
ambassador  at  the  new  House 
of  Aliyev  and  whenever  the 
AIOC  has  been  at  logger- 
heads,  the  president  has 


reportedly  come  down  on  the 
Welshman’s  side.  *Tve  kept 
close  counsel  with  him.”  is  as 
much  as  Mr  Adams  will  say. 

Four  years  ago  Azerbaijan 
lay  battered  and  bruised  after 
a disastrous  war  with  neigh- 
bouring Armenia,  its  econo- 
my was  In  tatters  and  the 
grand  hopes  of  post-Soviet  in- 
dependence seemed  dashed. 
Geidar  Aliyev.  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev’s former  Party  man  in 
Azerbaijan,  was  elected  with 
a mandate  to  put  the  country 
back  together.  Mr  Aliyev  be- 
came. a born-again  national- 
ist, a transition  made  easier 
in  his  case  by  the  western 
powers'  eager  courtship. 

DURING  five  hours 
of  speeches  at 
Wednesday’s  offi- 
cial celebrations  of 
the  AIOC’s  first  oil 
flows,  politicians  queued  pa- 
tiently to  pay  their  compli- 
ments. among  them  US  Ener- 
gy Secretary  Federico  Pena 
and  British  Minister  of  State 
Derek  Fatchett  who  delivered 
a personal  invitation  from 
Tony  Blair  to  visit  Number  10 
as  well  as  a letter  of  congratu- 
lation from  tiie  Queen.  Presi- 
dent Aliyev  has  already  en- 
joyed fulsome  hospitality  at 
the  White  House. 

Mr  Adams  believes  Azerbai- 
jan's array  of  international 
friends  is  insurance  for  its 
future  prosperity.  With 
pledges  of  £30  billion  of  invest- 
ment over  the  next  five  years, 
oil  companies  want  stability. 

"The  AIOC,  has  been  com- 
plex to  manage,  but  it  was  de- 
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lfherately  constructed  in  such 
a way  as  to  reflect  Azerbai- 
jan's development  policy.  You 
have  all  the  essentials  o' 
major  geopolitical  delivery, 
says  Mr  Adams,  switching 
briefly  into  the  oil- speak 
which  reflects  his  30  years  in 
the  business,  most  of  them  in 
the  Middle  East,  first  with 
ghpn,  then  with  BP.  “Presi- 
dent Aliyev  can  now  ring  up 
Washington  and  get  people  to 
listen.  ^It’s  the  same  In 

The  following  nine  oil  deals 
also  had  broad  international 
investment  like  the  AIOC 
consortium,  they  are  being 
ratified  by  parliament 

Russia  is  now  a lot  more  at- 
tentive. After  taking  Arme- 
nia's side  in  its  war  with 
Azerbaijan  and  allegedly 
backing  an  early  coup  at- 
tempt against  President 
Aliyev,  it  might  consider  it- 
self lucky  to  have  any  oil 
stake.  But  by  bringing  its  for- 
mer colonial  ruler  and  recent 
enemy  on  board.  President 
Aliyev  is  giving  Russia  self- 
ish reasons  for  support 
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’’Russia’s  commercial 
relationship  with  Azerbaijan 
will  become  more  important 
than  the  did  colonial  one.” 
says  Mr  Adams.  "Three  years 
ago  there  were  three  neigh- 
bouring countries  who  might 
want  to  destabilise  Azerbai- 
jan and  the  Caucasus  region 
in  general  to  try  to  get  their 
way.  That  is  now  changing.” 
The  other  two  are  Turkey 
and  Iran,  both  of  which  now 
have  shares  in  two  consor- 
tiums. Iran  and  the  US  are 
not  involved  in  the  same 
rivals  and  you  will  not  find 
Tran  inn  oil  men  chomping  na- 
chos  with  American  col- 
leagues at  tha  Tex-Mex  res- 
taurants springing  up  in 
Baku.  But  there  is  a growing 
appetite  for  co-operation. 

"A  pipeline  through  Iran 
would  be  the  easiest  and  most 
direct  route  to  get  Azerbai- 
jan’s oil  to  markets,”  sighs 
one  frustrated  oilman.  Terry 
Adams  disagrees.  “The  idea 
of  taking  Caspian  crude  along 
a pipeline  to  the  congested 
Persian  Gulf  and  then  an- 
other 4,000  miles  or  so  to  mar- 
kets in  south  east  Asia  rather 
than  westwards  to  the  Medi- 
terranean is  ridiculous. 
Which  Is  going  to  give  you 
cheapest  transport  costs?”  he 
asks  rhetorically.  “Caspian 
oil  is  c1(Min  and  low  in  sul- 
phur. The  Mediterranean  is 
its  natural  market  Although 
we  would  like  to  see  the  op- 
portunity to  swap  crude  oil 
with  Iran  as  another  supple- 
ment to  export  capacity." 

Swapping  oil  with  Iran  — 
supplying  Caspian  crude  to 
Iran’s  northern  oil  refineries 
while  oil  from  its  southern 
fields  is  put  on  tankers  in  the 
Persian  gulf  and  credited  to 
Azerbaijan-based  exporters  — 
is  unlikely  without  America  s 
approval.  But  president 
Aliyev’s  foreign  affairs  ad- 
viser, Vafa  Gulizade,  thinks 


From  Neath  to  Azerbaijan 


TCRKY  ADAMS,  right,  has 
spent  much  of  hi* 
searching  tor  oB,  writes 
Charlotte  Denny-  ' 

Bom  In  Neath,  South 
Wales  In  1038,  ho  won  a 
scholarship  to  the  local 
grammar  school.  After 
graduating  I"  Mc°*ogy 
fromtheUnlversfty  of 

Wales,  Swans**,  he 
joined  Shell  and  was 
posted  to  The  Hague. 

While  at  the  company 
he  completed  a PhD  in 
palaeontology— hunting 
fossils  Is  apparently  as 
much  of  an  obsession  as 
ffaMHng  oO.  Ho  mowed  from 
Shell  toBP  In  the  late  . . 

1 960s  while  posted  In 

Iran  and  fils  subsequent 
career  has  followed  the 
typical  itinerant  pattern 
of  those  working  in  oil. 

Along  the  way,  he 
married  twice  and  has  six 
children  from  Ms  first 
marriage.  ... 

After  a long  career  with 
BP,  where  he  became  • 
chief  of  staff  to  the 
regional  director  fan 
Singapore,  he  was  called 
back  to  be  head  of  the 
newly  formed  Azerbaijan 

International  Operating 


B 


Company  in  September 

1904.  BP  has  a major 
interest  in  the  AIOC. 

This  summer’s  CMG 
citation  mentions 
“cfipkOTiatlc  sendees  to 
| the  Azerbaijan  and 
Caucasus  region”.  The 
rare  accolade  for  a 
busaiessman  Is  a tribute 
to  the  skills  used  to  nurse 
through  the  first  Caspian 
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Caspian  oil  can  smooth  even 
the  rustiest  of  relationships. 
"The  United  States  is  now  a 
partner  of  Iran  because  they 
are  both  doing,  business  in 
Azerbaijan.  Maybe  this  part- 
nership will  make  them 

closer."  „ 

Or  maybe  not  Until  tne 
AIOC  decides  the  route  of  a 
piain  new  pipeline  to  export 
the  800,000  barrels  a day,  it 


expects  from  its  three  fields 
by  2003,  everything  is  still  to 
play  for.  There  are  three 
routes  under  consideration; 
through  Georgia  to  the  Black 
Sea  port  of  Supsa  (cheapest 
option),  across  Russia  to  No- 
vorossiysk (second  cheapest), 
or  through  Turkey  to  the 
Mediterranean  port  of  Cey- 
han  (most  expensive).  The 
Americans  and  Azerbaijanis 


limits  Russia's  influence- 
ait  rebellious  Kurds  and 
Karabakh  Armenians  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Turkish 
route  and  who  knows  — fresh 
outbreaks  of  h0,st£^}!f 
prompted  by 

powers  could  tip  tbe  telance. 

“Commercial  considerations 

are  driving  our  choice  of 
future  ofl  pipeline  routes  and 
no  consortium  member  has 
yet  come  forward  to  subsidise 
any  of  them,”  says  Mr  Adams. 

UT  the  new  pipeline 
is  Azerbaijan’s 
chance  to  fully 
emerge  from  Rus- 
sia’s  shadow,  with 
Aliyev  backing  the  Turkish, 
route  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
it  going  through  Russia.  One 
further  potential  brake  Is  cor- 
ruption in  the  Azerbaijani., 
government  “On  a spectrum 
rf  ofl  countries  with  Norway 
at  one  end  and  Nigeria  at  the 
other.  Azerbaijan  is  getting 
quite  dose  to  the  wrong  end,” 
said  one  western  business- 
man. “Azerbaijan  has  to  wars 
harder  to  create  a fiscal  envi- 
ronment attractive  to  foreign 
Investors.”  says  Mr  Adams. 
“But  It  has  a high  level  of  lit- 
eracy, a lot  of  smart  people 
and  the  track  record  so  far  is 
encouraging.” 

He  says  he  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  "new  directions' 
when  be  steps  down  from  the 
AIOC  leadership  at  the  end  of 
January,  but  keeps  those 
poker  cards  dose  to  his  chest 
when  asked  if  he  will  stay  on 
to  start  a new  business.  Per- 
haps the  answer  lies  on  his 
bookshelf,  where  a signed 
copy  of  The  Prize,  Daniel  Ner- 
gin's  best-selling  history  of  oil 
and  power  — is  displayed 
prominently.  Inside  Mr  Ner- 
gin  has  written  "To  Terry  — 
it’s  up  to  you  to  write  the  last 
chapter." 


New  deal  for  workers  could 
see  revival  in  the  Rhineland 


MARK  MILNER 
onaGermanway 
of  downsizing 
which  will  make 
capitalists  out 
of  labour 


E HAVE  a 
moral  com- 
mitment to 
_ _ society. 

BASF  is  committed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we  work. 
That  was  Jdrgen  Strobe,  the 
chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  German  chemi- 
cals group  this  week  talk- 
ing, not  about  green  issues, 
but  about  employment. 

On  the  face  of  it  his 
remarks  are  enough  to 
have  critics  of  Germany’s 
creaking  labour  market 
smirking:  “I  told  y<«  s°r 
while  supporters  of  share- 
holder value  reach  for  the 
valium. 

A quick  look  at  the  new 
deal  struck  by  BASF  and 
workers'  representatives  at 
its  home  base  In  Ludwigs- 
would  reinforce  the 
worst  prejudices  of  those 
who  regard  Rhineland  capi- 
talism as  an  idea  which 
should  be  consigned  to  the 
dustbin  of  history.  Agree- 
ment 2000  guarantees  no 


compulsory  redundancies, 
the  recruitment  of  more 
trainees  than  the  company 
needs  and  then  Jobs  when 
the  training  is  finished. 

But  Rhineland  capital- 
ism, at  least  as  practised  by 
BASF,  is  undergoing  a 
make-over,  though  whether 
it  proves  more  than  cos- 
metic is  in  the  balance. 

Alongside  the  jobs  guar- 
antees in  the  Agreement 
2000  are  provisions  associ- 
ated with  more  flexible 
labour  markets;  early 
retirement,  higher  redun- 
dancy payments,  the  use  of 
ehort  term  contracts  and 
shorter  working  hoars  for 
those  near  retirement  age. 
More  radically,  BASF  is 
turning  into  a venture  capi- 
talist. It  Is  prepared  to  pro- 
vide long-term,  low  Interest 
rate  loans  of  up  to 
DM100,000  (£350.000)  for 
workers  to  start  their  own 
businesses.  In  addition, 
BASF  will  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative back-up  to 
help  would-be  entrepre- 
neurs cope  with  the  maze  of 


regulations  which  govern 
German  businesses. 

The  agreement  is  not, 
however,  part  of  a free 
lunch  package.  BASF  wants 
a return.  It  Is  looking  to  cut 
the  workforce  at  its  Lud- 
wigshafen  site  by  between 
1,500  and  3,600. 

•’You  can't  just  force 
people  to  leave.  For  me  that 
Is  the  last  option.”  says  Hel- 
mut Becks  the  BASF  execu- 
tive board  member  respon- 
sible for  personnel  affairs. 
Listen  carefully  to  the 
downsizing  debate  even  in 
the  US,  he  says,  and  many  of 
the  bigger  companies  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  Is  more  to  labour 
relations  than  hire-and-fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
group  has  to  ensure  that 
BASF  AG,  the  main  Ger- 
man operating  company, 
“is  fit  for  the  ftitnre”  and 
that  means  keeping  costs, 
under  controL  Hence  the 
package  to  make  the  work- 
force redaction  as  painless 
as  possible. 

To  a degree  the  new  deal 
is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
Rhineland  capitalist  tradi- 
tion. It  is  the  product,  if  not 
of  consensus,  at  least  of  ne- 
gotiation between  manage- 
ment and  workforce.  For 
deals  like  this  “yon  have  to 
have  smart  and  flexible 
people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  negotiating  table.”  says 
Mr  Becks.  ^ 

They  will  be  needed.  As  a 
report  on  employment  and 
Rhineland  capitalism  to  be 


published  by  The  Federal 
Trust  next  week  points  out; 
without  far  reaching 
reform  "internationalisa- 
tion is  likely  to  represent 
an  increasing  challenge  to 
the  values  of  social  solldaiv 
ity  embedded  in  the  Rhine- 
land model”. 

As  Mr  Becks  readily  ac- 
knowledges. BASF  is  not 
going  to  solve  Germany’s 
problem  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment single-handed. 
“What  we  are  doing  as  an 
individual  company  yes, 
you  can  say  that  is 
cosmetic.” 

But  if  tbe  deal  seta  a 
trend  then  he  takes  a differ- 
ent  view.  If  other  compa- 
nies and  the  politicians  get 
on  the  bandwagon  then  “we 
are  not  talking  any  more 

about  peanuts.” 

There  are  signs  that  as 
far  as  industry  is  concerned 
the  ball  may  be  rolling  the 
right  way.  Mr  Becks- 
reckons  more  than  20  com- 
pahies  have  called  wanting 
to  look  at  details. 

D Whether  the  politicians  in 
Bonn  tan  be  brought  on 
P®8™  is  another  matter, 
however.  At  least  some  Ger- 
mdustrfalists  are  Wor- 
ried that  the  political  estab- 
rishment  is  unlikely  to 
embrace  any  new  initiatives 
before  next 
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FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


£21  rn  payment  to  Government  ends  De  Lorean  saga  but  raises  new  questions  about  Labour  links 

Andersen  blockade  lifted 


Roger  Cowe 


A CCOUNTANCY 
Orm  Arthur  Ander- 
sen  is  set  to  end  a 
N|^Bl2-yaar  ban  on 
a^receiving  lucrative 
Whitehall  contracts  after  pay- 
ing the  Government  £21  mil- 
lion to  settle  long-standing  lit- 
igation over  the  1982  Elapse 

of  the  carmaker  De  Lorean. 

The  settlement  is  likely  to 
raise  further  questions  about 
the  Government's  links  with 
the  business  world. 

Andersen,  the  world's  big- 
gest accountancy  and  consul- 
tancy Him,  has  been  seen  as 
having  close  ties  with  the 
Labour  Party  in  recent  years. 

An  Andersen  spokesman 
said  yesterday;  “The  firm  has 
always  regarded  itself  as 


being  close  to  any  govern- 
ment but  1 don't  think  you 
could  consider  Arthur  Ander- 
sen to  be  politically  connected 
one  way  or  another.” 

Andersen  tax  experts 
worked  for  the  Labour  Party 
on  a pro  born  basis  for  two 
years  before  the  election  and 
senior  staff  helped  formulate 
Labour's  windfall  tax.  They 
were  also  involved  in  develop- 
ing changes  to  the  pensions 
tax  regime  which  were  in- 
cluded in  Gordon  Brown’s 
Drst  Budget  in  July. 

Andersen  partner  Chris 
Wales  left  the  firm  In  the 
summer  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Treasury's 
Council  or  Economic  Advi- 
sers to  work  on  tax  policy. 

The  firm  lost  out  on  the 
huge  volume  of  privatisation 
and  other  work  in  the  1980s 


after  it  was  blacklisted  be- 
cause of  government  litiga- 
tion over  De  Lorean. 

Its  top  partners  were  also 
barred  from  posts  on  quangos 
because  of  the  legal  action. 

The  ban  was  watered  down 
when  Labour  took  office.  In 
June  the  firm  was  told  that  it 
could  tender  for  government 


contracts  on  an  equal  basis 
with  its  competitors,  so  long 
as  none  of  the  handful  of  staff 
who  had  been  Involved  in  the 
De  Lorean  affair  were  in- 
volved in  the  work. 

Yesterday’s  settlement  lifts 
that  constraint  and  means 
Andersen  can  compete  on  an 
unconditional  basis. 


The  gull-wing  fiasco 


1978:  Labour  government 
backed  the  sports  car  project 
with  £53  million  of  public 
money,  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  employment  in  Catholic 
west  Belfast. 

1980:  Conservative  govern- 
ment contributed  a further 
£14  million. 

1981:  Fearing  a worsening  of 


foe  Northern  Ireland  situation, 
foe  Government  provided  a 
£10  million  bank  guarantee, 
allowing  production  to  start  But 
the  stainless  steel  gull-wing 
cars,  costing  £13,000.  were 
badfy  received.  The  Porsche  944 
left  it  for  dead. 

1982:  De  Lorean  company  col- 
lapsed. Its  founder  was  arrested 


The  case  stems  from  Ander- 
sen's role  as  auditor  to  the  US 
car  company  which  received 
£77  million  of  state  funding  to 
make  an  Ill-fitted  gull-wing 
car  in  Belfast 

The  project  was  backed  by 
the  last  Labour  government 
and  continued  to  be  supported 
by  Margaret  Thatcher’s  first 


in  foe  US  on  conspiring  to  sell 
2201b  of  cocaine,  but  later 
acquitted 

1984k  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee slammed  the  project,  say- 
ing mere  had  been  a series  of 
failures  of  judgment  by  govern- 
ment officials. 

fssab  Government  sued  Ander- 
sens for  negligence. 


Digital  TV 
pioneer  to 
be  curbed 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 


[UROPEAN  competi- 
tion authorities  are 
likely  to  press  for 
] changes  in  the  agree- 
ments between  Carlton,  Gra- 
nada and  BSkyB  to  develop 
digital  television  in  Britain. 

The  European  Commission 
is  investigating  the  venture 
created  by  Carlton  and  Gra- 
nada, known  as  British  Digi- 
tal Broadcasting  Holdings, 
following  a complaint  by  Digi- 
tal Television  Network. 

BDB  defeated  US-owned 
Digital  Television  in  June  in 
bidding  to  secure  three  li- 
cences to  operate  digital  ter- 
restrial television. 

A spokesman  said  yester- 
day that  the  European  Com- 
mission would  clarify  its  posi- 
tion in  coming  weeks. 

Sources  dose,  .to  the  case, 
say  that  several  aspects  of  the" 
venture  “have  raised  alarm 
with  commission  competition 
investigators.  Among  these 
are  BSkyB’s  seven-year  agree- 
ment as  a leading  supplier  of 
programming  for  the  venture. 

In  past  competition  cases 
the  commission  has  some- 
times limited  supply  agree- 
ments to  four  or  five  years. 

The  commission  is  under- 
stood to  be  concerned  about 
potential  conflicts  of  interest 
between  BSkyB  and  the  BDB 
shareholders.  Granada  and 
Carlton.  Gerry  Robinson  is 


chairman  of  both  Granada 
and  BSkyB.  Granada  is  also  a 
big  shareholder  in  BSkyB. 

The  satellite  broadcaster 
had  originally  intended  to  be 
a partner  in  BDB  with  Cad- 
ton  Granada,  but  the  In- 
dependent Television  Com- 
mission. which  awarded  the 
Hamm  in  June,  BDB 
that  BSkyB  should  not  be  a 
shareholder.  The  programme- 
supply  arrangement  replaced 
the  shareholding-  The  ITC 
consulted  the  commission 
over  this  issue. 

The  commission  Is  keen  not 
to  allow  companies  that  are  at 
the  forefront  of  developing 
digital  television  to  sew  up 
national  markets  and  prevent 
others  from  altering  later. 

It  is  concerned  that  this  can 
happen  when  ventures  in- 
volve companies  that  produce 
programmes,  control  the  rele- 
vant technology  and  supply 
the  services  & homes. 

Earlier  this  month.  Compe- 
tition Commissioner  Karel 
Van  Mlert  threatened  to  line 
German  media  companies 
Kirch  and  Bertelsmann  if 
they  went  ahead  with  their 
digital  television  venture 
without  first  notifying  the 
commission.  The  companies 
have  now  had  to  submit  their 
plans  to  Brussels  for  review. 

And  in  1994,  the  commis- 
sion blocked  a multimedia 
venture  involving  the  two 
German  media  giants  and 
Deutsche  Telekom. 


Germans  fall 
out  over  Rolls 


lanTraynor 

and  Nicholas  Bamustar 


I MW  yesterday  threat- 
Lened  to  pull  out  of  its 
"contracts  to  supply  en- 
tries for  the  next  generation 
f Rolls-Royces  and  Bentleys 
its  German  rival,  Volks- 
agen,  won  the  battle  to  buy 
le  British  carmaker. 

The  group  used  its  nrusde 
rer  the  engine  contract  earn- 
er this  week  to  scupper  May- 
ower’s  hopes  of  bidding  for 
ickers,  the  engineering 
roup  which  owns  RoIIs- 
oyce  Motors. 

As  a bidding  war  shaped  up 
’tween  BMW  and  Volks- 
agen.  the  German  business 
ewspaper  Handelsblatt 
•ported  that  Volkswagen’s 
jss,  Ferdinand  Piech,  had  al- 
sady  clinched  a deal  to  buy 
ie  luxury  car  firm.  But 
ickers  denied  that  a deal 
ad  been  sealed.  A spokes- 
an  said  it  would  be  several 
onths  before  a shortlist  of 
idders  was  drawn  up. 
Volkswagen  HQ  in  Wolfe 


burg  confirmed  that  it  was  in 
the  race  for  Rolls-Royce, 

while  Munichrbased  BMW 
reasserted  its  aim  of  acquir- 
ing the  company. 

BMW  spokesman  Uwe 
Mabla  said;  “We  stated  this 
week  quite  clearly  that  BMW 
would  not  deliver  engines  if  ] 
another  carmaker  bought 
Rolls  and  it  would  not  make 
sense  to  deliver  engines  to 
Volkswagen.” 

Industry  analysts  - said  it 
was  inconceivable  that  Volks- 
wagen would  want  to  use 
BMW  engines  If  it  took  con- 
trol of  Rolls-Royce.  Mr  Piech 
has  long  dreamed  of  moving 
Volkswagen  into  the  top  end 
at  the  luxury  car  market. 

• The  Rolls-Royce  aerospace 
group  has  received  a $260  mil- 
lion (£157  million)  order  to 
supply  Trent  engines  for 
Delta  Air  Lines’  first  10 
Boeing  777  airliners.  Rolls- 
Royce  will  end  up  with  an 
order  worth  more  than 
$1.5  billion  if  50  new  777  op- 
tions. announced  by  Delta 
yesterday,  are  turned  into 
firm  orders. 


Lad  land . . . The  Intuition  agency  plans  a different  style  from  the  hair-dye  plug  of  Linda 
Evangelista  (above)  or  the  criticised  Nissan  commercials  main  photograph:  chr»s  moore 


administration.  Public  hear- 
ings in  the  US  revealed  that 
ministers  feared  pulling  the 
plug  on  the  company  in  1961 
would  exacerbate  religious 
tensions  mBeltasL 

De  Lorean  went  into  receiv- 
ership in  1982.  Three  years 
later,  the  Northern  Ireland 
office  sued  Andersen,  alleging 
that  the  firm  should  have 
reported  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  company’s  finances. 

Andersen  has  always  in- 
sisted that  it  had  carried  out 
its  duties  properly. 

Yesterday’s  settlement  fid- 
lows  mediation  ordered  by  a 
High  Court  judge.  The  firm 
said  the  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  Imply  accep- 
tance of  negligence  and  con- 
trasted with  the  $500  million 
elalme d by  the  Government 
In  the  US  courts. 


WPP 
says  no 
toads 
for  lads 


Julia  Finch 


THE  phenomenon  of  Girl 
Power  has  prompted 
the  world’s  biggest  ad- 
vertising agency  to  start  a 
8ppriali«f  firm  »lmwi  Mmln. 
sively  at  women. 

WPP,  which  owns  the 
OgUvy  & Mather  and 
J Walter  Thompson  agen- 
cies. Is  starting  a new  com- 
pany, Intuition,  which  It  in- 
tends to  expand  worldwide. 

Intuition,  to  be  based  in 

New  York,  says  In  American 
advertising-speak  that  it 
hopes  to  “offer  its  clients  a 
deeper  understanding  of 
the  complexities  and  nu- 
ances of  contemporary 
women”. 

Lori  Moskowitz  Lepler,  a 
84-year-old  mother  of  one. 
has  been  appointed  com- 
pany  president,  with  a start- 
up staff  of  20,  of  whom  only 
twoaremen. 

She  said  the  decision  to 
start  a specialist  agency  was 
due  to  the  economic  power 
now  wielded  by  women. 
“Some  80  per  cent  of  all 
purchasing  decisions,  from 
cars  to  men’s  fashions,  are 
Impacted  by  women.  But 
women’s  relationship  with 
brands  is  different  to 
men’s.” 

Intuition’s  advertise- 
ments, she  said,  would  not 
use  “manufacturers’  lan- 
guage ora  male  voice”. 

Instead,  “they  will  speak 
to  women  as  women  speak 
to  each  other”. 

That,  she  said,  could  mean 
fewer  flawless  beauties  and 
supermodels  in  cosmetics 
and  haircare  advertise- 
ments. “They  have  been 
quite  one-dimensional.”  Ms 
Moskowitz  Lepler  said.  “We 
need  to  bring  in  humour.’’ 
The  first  client  to  get  the 
Intuition  treatment  will  be 
Clairol,  which  has  recently 
used  model  Linda  Evange- 
lista to  promote  its  hair 
dyes. 

Intuition  arrives  amid 
criticism  of  the  number  of 
British  advertisements  that 
humiliate  men  or  depict 
them  as  sex  objects.  The  Ad- 
vertising Standards  Agency 
said  this  week  that  it  had 
had  77  complaints  about  a 
poster  for  Lee  jeans  depict- 
ing a stiletto-heeled  boot 
poised  over  a naked  male 
buttock,  with  the  line  “Put 
the  boot  In”. 

Television  commercials 
and  posters  for  Nissan  fea- 
turing a woman’s  retribu- 
tion against  a car-borrow- 
ing boyfriend  have  also 
been  criticised. 

Ms  Moskowitz  Lepler  said 
she  hoped  Intuition  would 
generate  ideas  which  did 
not  rely  on  sexism.  “We 
hope  not  to  use  old  stereo- 
types, or  new  ones,”  she 
said.  “This  3s  not  about 
women  versus  men  or  mili- 
tant feminism.” 


nd  reform  doubts  help  send 
nbabwe  dollar  on  60pc  slide 


US  agents  fight  forged  bonds 


Andrew  MeMram  In  Harare 


BABWE’S  foreign  ex- 
ange  market  had  its 
t Friday  yesterday 
the  value  of  its  cnr- 
feU  more  than  60  per 

Zimbabwe  dollar  fell 
r as  28  to  the  US  dollar 
e trading  was  sus- 
d.  When  the  foreign 
age  market  reopened, 
irrency  stabilised  at 
the  US  dollar,  down 
L3  to  one  the  previous 
The  Zimbabwe  dollar 
quaDy  bard  against 
tg,. dropping  to  33  to 

fore  closing  at  26. 
y economists  expect  a 
nfag  rush  on  the  Zim- 


babwe currency,  which  had 
fellen  by  25  per  cent  against 
the  US  dollar  this  year  be- 
fore yesterday’s  drop. 

Two  key  causes  of  the  in- 
security are  President  Rob- 
ert Mugabe’s  threat  to  seize 
half  of  the  country’s  pri- 
vately owned  farmland  and 
the  government’s  promise 
to  pay  war  veterans  Z$5  bil- 
Bon  which  ft  does  not  have. 

The  IMF  team  is  visiting 
Zimbabwe  to  consider 
resumption  of  lending, 
which  was  suspended  two 
years  ago  because  of  con- 
cern about  the  country’s 
budget  deGcit,  which  Is 
more  than  leper  cent  of, 
GDP-  Analysts  said  the  IMF 
would  welcome  the  forced 
devaluation. 


Secret  service  sets  up  home  in  City  to  stop 
wave  of  trafficking,  writes  DAN  ATKINSON 


THE  US  Secret  Service  Is 
to  maintain  a perma- 
nent presence  In  the 
City  of  London  as  Washington 
battles  an  international  wave 
of  forged  federal  government 
securities,  the  Guardian  has 
learned. 

Last  week’s  joint  operation, 
involving  the  arrest  of  three 
men  accused  of  trafficking  In 
counterfeit  US  bonds,  could 
be  the  first  of  many  such 
nxw  which  may  have  thqir 
origins  within  America’s  own 
espionage  operations. 

The  swoop  — in  which  an 
American,  a Briton  and  a 


businessman  from  Taiwan 
were  arrested  outside  a City 
bank  — was  the  first  public 
acknowledgement  of  a 
scheme  begun  earlier  this 
year  in  which  the  secret  ser- 
vice has  an  agent  on  liaison 
duties  in  the  Square  Mile. 
The  agent  is  attached  to  the 
City  of  London  Police  and  has 
no  powers  of  arrest  Pram 
fimp  to  time,  different  Indi- 
viduals fill  the  post  on  a tour 
of  duty  in  London. 

Secret  service  agents  are 
responsible  for  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  American  dol- 
lar and  federal  government 


paper,  generally  from  coun- 
terfeiting. 

Forged  US  bonds,  some  of 
them  highly-convincing  and 
produced  with  the  latest  tech- 
nology, have  begun  circulat- 
ing through  the  world's  finan- 
cial system. 

But  behind  the  official 
Washington  lice  is  a deeper 
fear  — that  US  spymasters 
themselves  counterfeited  US 
bonds  50  years  ago  to  bribe 
Chinese  warlords  during  the 
epic  civil  war  that  eventually 
brought  the  Communists  to 
power. 

Rumours  of  the  so-called 
"China  bonds”  have  circu- 
lated In  financial  markets  for 
years,  and  one  paper  analyst 
told  foe  Guardian  that  esti- 
mates suggested  America’s 


war  department  supplied 
2,000  sets  of  such  bonds,  with 
a face  value  of  52.4  trillion 
(£L4  trillion). 

Officially,  the  US  govern- 
ment has  always  denied  the 
existence  of  the  China  bonds, 
pointing  out  that  the  only 
body  in  America  with  the  au- 
thority to  borrow  money  is 
the  Congress. 

But  International  law  de- 
clares a sovereign  state  can- 
not counterfeit  its  own  securi- 
ties. 

If  the  China  bonds  were 
issued,  by  whichever  govern- 
ment agency,  and  if  any  have 
survived  foe  last  half  century, 
then  the  colossal  liabilities 
they  represent  could  be 
claimed  against  foe  federal 
government 


Saturday  Notebook 

Brown  grooms 
his  stable  plans 


Alex  Baimmer 


| HERE  can  be  no  one  in 
I government  more  frus- 
I trated  by  the  Formula 
One  diversion  than  Gordon 
Brown,  foe  Chancellor. 

All  of  the  big  changes  in  the 
way  government  operates, 
from  the  operational  indepen- 
dence given  to  the  Bank  of 
England  to  foe  establishment 
of  foe  Financial  Services  Au- 
thority to  imposition  of  the 
“windfell”  profits  tax,  have 
come  from  bis  department, 
along  with  the  wobble  over 
European  Monetary  Union. 

Mr  Brown  has  a mission  to 
rhanga  the  way  in  which  we 

think  about  the  British  econo- 
my: it  is  almost  impossible  to 
listen  to  a discussion  about 
the  economy  in  which  he  is 
involved  without  hearing  foe 
words  stability,  investment 
and  employability  trip  off  his 
tongue.  His  ambition,  is  for  an 
economy  which  has  escaped 
the  stop-go  trap,  invests  as 
much  if  not  more  than  it  con- 
sumes, and  is  ready  to  make 
the  tax  and  benefits  changes 
and  offer  the  training  oppor- 
tunities that  give  the  dispos- 
sessed in  society  — the  long- 
term unemployed,  young 
people  from  sink  estates  and 
single  parents  — the  Chance 
of  fighting  their  way  back 
into  the  work  force. 

The  next  marker  in  this 
campaign  will  be  the  pre-bud- 
get  report  that  will  presented 
to  foe  Commons  on  Novem- 
ber 25.  We  bad  a budget  in 
July,  so  another  in  November 
was  out  of  the  question;  but 
some  sort  of  public  statement 
was  necessary  to  update  the 
core  economic  forecasts.  How- 
ever, foe  pre-budget  report 
will  go  beyond  that  by  setting 
an  agenda  for  foe  budget 
proper,  which  is  to  return  to 
its  traditional  date  in  March. 
The  pre-budget  report  is  in- 
tended to  open  up  foe  debate 
on  impending  tax  changes,  al- 
though It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss reforms  of  sensitive  rev- 
enue earners  like  the  capital 
gains  tax  without  giving  the 
tax-avoidance  industry  a field 
day. 

The  technical  drama  at  the 
core  of  the  pre-budget  report 
will  be  another  of  those 
Brown  devices  designed  to 
create  that  elusive  stability., 
The  Bank  of  England's  opera- 
tional independence  was  a 
statement  of  this,  accompa- 
nied by  a more  transparent 
process.  The  result  so  for  lias 
been  five  quarter-point  rises 
in  interest  rates  of  which  the 
last  has  been  the  most  conten- 
tious, even  in  Downing 
Street  because  of  its  appear- 
ance in  the  middle  of  foe  most 
volatile  period  on  the  stock 
market  in  10  years. 

DOING  something  about 
fiscal  policy  has  seemed 
less  urgent  By  freezing 
public  expenditure  control 
totals  for  foe  Government’s 
first  two  years  in  office,  Mr 
Brown  took  spending  — 
which  is  what  previous 
Labour  regimes  have  been 
most  famous  for  — off  the  po- 
litical aggnfla.  The  money 
that  has  been  found,  for  hos- 
pital beds  and  other  areas, 
has  had  to  be  siphoned  off 
from  departments  such  as  de- 
fence. But  the  Chancellor  be- 
lieves that  the  stability  he  is 
seeking  to  establish  on  the 
monetary  side  of  the  economy 

needs  lindprplnning  OTJ  tha 

fiscal  side.  So  the  pre-budget 


News  in  brief 


report  will  explore  for  the 
first  time  the  sort  of  fiscal 
contract  between  executive 
and  parliament  seen  in  New 
Zealand,  which  holds  the  gov- 
ernment to  specific  fiscal 
tests.  These  Include  the 
golden  rule,  the  proposition 
that  government  deficit 
should  be  used  only  to  ftmd 
capital  investment,  not  cur- 
rent expenditure.  The  Trea- 
sury would  have  to  account  in 
detail  for  shifts  from  what  is 
promised  in  the  Budget,  pro- 
viding transparency  match- 
ing that  of  the  Bank  with  the 
Chancellor. 

As  a novelty  that  will  at- 
tract attention.  But  the  Chan- 
cellor has  more  immediate 
concerns.  While  most  econo- 
mists may  believe  foe  UK 
economy  will  slow  next  year, 
with  some  analysts  predicting 
a mild  recession  in  the  second 
half,  the  present  problems  are 
at  the  other  extreme.  Growth 
of  4 per  cent  this  year  has  led 
to  skills  shortages  and  the 
worry  is  that  although  aver- 
age earnings  have  not  taken 
off  (they  slipped  to  4.25  per 
cent  in  September),  wage  in- 
flation is  affecting  some  parts 
of  the  economy,  notably  the 
IT  and  construction  sectors. 
The  Government  will  be  anx- 
ious to  head  off  thin  through 
warnings  to  employers  about 
the  dangers  and.  more  practi- 
cally, by  measures  designed 
to  ease  skills  shortages,  such 
as  six-week  crash  pro- 
grammes to  teach  computer 
skills. 

The  pre-budget  document 
will  also  start  to  set  priorities 
relating  to  tax  changes. 
Reform  erf1  the  tax  and  benefits 
system,  including  a starting 
tax  band  of  lOper  cent,  is 
close  to  the  Chancellor's 
heart  and  the  Treasury  will 
be  working  closely  with  Mar- 
tin Taylor,  foe  Barclays  Bank 
chief  executive,  on  this. 

A SECOND  area  of  reform, 
in  this  age  Of  financial 

services,  is  foe  savings 
industry.  It  is  widely  accepted 
that  the  measures  the  Tories 
took  to  encourage  tax-free 
saving  — personal  equity 
plans  (PEPS)  and  Tessas  — 
have  been  attractive,  particu- 
larly to  upper-band  taxpayers 
keen  to  shelter  income  from 
foe  Inland  Revenue.  But  they 
are  not  very  democratic. 
Some  50  per  ei?rit  of  the  popu- 
lation is  disenfranchised  from 
savings,  either  because  they 
do  not  have  the  cash  or  there 
are  not  enough  sufficiently 
democratic  vehicles  around. 
Stakeholder  pensions,  if  and 
when  they  are  adopted,  may 
deal  with  some  of  this. 

However,  the  individual 
savings  account  will  be  de- 
signed to  suck  in  as  many 
new  savers  as  possible.  There 
had  been  some  concern  in  the 
financial  services  industry  — 
which  took  a substantial  hit 
from  the  Advance  Corpora- 
tion Tax  changes  in  the  July 
budget  — that  existing  tax 
breaks  might  be  removed  or 
limited.  But  that  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  objective  of  sav- 
ings tax  changes  to  be  out- 
lined in  a consultative 
document  after  foe  pre-budget 
report,  which  will  be  a relief 
to  savers. 

Over  the  longer  term,  there 
will  be  shifts  in  "green 
taxes”,  too,  with  the  Govern- 
ment anxious,  for  instance,  to 
remove  measures  that  en- 
courage people  to  use  com- 
pany cars  to  the  maximum. 
rather  than  alternative  trans- 
port. Such  measures  are  potty 
for  a government  committed 
to  reducing  emission  levels. 
All  of  these  changes  are  sen- 
sible and  democratic,  and  Mr 
Brown  is  apparently  deter- 
mined to  press  ahead,  how- 
ever troubled  the  waters.  But 
concentrating  cm  substance 
amid  the  political  tumult  can 
be  a trying  business. 


Liberty  chief 
in  stability  plea 

Liberty,  foe  fabrics  and  Has fe- 
lons store  group,  says  it  has 
received  “expressions  of  in- 
terest” in  buying  foe  com- 
pany from  both  home  and 
overseas. 

Chairman  Denis  Cassidy 
yesterday  urged  shareholders 
to  reject  a bid  by  the  founding 
family  to  remove  him,  saying 
the-  move  would  destabilise 
the  company. 

His  opponents,  with  44  per 
cent  trf  foe  shares,  remained 
confident  of  success  at  next 
month's  EGM. 

Soccer  deal  rethink 

English  National  Investment 
Company,  foe  vehicle  backed 
by  billionaire  investor  Joe 
Lewis  and  run  by  City  whiz2- 
kid  Daniel  Levy,  has  walked 
away  from  negotiations  to 
buy  a stake  in  Widzew  Lodz, 
one  of  Poland's  most  famous 
football  clubs. 


Enic.  which  already  owns 
stakes  in  Glasgow  Rangers, 
former  Czech  champions  Sla- 
via  Prague,  top  Italian  side 
Vicenza  and  former  Greek 
champions  AEK  Athens,  Is 
thought  to  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  dub’s  direc- 
tors with  a view  to  a deal, 

Widzew  Lodz,  which  com- 
petes regularly  In  top  Euro- 
pean competitions,  ap- 
proached Enic  In  an  attempt 
to  gain  a financial  injection. 
The  club  Is  ¥1.5  million 
(£900,000)  in  debt 

Westmghou&e  seO-off 

Westinghouse,  once  one  of  the 
biggest  names  in  US  engineer- 
ing. yesterday  took  another 
big  step  towards  its  goal  of  be- 
coming a pure  group.  It 
is  to  to  sell  Its  power  genera- 
tion business  to  Siemens  for 
almost  £l  ballon. 

The  OS  company,  which 
owns  the  CBS  television  net- 
work, plans  to  sell  off  its  two 
remaining  industrial  busi- 
ness next  year. 


TOURIST  RATES — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  Z 31  Prance  9.S3  Italy  2.813 

Austria  20.07  Germany  2X500  Malta  U63 

Belgium  5&S2  Greece  450.00  Motherlands  3.20 

Canada  2.33  Hong  Kong  12.75  Now  Zealand  2.63 

Cyprus  0.8390  India  02.40  Norway  11.08 

Denmark  10.S1  Ireland  1D925  Portugal  290.60 

Finland  8,66  Israel  6.00  Saudi  Arabia  &20 

SuppfM  Ay  NatWtol  Sank  faxefa ding  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  shekel!. 


Singapore  2.63 

South  Africa  7JB 
Spain  239.00 

Sweden  12.50 
Switzutand  231 
Turkey  305,760 
USA  1.S30G 
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Brown’s 

counting 


ORFOLK 
1086:  sullen 
English,  peas- 
ants stand  by 
impotently  as 
Norman  com- 
missioners la- 
boriously note  down  every- 1 
thing  they  own.  Five  pigs,  two 
cows,  20  hens,  a duckpond,  a 
copse  of  trees  — nothing  es- 
capes the  steely  gaze  of  the 
King's  men. 

Paris  1997  — the  British  | 
Embassy.  Chancellor  Gordon  1 
Brown  looks  over  the  jewel  in  I 
the  crown  of  the  diplomatic 
service,  the  sumptuous  am- 
bassadorial premises  in  the 
Faubourg  St  Honore.  Every 
old  master,  every  piece  of 
Louis  Quinze  furniture,  is 
quietly  logged. 

Nine  centuries  after  the 
original  Domesday  Book, 
Britain’s  bureaucrats  — from 
the  brass  hats  at  the  Ministry 
Of  Defence  to  the  number, 
crunchers  at  the  Inland  Reve- 
nue — have  found  out  what  it 
was  like  to  be  a landowner 
during  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 

For  just  as  the  feudal  mon- 
arch was  eager  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  his  newly-won 
kingdom  contained,  so  the 
Labour  Government  wants  to 
know  precisely  what  the  mod- 
em state's  assets  are. 

The  answer  win  be  revealed 
nest  Friday,  when  the  Chan- 
cellor launches  what  is  pro- 
saically known  as  the  Regis- 
ter of  National  Assets  — but 
which  is  certain  to  be  dubbed 
"Domesday  Book  Mark  2”. 

The  Chancellor  has  prop- 
erty, land  and  goods  under 
bis  command  which  almost 
defy  belief.  The  Inland  Reve- 


nue, for  example,  is  the  proud 
owner  of  the  car  park  at  Port- 
man  Road,  home  of  Ipswich 
Town  football  dub.  Nobody 
really  knows  why. 

Mr  Brown  will  not  be  able 
to  put  a price  on  the  riches  in 
his  Domesday  book.  The  task 
of  putting  a value  on  the  Con- 
stables and  the  Monets,  the 
rolling  hijls  and  the  timer- 
city  wastelands,  comes  later. 

But  Treasury  officials  are 
in  no  doubt  that  they  are  sit- 
ting on  a gold  mine.  Manda- 
rins working  in  the  obscure 
resource  accounting  section 
suddenly  found  their  lives  be- 
coming rather  more  exciting 
as  lists  of  assets  flooded  in. 

The  national  accounts  have 
a book  value  for  the  Govern- 
ment’s assets  of  around  £125 
billion.  Every  year,  statisti- 
cians scrupulously  update  the 
figure  in  line  with  inflation 
and  knock  a bit  off  for  depre- 
dation. The  problem  is  that 
today’s  figure  is  entirely  bo- 
gus. It  is  based  on  what  was 
effectively  a guess,  made  so 
years  ago  by  early  John  May- 
nard Keynes  disciples. 

The  real  figure  could  be 
much  higher,  with  some  ex- 
perts putting  a rough  figure  of 
£300  billion  on  an  unrivalled 
stock  of  wealth. 

If  be  chose  to  sell  off  the  lot 
— every  firing  range,  every 
car  park,  every  luxurious  res- 
idence — Mr  Brown  could 
mdse  the  Conservative  priva- 
tisation programme  look  like 
the  equivalent  of  the  overture 
to  the  Ring  Cycle. 

He  has  no  intention  of 
doing  so,  of  course.  But  there 
is  enough  there  to  get  the 
Government  through  any 
short-term  difficulty,  and 


quite  enough  to  send  the  gen- 
erals, the  admirals,  and  the 
air  chief  marshals  away  with 
a flea  in  their  ear  when  they 
come  looking  for  tanks,  ships 
and  planes. 

Unlike  William  1,  who 
needed  two  volumes  for  his 
entries,  Mr  Brown  will  be 
able  to  put  his  audit  on  to 
CD-Rom.  Officials  believe  that 
seeking  out  obscure  state  as- 
sets could  become  anew  sport 
for  the  trainspotting  frater- 
nity. But  there  is  a more  seri- 
ous side  to  Domesday  2. 

A move  which  started  as  a 
way  of  avoiding  a problem 
; related  to  privatisation 
receipts  during  the  general 
I election  campaign  — and  was 
; not  even  mentioned  in 
| Labour’s  manifesto  — could 
1 turn  into  one  of  toe  biggest 
revolutions  in  state  finances 
i since  Henry  VHTs  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries. 

Once  codified  and  priced, 
the  Government  will  be  able 
to  decide  what  it  needs  and 
what  it  does  not  need.  Surplus 
properties  can  then  be  sold  in 
a systematic  way.  rather  than 
the  haphazard  method  which 
recently  saw  toe  MoD  trying 
to  offload  three  churches  in 
Mr  Brown's  own  constitu- 
tency  of  Dunfermline  East  at 
£150,000  a throw. 

The  Domesday  Book  Mark  1 
took  two  years  to  complete 
after  its  initiation  at  Wil- 
liam’s Gloucester  assembly 
of  Christmas  I08S.  The  12,500 
entries  were  logged  in  two 
volumes,  one  for  three  east- 
ern counties  and  one  for  the 
rest  of  England  apart  from  the 
for  north,  which  was  — even 
20  years  after  the  Norman 
conquest  — as  yet  untamed. 


For  some  reason,  London 
and  William’s  capital  of  Win- 
chester were  not  included  in 
the  audit,  an  omission  which 

moans  that  this  first  crude 

measure  erf  gross  domestic 
product  was  almost  certainly 
an  underestimate. 

Nothing  changes.  Their 
successors  with  computer 
programs  and  seasonal  ad- 
justments stffl.  do  the  same. 

Even  so,  the  original 
Domesday  Book’s  estimate 
still  seems  staggeringly  low. 
William,  if  the  figures  were 
anything  like  correct,  had 
risked  everything  for  a king- 
dom worth  £73,000.  The  mod- 
ern state  spends  that  much  in 
seven  seconds. 

The  economic  historian, 
Graeme  Snooks,  says  the 
Domesday  Book  is  unique. 
"Basically,  It  Is  a set  of 
national  accounts  that  can  be 
used  to  calculate  not  only  the 
GDP  but  also  the  market 
structure  of  England  in  1086.  ” 

Using  sectoral  analysis. 
Professor  Snooks  calculated 
that  a surprisingly  large 
chunk  of  the  Norman  econo- 
my was  involved  in  market 
activities  and  60  per  cent  in 
subsistence.  He  also  estimates 
that  around  25  per  cent  of 
GDP  may  have  been  exported; 
not  so  different  from  today. 

There  is  no  real  Indication 
that  William  was  that 
bothered  by  the  minutiae  of 
economic  statistics.  Rather, 
the  Domesday  survey  seems 
to  have  bean  prompted  by  the 
threat  of  invasion  by  Norse- 
men from  Scandinavia. 

Lacking  a quick,  reliable 
reference  system  for  military 
taxation,  the  King  despatched 
two  inspection  trips  to  each 
shire,  using  a standard  ques- 
tionnaire. The  unit  of  inquiry 
was  toe  Hundred,  and  toe 
return  for  each  was  sworn  to 
by  12  local  jurors,  half 
RrigUsh  and  half  Norman. 

If  he  sold  off  the 
lot,  it  would  make 
Tory  privatisation 
look  like  the 
equivalent  of  the 
overture  to  the 
Ring  Cycle 


“It  is  evident  that  William 
desired  to  know  toe  financial 

resources  of  his  kingdom,  and 
probable  that  be  wished  to 
compare  them  with  the  exist- 
ing assessment,  which  was 
nna  of  considerable  antiquity, 
although  there  are  traces  that 

it  been,  occasionally  mod- 
ified," the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tanaica  says. 

Everything  that  could  be  a 
possible  source  of  Income, 
and  hence  taxation,  was 
noted.  That  meant  river 
meadows,  salt  pans,  fisheries, 
watermills  and  agricultural 
livestock.  The  Crown  was  en- 
titled to  other,  archaic  forms 
of  dues,  such  as  honey. 

The  Domesday  survey  was 
loathed  by  the  native  popula- 
tion. “It  is  shame  to  tell," 
wrote  the  chronicler,  “what 
he  thought  It  no  shame  for 
him  to  do.  Ox.  nor  cow,  nor . 
swine  was  left  that  was  not 
set  down  upon  his  writ" 

Much  of  toe  land  covered 
by  Domesday  was  In  the  gift 
of  toe  Church.  Even  in  toe 
late  20th  century,  ecclesiati- 
cal  holdings  are  still  consider- 
able, but  one  of  the  interest- 
ing foots  thrown  up  by  the 
new  Domesday  book  is  that 
they  are  exceeded  by  property 
owned  by  the  MoD. 

Half  of  toe  entries  in  toe 
Register  of  National  Assets 
are  owned  by  the  MoD,  a leg- 
acy of  two  world  wars  and  an 
insistence  on  maintaining  a 
huge  arsenal,  even  in  peace 
time.  There  are  some  90,000  , 
separate  MoD  assets,  accord- 
ing to  toe  Treasury- 

Given  its  enormous  portfo- 
lio it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
MoD  has  been  the  most  reluc- 
tant to  co-operate  with  Mr 
Brown’s  inquiry.  Like  Wil- 
liam’s men.  the  Chancellor’s 
officials  are  unwelcome  visi- 
tors. sticking  their  noses  in 
where  they  are  not  wanted. 

But  in  the  end.  they  have 
discovered  why  the  original 
Domesday  Book  was  so 
named.  It  meant  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  because  toe  in- 
quiry was  one  which  none 
could  escape,  and  because  toe 
verdict  of  this  register,  as  to 
the  bolding  of  the  land,  was 
final  and  without  appeaL 

And  what  applied  then  ap- 
plies now.  There  was  no  ap- 
peal allowed  against  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  there  will 
be  none  against  Gordon  toe 
Chancellor,  either. 


Guardian 


LARRY  ELLIOTT  reports  on  th& 
Chancellor's  Domesday  reprise^ 


Judgment  day. . . For  Cheveuing  (left), 
the  state-owned  house  for  ministers’ 
use;  the  Faubourg  St  Honors  embassy; 
and  Kamliigpn  for  first  world  war 
soldiers,  kept  in  case  of  another  such 
conflict.  An  engraving  (above)  shows 
the  probably  fictitious  moment  at 

which  William  the  Conqueror  received 

the  Domesday  Book;  he  died  before  the 
survey  was  collated 
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Across 

1  Much-loved  hymn  (4,2,4) 

7 Suppose  (!) 

8 Printing  machine  — crowd 
(5) 

10  Grave  (4) 

1 1 Liqueur  with  raw  egg  base 

<a> 

13  Sell  abroad  (6) 

IS  Disclose® 

1?  Expert  in  spectacles  (8) 

IS  Tart  (4) 

21  Ma/wnade  material  (5) 

22  Robin  Hood’s  weapon  (?) 


23  Beach  “building- (4,6) 

Down 

1 Kingdom  (5) 

2 Wafer  of  silicon  used  in 
computers  (4) 

3 Go  overboard  — not  know 
when  to  stop  (6) 

A Sanctioned  (8) 

5 Raise  (7) 

6 One  of  Robin  Hood’s 
companions  (6.4) 

9  Become  calm — take  up 
residence  (6,4) 

12  Spider,  scorpion,  mite  (8) 


14  Kneecap  (7) 

16  Garden  plant  of  various 
colours  (6) 

19  Strong  rope  (5) 

20  Make  garment  using  wool 
(4) 


TT  Stuck?  Call  our  solutions  fine  on  0891  338  248.  Calls  cost  50p  per  n*nit«  a all  times.  Service  supplied  byAlS 


Orange  understand  people  like  to 


as  they  go 


justtalfcT  means  you  only  pay 
for  talk  time  when  you  want 
it  There's  no  monthly  charge, 
no  commitment  and  no  credit 
check,  just  pay  as  you  go. 
To  top  up  with  more  minutes 
simply  call  Orange  or  visit 
any  Orange  outlet  £179.99 
includes  a phone,  connection 
and  15  minutes  of  free  talk 
time  to  get  you  started.  For 
more  information  call  Orange 

direct  on  0800  80 10  80  or  visit 

"^•orangacoLUk  . 
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Why  I’m  not  anti-Semitic  by  John  le  Carre  1 6 • Turning  orgies  into  art  with  Hermann  Nitschl  7 
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These  are  dangerous  times  for 
Gerry  Adams  as  he  struggles  to 
contain  mutinies  within  the 
republican  ranks  over  his  handling 
of  the  peace  process.  Has  he  the 
strength  to  hold  them  together? 

In  the  first  of  an  exclusive  two- 
part  serialisation  of  Adams’ 
unauthorised  biography,  the 
Guardian’s  former  Northern  Ireland 
Correspondent  David  Shairock 
and  Mark  Devenport  look  back 
to  his  days  as  a political  prisoner 
and  see  the  forging  of  a man  of  steel 

Master 
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In  time  of  war,  the  domestic 
incidents  of  a life  do  not  sus- 
pend their  intrusions.  The  inte- 
rior and  exterior  worlds  merge 
and  sometimes  dash.  In  July 
1973,  Gerry  Adams  was  going 
through  the  rites  of  passage  of  any 
young  married  man.  He  was  look- 
ing forward  to  the  birth  of  a child, 
his  wife  Colette  pregnant  for  the 
second  time,  when  his  freedom 
came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Adams  had  been  in  a house  on 
the  Falls  Road,  not  far  from  the 
RDC  station,  meeting  two  other  IRA. 
mm,  Brendan  "Darkie " Hughes 
and  Tom  CahSL  The  three  Provi- 
sionals noticed  strange  activity  out- 
side the  house  but  didn’t  realise 
that  the  Army  had  them  sur- 
rounded. What  a soldier  knocked 
on  the  front  door;  Cahill  went  to 
answer  it  and  Adams  and  Hughes 
tried  to  make  their  escape  out  of 
the  back.  When  they  tried  to  hop 
over  a win,  they  found  the  area  was 
full  of  troops.  They  were  placed 
under  arrest,  but  not  before  Adams 
equally  lit  his  pipe  with  the  only 
piece  of  paper  in  the  house  to  can- 
tgjn  incriminating  information. 

The  newspapers  were  in  com- 
plete agreement  about  Adams'  sta- 
tus. The  Guardian,  Irish  Times  and 
Irish  Independent  aU  Identified 
him  as  the  IRA  Brigade  comman- 
ds: in  Belfast  The  source  was 
Colin  Wallace,  a press  officer  at 
British  Army  Headquarters  in  Lis-  1 
born  whose  remit  ran  for  beyond 
the  daily  business  of  issuing  the 
latest  grim  statistics  Zt  was  TOUace 
who  first  brought  Adams  to  the 
attention  of  the  British  public,  via 
a call  to  a BBC  Television,  reporter 
called  Keith  Graves. 

‘T  had  a call  from  Colin  Wallace, 
who  said,  ‘We’ve  pinpointed  the 
new  head  of  the  Belfast  IRA.  There 
had  been  a lot  of  speculation  about 
his  identity  so  I went  up  to  see  him 


and  another  man  and  they  gave  me 
a photograph  of  Gerry  Adams. 
They  said.  This  man  is  running 
things  in  Belfast’  You  had  to  be 
very  care&il  about  Colin’s  informa- 
tion so  I made  a few  inquiries, 
including  with  MaireDramm  [Sinn 
Fein  vice  president,  later  murdered 
by  the  Ulster  \fahmieer  Force).  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
story  was  tine  and  that  Gerry 
Adams  was  running  Belfast,  so  I did 
the  lead  story  for  the  Nine  O’clock 
News,  using  the  photograph. 

“The  next  day  I was  told  by  the 
BBC  to  get  out  of  Belfast  which  I 
did.  Apparently  Adams  was  livid.  A 
few  days  later  I went  back  without 
the  BBC  knowing  and  went  to  see 
Dnunm  to  sort  it  all  out  She  said 
that  Adams  was  Woody  ftirious.  She 
never  said  Adams  was  going  to  do 
me  but  she  said  some  of  his  people 
were  going  to." 

After  his  arrest,  Adams  was 
token  to  Long  Rash,  now  renamed 
the  Maze  prison,  where  he  would 
spend  a long  period  a f detention. 

I He  was  Installed  in  Cage  6,  where 
he  found  himself  back  among  a 
familiar  mixture  of  friends  and  rel- 
atives. His  cousin  Kevin  was  there 
and  his  brother  Paddy  Another 
brother  T.tom  was  being  held  in  the 
section  of  toe  camp  reserved  for 
sentenced  prisoners. 

In  October  1374  Adams  was  put  to 
the  test  within  the  Maze.  A dispute 
aver  food  and  living  conditions 
reached  boiling  point  The  prison- 
ers decided  to  launch,  protests. 
Dumping  their  food  over  toe  wire 
surrounding  their  compounds  had 
no  effect  So  one  evtming  the  crfQcer 
wimmanriihg  [O/C]  imkip  the  jail, 
David  Modes  gave  the  order  to 
burn  the  prison  down. 

The  prisoners  began  to  set  the 
cages  on  fire  and  soon  most  of  the 
fan-ip  was  to  flames.  Soldiers 
arrived  and  began  firing  gas  canis- 


finfngftaww  Aiianm,  pictnngd  in  an  army/police  shot  from  the  eariv  seventies,  was  arrested  In  1373  and  spent  the  next  four  years  in  the  Maze  prison 
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tors  into  the  area;  baton  charges  fol- 
lowed and  fierce  fighting  broke  out 
between  the  troops  and  the  prison- 
ers. Adams  remembers  the  burning 
of  the  camp  and  its  aftermath  as  a 
time  of  great  unity  among  the  pris- 
oners, but  some  of  those  who 
shared  a cage  with  him  don’t  agree. 

One  fellow  prisoner  “John’’,  was 
younger  than  Adams.  He  didn’t 
have  much  in  common  with  a man 
whom  he  saw  as  a politician  not  a 
fighter  and  as  an  academic,  forever 
reading  books,  not  someone  like 
himftrif  interested  In  football  and, 
in  Belfast  language,  “a  hit  of  crack”. 
John  says  that  “when  the  order 
came  across  from  Cage  7,  it  was  well 
authorised.  “Burn  the  lot.’  But 
Adams  didn't  take  the  order.  The 
younger  generation  started  ripping 
beds  up  and  burning  them.  Gerry 
Adams  refused  to  participate." 

Souk  of  the  republican  Inter- 
nees made  their  way  out  of  their 


burning  huts  to  join  the  sentenced 
prisoners  at  the  other  end  of  the 
camp  After  being  hit  by  baton- 
wielding  soldiers,  the  rebellious 
prisoners  were  subdued. 

According  to  John,  Adams  and 
his  friends  didn’t  help  them  In  the 
fight,  and,  after  their  capture,  John 
and  his  group  stared  resentfully  at 
him.  “We  just  gave  Adams  a look, 
justa  look  as  If  to  say  bugger  youse 
for  not  taking  part  The  Paras  came 
In  and  we  wanted  to  know,  'Ana  we 
getting  into  them  or  what?’  But  the 
order  was  given  from  somebody  to 
drop  it.,  in  other  words:  surren- 
der.” 

Besides  the  drama  of  burning  toe 
camp  Adams’  time  in  Long  Kesh 
pwahipd  him  to  broaden  his  reading; 
as  well  as  to  arrange  lectures  on 
political  and  military  matters  and 
write  a series  of  articles  smuggled 
out  for  publication  in  the  Sinn  Fein 
newspaper  Republican  News, 


“Pat”  was  in  Cage  U.,  for  sen- 
tenced prisoners.  After  his  convic- 
tion for  the  attempted  breakouts, 
Adams  was  moved  there  and  was 
soon  elected  Cage  O/C. 

Like  John,  Pat  remembers 
Adams  as  showing  no  interest  in 
anything  other  than  the  republican 
movement.  He  never  watched  sport 
on  TV  but  instead  spent  his  days 
sitting  at  a table  puffing  a pipe, 
meditating  and  then  writing,  medi- 
tating and  then  writing  again.  Pat 
thought  Adams  manipulative,  dis- 
tant and  cold,  and  only  interested 
in  forming  relationships  with  peo- 
ple whom  he  thought  might  he  use- 
ful to  him  later  on. 

But  he  did  recognise  that  as  O/C 
Adams  had  a great  deal  of  energy: 
"He  began  an  officer  training  class. 
This  was  to  prepare  volunteers  in 
their  twenties  to  become  IRA  sec- 
tion commanders  and  middle  lead- 
ership when  they  went  outside.  It 


included  military  training  and  toe  j 
history  Of  Irish  republicanism.  I 
There  was  theory  relating  to  the  | 
use  of  weapons  and  explosives.  1 
would  have  rated  his  knowledge  of  1 
military  affairs  highly  He  pro  | 
seated  himself  as  a hard  man.” 

On  a broader  military  front 
Adams  was  turning  his  mind  to  the 
problems  presented  by  the 
revamped  intelligence  effort  by  the  , 
Army  and  police  in  the  wake  of 
Operation  Motorman  [toe  drive 
mainly  to  smash  Free  Derry).  The  1 
IRA’s  traditional  structure  of  bat- , 
talions  and  brigades  was  proving  1 
too  big  and  unwieldy  and  prone  to  ] 
infiltration  by  the  security  forces. 
Any  one  IRA  member  whom  the 
police  might  persuade  into  becom- 
ing an  informer,  could  provide 
them  with  information  about  other 
members  and  operations. 

Adams,  together  with  Martin 
McGulnness,  is  credited  with  the 


thinking  behind  the  reorganisation 
into  smaller  tighter  “cells"  or  four- 
strong  “active  service  units"  oper- 
ating ona  need-to-know  basis. 

The  idea  was  that  even  if  the  Spe- 
cial Branch  did  make  inroads  into 
toe  organisation  the  damage  would 
be  limited.  It  was  no  mean  achieve- 
ment on  Adams’  part  that  despite 
being  incarcerated,  he  was  still  able 
to  play  a major  role  in  what 
amounted  to  a wholesale  reorgani- 
sation of  the  IRA. 

The  cell  structure  undoubtedly 
made  the  IRA  less  susceptible  to  the 
security  forces’  counter-terrorist 
effort  “At  that  time,  the  Maze  was 
acquiring  a reputation  as  being 
quite  a sophisticated  university  for 
terrorism.”  the  former  bead  of 
army  intelligence  inside  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence,  Brigadier  (later; 
General  Sir  James  Glover  told  us. 
“There  was,  within  toe  Maze,  a 
wide  range  of  literature  Ipage  14 
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Accuracy  under  pressure  is 
never  too  much  to  ask  for 


_ « have  been  few 

SSsSsRKt 

SSfcS'Ss 

modelofrestralned  reporting 

^«K5&2S.n, 


#%TAGGERING  under  the 
^^weight  of  readers’ 

%Pcoinplaints  (I  exagger^e),  I 
turned  to  the  words  of  one  of 
America's  most  dMing^shed^ 
Journalists.  David  S Broder.  He 

remained,  in  a speech  to 

Pulitzer  Prize  winners  in  1979. 

“1  would  like  to  see  us  say  — ^ 

over  and  ovet;  until  the  point  has 

been  made  — that  the  newspaper 
that  drops  on  your  doorstep  is  a 
partial,  hast*  incomplete, 
inevitably  somewhat  flawed  and 
Inaccurate  rendering  of  some  at 
the  things  we  have  heard  anont 

in  the  past  24  hours ...  If  we 

labelled  the  product  accurately; 
then  we  would  immediately 

add:  ...it's  the  best  we  conlddo 
In  the  circumstances,  and  we  11 
be  bach  tomorrow  with  a cor- 
rected and  updated  version. 

I mention  this  becausel  think 
the  Guardian’s  coverage  of  the 
Louise  Woodward  case  has  been 
good  enough  to  withstand  the 
blemish  in  the  front  page  report 
on  Tuesday  this  week,  we  mis- 
heard, misquoted,screwed  up. 
to  universal  chagrin,  what  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  most 
memorable  phrase  from  Judge 
ZobePs  decision  — v“etV 
does  not  lessen  opprobrium  -It 
was  not  an  error  that  escaped 
the  Guardian’s  readers,  and  a 
correction  duly  appeared.  Yon 

laugh,  we’ll  cry. 

Despite  this,  my  general 
impression  of  our  coverage 
appears  to  be  shared  by  most 
readers,  since  complaints  about 


iffoSla 

of  your  own. 18 

forreaders  of  a newspaper  to 
IS^therwbatisbemg 
presented  as  news  reflectean 
hoSst  attempt  at  untainted 

recounting  of  fact. 
MHtEATURES. 

Hand  columw  — - — tt 

matter  and  yon  caniK^ct 

“Be  carefhl  how  youfread.  to  a 
description  of  the  ordeal  of  the 
Louise  Woodward  as 
sheawaited  the  origuml  wrdict 
of  the  Jury  did  the  reporter 

SXS  to  say.  “Oh  God,  how 

ymifeel  for  them”?Someto>^ 
Xn  we  read orcr  the >stnflf we 
write  before  we  file  it  we  are 
saved  by  oar  own  «use  of 

etobarrassm^t-andsom^^ 


USAIU"** 

and  columns  are  a different 


embarrassment  — ana 

times  not.  Sometimes  the  editor 
who  stands  between  the  jour- 
nalist and  the  printed  page  will 
do  the  decent  thing  and  rescue 
the  overcooked  cake;  and  some- 

complaints  about 
i coverage  of  the  Woodward  case 
have  been  few,  and  fe?«rally 
directed  at  things  obliquely  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  toe  col- 

nmn  at  the  foot  of  the  Comment 
page  on  November  6 (as  IkHto*® 
Woodward  awaited  Judge  Zobel"8 
decision)  by  the  American 


comedian — and  former  rabbi — 
Jackie  Mason.  The  piece  was  a 
satirical  look  at  toe  American  y 
Judicial  system— nevermind  y 
that  it  seriously  misjudged  the 
outcome  of  the  case. 

The  paragraph  which  made 
toe  page  editor  (to  quote) 
“blanche”  when  he  read  it  was 
as  follows:  “Marv  Albert, 
America’s  best-known  sports- 
caster;  was  recently  charged 
wito  biting  and  sodommng  a 
Virginia  woman.  One  look  at  this 
woman  and  it  bdqame  obvious 
that  Albert  needed  an  optom- 
etrist more  than  a lawyer’’ It 
was  no  more  or  less  offensive 
than  much  of  Jackie  Mason's 
material.  The  page  editor  left  it 
in,  and  it  drew  a sharp  response 
from  several  readers. 

So  here  are  some  questions: 

1.  Was  it  a good  Idea  to  commis- 
sion apiece  from  Jackie  Mason 
in  toe  first  place? 

2.  Was  it  a good  idea  to  ask  him 
to  write  at  that  moment? 

3.  Should  the  bit  rve  quoted 
have  been  cut  out? 

4.  Would  cutting  it  out  have 
ymrtTmted  to  censorship? 

5.  What  would  be  worse,  leaving 
it  in  or  cutting  it  oat? 

6.  Did  that  paragraph  merit 
special  attention  because  It  was 

offensive  to  women? 

7.  Did  It  merit  special  attention 
because  it  was  offensive  to  the 
visually  impaired? 

8.  If  it  was  humour;  was  this  an 
appropriate  subject  for  it? 

9.  Was  it  humour? 

10.  What  place  does  humour 
have  in  a serious  newspaper 
anyway? 

Yon  have  half  an  hour  to  come 
up  with  yonr  answers. 

The  quotation  atthetop  of  the  column  Is 

from:  BehlfxJ  The  Front  Page  by  DavidS 

Broder  (Simon  and  Schustei). 
tttothe  poUcy  of  the  Guaidiarv to  correct 
errors  as  soon  as  possible.  Readers rnray 
contact  the  office  of  the  Readers’  Ecfitoi: 
Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning  0171 239 
, 9 589 from  11  am  to  5pm,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Fax: 01 71 239 9897. 

i E-rnaB:lanJ4ayesOgiiaidlanxaiik 
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Quiz  answers 

1)/W*on  Sander  LfrVgfctho 

/inakaBihaKJofthaCJxxcticX 

Artiom  doalti  was  annwMicad. 
a c — A Caesar,  lha  cropped 
halretyta  named  itfterlh*  Raman 

aa^Rnca.  labour  •nrtal***  to 
shave  ofl  Bwlr  bonds  as  votare  dont 
Hkattam.  , 

4J  HunpJvtay  tt»  Cats -- ha  l«  irtitlng 

after  a decade  almirtw  10. 

5)  Judge  HDerZnbeL  vtfn  usedlWB 
sacretpaBsphtiwtocqTfaBid 


to»ss«tian  Monte*! [*«*««* 
press  agendas  of  the Wtoodward 


B)  Louise  Wbodwatl 

^BabratodTwrreteasahDinpilaon 
OyscoOhgFWiwo  Hucher 

chocotataa.  

7)  Honrta  Bggs.  after  arazTn  __ 

supreme  cart  raised  ttadrate® 

wm  to  Wahl.  „ 

ffle— AnowmanagecaflM  ubww 

sacked  Simon  FuBer.who 
mastentended  thter  rtsetoiraga- 
success. 

B)  The  Lsboir  Party,  which  hadta^ 


pay  back  a Cl  mfcn^Rfrom 
Bemie  Ecclestone. 

10  b — Ha  land*.  Andaman 
revadad  tfwtaha wwittoen  on 
Own. 

IllCteml  FourtUuuuwrettiyon 
LRon  rthhrt  lhefa«larrfthe 
Chucti  ol  Sctantofag*.  rfwNdh  flw 
adorbamambot 
1»d- Retort  Rob^  The***  of 

Surer  Vans  taaaid  to  baUed  lor 
aonazlng  Into  areal  paaMnaapacw 

13>  Halai  Ranalo  HWng.  riw  . 
ettnt  to  ham  bupad  Cturiart 
private  apartmant  and  la  hoping  to 


open  a ptaaria  wBi  the  prepends  of 

wiing  the  story. ^ 

14)  C— Former  TBtr  flit  EMJy 

BooBaovdlvriioailiiteadioltia 

^eMortutcerttei  ted4ad*aned 
S^rtv^laaaMhrewitiWjlaee. 
IS  Becane  Norm**  Oty.oC  wteoh 

Ddte  badrectot.  feared  tea  rearton 
rtmto  supports*  to  plans  to  oner 

oSpricedckab  to  woman. 

How  you  rate 

(MBof-uw 

5-BSuperHnga 
S-14RaNes 
iSMartwro 


thesarne 


■ •*- • difertBafia:.^ ; -i. . 
• ..■>  ^ Jonathan 


SniatiMgy 
4»Cta- Jus  »aHe„ 
cl  a Caesar 

^ 3S^*» 

6WhQfoimdU»e*e 

tobetoeperf0®* 

antW«tei» 

porridge? 

7 Don’t  need  ^ om 

awaited  anthe*11? 

SWtot  are  toe  Spice  Girts 

a ssr’ 

anewi"ana®er  4alllt 

9WhOdBH>P«>*h-ir,,,,0C**’ 

SSSTiSSa- 

ttsxssss: 

London  ordered? 
a)  Cadillacs 
UCoM^W>Oom 
cjnolls  Boyce 
d)  Reliant  Robins 

13  Who  Is  hoping  to  mak«  pizza 

out  of  Prince  Charles? 

14  Who  said:  “Ydu  ®hotod 

always  show  your  legs  If  y»“ 
have  them.”  

a)  Christine  Hamilton 

b)  Clare  Short 

cl  Betty  Bootoroyd 

d)  Loma  ntMlmmon* 

15  Why  did  Della  Smith  Is  Idea 

to  attract  n»ore  womento 
football  not  cot  the  mustard? 

GabrieUe  Monis 

onswas  on  the  kriL  bdow  tee  Open 


Master  of 
the  Maze 


4 page  13  covering  almost  all 
aspects  of  international  terrorism, 
which  were  being  studied  in  depth 
and  were  being  called  in  particu- 
larly by  Gerry  Adams." 

Many  of  the  books  Adams 
brought  into  the  Jail  were  theoreti- 
cal and  political  One  inmate,  Gerry 
O’Hare,  recalls  Adams  and  others 
splitting  “into  small  study  groups, 
and  we  would  have  sent  out  for 
books  on  people  like  Marx.  Lenin, 
Stalin,  Trotsky  James  Connolly 
Che  Guevara,  Jim  Larkin  and  we 
would  have  studied  the  successes 
and  failures  of  other  revolutions". 


During  one  debate  in  the 
study  hut  when  the 
argument  appeared  to 
be  going  against  him, 
Adams  indulged  In  a 
rhetorical  flourish,  quoting  from 
the  writings  of  one  of  his  favourite 
historical  characters,  Liam  Mel- 
lows — executed  by  Irish  Free  State 
forces  in  1922. 

Pat  recalls  that  “Adams  must 
have  felt  himself  in  a corner 
because  he  quoted  from  a letter  by 
Liam  Mellows,  probably  the  lost 
leader  of  the  era,  a very  progres- 
sive socialist  thinker,  shot  with 
three  others  without  triaL  Mellows 
bad  written  about  the  tragedy  of 
the  civil  wan  that  too  many  gave 
their  allegiance  to  the  IRA  or  a par- 
ticular group  or  person,  not  enough 
to  the  republic.  Adams  said.  That’s 
where  1 stand,’  and  slapped  a book 
down  on  the  table  and  walked  out 
And  as  he  walked  out,  a young 
Belfast  lad  said.  The  gospelaccord- 
ing  to  Gearoid  MacAdams.’  ” 

One  visitor  who  saw  Adams  on  a 
regular  basis  inside  prison  was 
Father  Denis  Paul-  “He  was  very 
good  in  jail,  he  wouldn’t  discuss 
much  politics  with  you  but  he 
would  always  attend  his  Mass  an 
Sunday  With  his  confession,  com- 
munion and  Mass,  he  was  exem- 
plary There  was  a difference 
between  him  and  the  previous  head 
man  there,  Billy  McKee.  Billy  would 
bring  all  . the  others  with  him  and 
insist  that  they  should  go —he  was 
an  old-style  Catholic.  Gerry  would- 
n’t Gerry  would  leave  it;  he  thought 
religion  was  a private  matter." 

Faul  spent  much  of  his  time 
telling  the  prisoners  how  Manches- 
ter United,  Celtic  or  other  football 
clubs  were  performing.  But,  like 
John,  he  found  that  Adams  was 
never  interested  in  trivia. 

According  to  Pat  Inside  Cage  11, 
Gerry  Adams  “presented  bimsdf 
as  a hardliner  and  was  critical  of 
the  leadership  of  the  tone,  particu- 
larly during  the  truce  11975  cease- 
fire]. At  the  same  tone,  he  always 
maintained  and  said  time  and  time 
again  that  the  thins  that  he  wanted 
to  avoid  at  all  costs  was  becoming 
involved  in  a split" 

Adams  sat  back  in  prison, 
untainted  by  the  leadership’s  diffi- 
culties, as  republicans  on  the  out- 
side occupied  themselves  by 
engaging  in  murderous  feuds.  The 
internecine  killing  pitted  the 
Provisionals  against  the  Officials, 
and  the  Officials  against  a new  fac- 
tion which  had  broken  away  from 
them,  Seamus  Costello's  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army 
Meanwhile,  loyalist  gunmen 


embarked  on  an  increasingly 
intense  bout  of  sectarian  blood-let- 
ting. The  Provisional  IRA  decided 
to  hit  back,  hut  as  it  matched  indis- 
criminate loyalist  bombs  in 
Catholic  bars  with  equally  indis- 
criminate IRA  bombs  in  Protes- 
tant pubs,  it  began  to  lose  all 
pretence  of  being  Involved  in  any- 
thing other  than  a sectarian  wm. 

Adams  says  he  smuggled  a letter 

out  of  Jafl  demanding  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  He  thought  the  fight- 
ing between  republicans  was  play- 
ing into  British  bands.  He  also 
believed  the  sectarian  tit-format 
activity  would  allow  the  authorities 
to  portray  the  IRA  as  nothing  but 
bigots  and  criminals. 

He  secured  the  editorship  of  the 
Belfast  Republican  News  for  two  erf 
his  closest  allies,  Tom  Hartley  and 
Danny  Morrison,  who  then  gave 
him  a column  under  the  pen-name 
“Brownie",  the  first  of  which 
appeared  on  August  16, 1975. 

Adams  used  his  Brownie  column 
to  expound  his  views  about  possible 
ways  forward  for  the  movement  He 
stressed  the  need  to  avoid  sectarian 
ir?TUnp»  saying  that  “only  the 
British  reap  the  benefits".  He  was 
developing  his  political  thought 


U£VCl>UJJU4£  11*3  

reaching  back  to  his  experiences  m 
the  “political"  IRA  of  Cathal  Gould- 
tag.  But  he  never  sought  to  dimin- 
ish his  commitment  to  the 


Adams  at  an  Easter  Parade,  1971 


Gerry  Adams  in 

his  own  words 


The  IRA  aren't  the  cause  of 
violence  In  Ireland-  They  are  a 
symptom  of  It.  IfftMs  was  a 
normal  *ocfoty,  we  wouldn’t 
have  the  violence  we  are  now 
having  to  endure.’  1976,  writing 
under  the  name  of  ‘Brawn ie” 

•This  morning  a British  soltfler 
was  killed  in  BaUynwrphy.  The 
responsibility  tor  Ms  death  lies 
wtto  the  British  government. 
That  British  soldier  should  not 
have  been  In  BaPymurphy-’ 

1 983,  in  his  victory  speech  having 
been  elected  MP  for  West  Belfast 

‘1  want  to  see  an  ond  to  all  the 

violence.  How  do  we  go  about 

doing  that?  That  Is  to  a 
challenge.'  1991 

<What  if  a section  of  toe  IRA 
told  me  to  tuck  off?  Then  where 
would  I be,  how  could  I deliver. 
If  1 danced  to  the  British  tuneT 

Washington,  199S 


continued  use  erf  violence  against 
the  British  foe.  On  April  3,  1976. 
Brownie  argued  that  “a  determined 
gwd  concentrated  campaJgn^-trf 
attacks  on  selected  targets  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  win  provide  the 

key  to  a British  withdrawal". 

A month  later  Brownie  mulled 
over  the  moral  problems  presented 
by  his  use  of  force.  He  described  his 
disagreement  with  a visiting  priest 
who  bad  argued  with  him  that  the 
IRA  should  not  be  threatening  to 
kill  prison  staff  because  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  jail  regime. 
Adams  contended  that  such  threats 

were  just  part  and  parcel  of  living 

in  an  abnormal  society.  “Repumi- 
cans  involved  in  physical  force  in 
Ireland  are  always  portrayed  as  n 
they  and  they  alone,  are  the  men  of 
violence.  Sure,  we  use forc^but  irs 
not  a role  we  choose  or  a conflict  we 
welcome.  The  IRA  aren't  toe  cause 
of  violence  in  Ireland.  They  are  a 
symptom  oT  it  Rightly  or  wrongly 
rm  an  IRA  volunteer  and.  rightly 
or  wrongly  I take  a course  of  action 
as  a wieans  to  bringing  about  a situ- 
ation in  which  I believe  the  people 
of  my  country  wfll  prosper  The 
course  I take  involves  the  use  of 
physical  force.” 

Questioned  by  one  of  us  about 
these  written  confirmations  of 
involvement  in  violence,  Adams 
subsequently  maintained  that  the 
Brownie  articles  were  not  written 
solely  by  him  but  were  the  wore  of 
a number  of  prisoners.  Asked  if  he 
therefore  wrote  the  articles  which 
contained  no  damaging  admis- 
sions, but  not  those  which  did. 
he  replied  yes.  The  exchange 
provoked  a degree  of  wry  amuse- 
ment f»Tnong  republicans  present 
at  the  time.  The  Brownie  articles 
are  clearly  the  work  of  an  individ- 
ual rather  than  a committee,  and 
when  Brendan  McFarlane,  the 
IRA's  officer  commanding  inside 
the  Maze  jail,  wrote  smuggled  mes- 
sages or  “comma"  to  Gerry  Adams 
during  the  hunger  strike  of  1981  he 
consistently  referred  to  Adams  as 

“Brownie".  

In  February  1977,  Brownie 
announced  to  his  readers  that  his 
column  was  shortly  going  to  come 
to  an  end  as  his  release  was  immi- 
nent Brownie  said  he  was  looking 
forward  to  seeing  his  wife  and  son 
who  had  been  born  while  he  was  In 
tafl.  “Hopefully  by  the  time  you  get 
to  reading  this  1 will  be  wandering 
in  some  secluded  spot,  band  in  band 

with  mine  spouse  and  our  young 

son  who  arrived  as  soon  as  I left  and 
is  tons  about  to  see  me  in  my  first 
patriarchal  role  as  afhther  figure.  It 
will  be  most  wonderful ...” 

One  can  safely  assume  that  in 
this  instance  Brownie  and  Gerry 
Adams  were  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, as  Ccflette  had  given  birth  to 
the  couple’s  only  son  Gearoid  a 
short  time  after  Gerry  Adams’ 
arrest  in  1973. 


In  the  name 


This  Is  an  edited  extract  tram  Man  OT 
War,  Man  Of  Peace?:TbB  Unauthorised 

Biography  Of  Gerry  Adams,  to  be 
pubfched  by  Macmilan  next  week. 

Copies  can  be  bought  at  the  special 
discount  price  of  14.99  will  kfibe  UK 

p&p  (rrp  1 6 .99)  on  freephone 0500 
6001 02  or  by  sentfing  aehequa  payable 
' to  Guardian  CuttureShop,  250 Western 
Avenue,  London  W3  6EE. 
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to  Monday's  Gib  The  Adams 

Farndy— how  Gefiy  to  forging  a 
itm*  peaceful  future  f«f 

northern  Ireland  through  Ms 
son.  Part  2 of  the  exclusive 
; serialisation. 


IT  WAS  just  before  dawn  when 
Gerry  Adams  stepped  furtively 
out  of  his  overnight  billet  into 
a West  Belfast  street,  a revolver 
nestling  in  his  pocket  Sleep 
had  eluded  him  in  the  preceding 

hours:  this  was  to  be  a momentous 

day  in  the  struggle  for  Irish  libera- 
tion and  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  it  according  to  toe  instructions 
of  his  commanding  officer  to  D 
Company  of  the  Belfast  Brigade  <rf 
OgLaigb  na  hEireann,  the  Irish 
Republican  Army 

The  young  volunteers  had  all 

been  urged  to  go  to  see  a priest  and 

make  their  confessions  and  then  to 
prepare  themselves  mentally  for 
the  likelihood  of  death  which,  if  it 
came,  would  not  be  in  vain.  It  was 
to  be  another  glorious  chapter  in 
the  story  of  Ireland's  fight  for  free- 
dom from  British  domination. 

Adams  could  discern  the  height- 
ened tension,  and  toe  peelers 
toe  Black  Bastards  as  they  were 
^KpnT^gingiy  called,  after  the 
rifle-green  colour  of  their  Royal 
Ulster  Constabulary  umform  — 
were  everywhere.  Overnight  they 
had  raided  houses  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  arrested  a number 
of  terrorist  suspects  after  a police 
vehicle  came  under  fire  from  a 
machine-gun  and  revolver: 

He  had  been  told  the  operation 
would  commence  at  8 o'clock,  to  be 
ready  at  that  hour  and  await  fur- 
ther instructions.  But  time  was 
ticking  rapidly  by  and  the  senior 
man  who  was  supposed  to  give  the 
final  orders  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Hanging  around  on  street 
corners  with  a gun  in  his  pocket 
was  becoming  ever  more  uncom- 
fortable as  the  pedestrian  traffic 
swelled.  The  Webley  was  one  or 
only  nine  hand  guns  belonging  to 
D Company,  the  rest  of  the  arsenal 
Including  two  submachine-guns. 

Adams  was  beginning  to  attract 
the  unwanted  attention  of  a group 
of  policemen  and  decided  to  move 
on.  He  buried  his  head  into  his 
chest  and  gripped  the  revolver 
more  tightly 

“Hey  you,  where  are  you  go 
mg?”  shouted  an  ROC  man,  ana 
Adams  took  to  his  heels.  He  polled 
the  gun  out  and  it  dangled  at  the 
end  of  his  wrist  as  he  continued  to 
run. 

Should  be  throw  it  away  or  fire  a 
warning  shot  at  his  pursuers  in 
order  to  buy  more  time  for  tos 
escape?  The  RUC  patrol  made  his 
mind  up  for  him.  There  was  the 
crack  of  a bullet  whistling  over  his 
head.  Adams  swivelled  around  and 
immediately  returned  fire,  aiming 
his  first  shot  at  Constable  James . 
Lo rimer:  It  missed,  but  his  second 
bullet  hit  Constable  Robert  Elkin. 
Four  more  times,  Gerry  Adams 
pulled  the  trigger,  but  on  each 
occasion  the  revolver  misfired.  He 
cursed  toe  bullets,  neutered  by  the 
damp  ground  in  which  they  had 
lain  for  too  long. 

The  gun  now  useless,  he  ran  on. 
He  reached  the  comer  of  Osman 
Street  by  the  time  Constable 
Joseph  Farr  was  able  to  steady  his 
gun  and  take  careful  aim  at  the 
running  youth.  Firing  three  shots 
to  quick  succession  he  watched  as 
Adams  fell.  The  first  bullet  hit  the 
IRA  man's  right  knee,  another 


jatiedforshoottiig  a policeman"  1942 ...  Gerry  Adams  snr 


buried  itself  in  his  groin  and  the 
last  struck  him  on  his  left  hand. 
His  captors  carried  him  to  a first 
aid  post  and  there,  while  conclous- 
ness  remained,  Gerry  Adams  said 
a prayer  It  was  Septembers,  1942. 

The  ground  upon  which  he  feu 
was  a short  distance  from  where, 
more  than  half  a century  laten 
Gerry  Adams'  first-born  son, 
named  after  him  in  keeping  with 
the  Irish  custom,  was  to  shate 
hands  with  the  world's  most 
powerful  man. 

GERRY  ADAMS  awoke 

in  hospital,  under 
arrest  and  facing 
charges  of  attempted 

murder  The  “opera- 
tion" which  had  proved  his  undo- 
ing was  to  have  been  _ a 
co-ordinated  series  of  "aggressive 
actions"  in  retaliation  for  the  exe- 
ention  by  banging  of  Belfast  Com- 
S cSnSdS  Tom  WiUIains, 
£h0  had  been  found  guilty  along 
with  five  Other  IRA  men  of  the 
murder  of  a Catholic  RUC  consta- 
ble on  the  Easter  weekend  of  1942. 
At  lust  16.  Gerry  Adams  appeared 
to  toe  ordinary-  eye  every  bit  the 
average  teenager  — flw ‘ foot  four 
indies  tall,  of  slight  build  with  a 
shock  of  black  hair  and  a pair  or 
hazel  eyes.  The  RUC  report  to  the 
court  said  that  he  had  been  honest, 
sober,  industrious  and  generally  of 
mod  character  The  character  of 
his  relatives,  friends  and  associ- 
ates was  also  described  as  good. 
This  was  his  first  offence  and  his 
mother  Margaret  was  willing  to 
receive  him  and  assist  him  if  be 
was  acquitted.  With  his  wounds  it 
would  probably  be  some  time 
before  be  could  resume  work  as  a 
labourer: 


However,  the  police  report  did 
enter  strong  caveats  against  the 
favourable  impression  of  Adams. 
He  had  been  known  to  associate 
with  members  of  the  IRA  and  his 
family  bad  connections  with  the 
IRA,  which,  under  its  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Northern  Commander 
Hugh  McAteer,  regarded  itself  as 
an  underground  army  fighting  an 
unfinished  war. 

When  he  first  appeared  in  court 
a month  later,  Adams,  still  on 
crutches,  faced  three  charges: 
attempting  to  murder  Constables 
James  Lorimer  and  Robert  Elkin 
and  two  counts  or  possessing 
firearms.  In  reply  to  the  murder 
charges.  Adams  had  told  the  police 
that  he  had  been  given  the  gun  by  a 
stranger  and  intended  to  throw  It 
away  but  had  then  opened  fire 
because  he  feared  he  was  going  to 
be  killed.  One  police  witness,  how- 
ever, alleged  that  Adams  had 
admitted  to  him  that  he  was  going 
to  shoot  all  three  or  the  constables 
he  had  seen  but  was  thwarted  by 
his  poor  ammunition.  In  the  event, 
only  Constable  Elkin  had  been  hit 
with  a bullet,  which  struck  him  on 
the  foot. 

Adams  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all 
the  charges.  It  was  probably  more 
his  tender  years  than  his  implausi- 
ble defence  that  convinced  the 
authorities  to  drop  the  more  seri- 
ous charges  against  him.  leaving 
him  at  his  trial  feeing  only  a lesser 
count  of  possession  of  explosives 
— the  bullets  which  refused  to  fire. 

The  judge  gave  him  eight  years, 
adding  that  he  was  fortunate  in  not 
being  in  the  dock  on  a far  more 
serious  charge.  With  some  bravado 
for  the  big  occasion,  Adams 
replied  that  “as  a soldier  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  I do  not 


recognise  this  court,  which 
lacked  a certain  consistency  with 
his  earlier  admissions  to  the 
police.  As  he  was  led  away  to  begm 
his  prison  term  he  shouted  “Up 
the  Republic"  just  to  emphasise 

his  point  „ 

On  November  26.  1M2,  Gerry 
Adams  became  Convict  number 
365C  and  was  put  into  the  shoe- 
making  department  of  Crumlin 
Road  prison.  The  jail  was  full  of 
IRA  men.  Sentenced  prisoners  like 
himself  were  placed  in  A Wing 
while  suspected  republicans, 
including  two  of  his  brothers,  who 
had  been  interned  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  were  put  in  D Wing. 
Unlike  the  son  he  was  to  produce. 
Gerry  Adams  was  a diminutive  fig- 
ure, both  in  height  and  build.  But 
he  was  to  prove  a handful  for  the 
prison  authorities. 

His  jail  record,  released  in  1996. 
details  the  many  clashes  with  the 
warders.  For  nearly  three  months 
in  1943  he  refused  to  wear  prison 
clothing,  the  official  record  cate- 
gorising him  as  a “nudist",  the 
practice  which  future  generations 
of  republican  prisoners  would 
know  as  "going  on  the  blanket". 

He  was  reported  for  disturbing 
the  peace  of  the  prison  by  singing, 
resisting  being  searched,  using 
threats  to  an  officer  idling  at  his 
work  after  being  cautioned,  refus- 
ing to  obey  orders  and  making  a 
false  statement  by  accepting 
responsibility  for  a fellow  convict's 
irregular  conduct 

His  medical  notes  detail  his  dis- 
tinguishing features,  a small  scar 
on  Lhe  right  of  his  nose  and  a mole 
to  the  left  af  his  jaw.  as  well  as  his 
bullet  wounds  after  the  shooting  to 
Sultan  Street.  His  left  knee  had 
healed  but  movement  was  still 
restricted,  and  operation  scars 
were  still  clearly  visible  on  his 
stomach. 


II. 

Despite  his  youthfulness,  Gerry 
Adams  did  not  see  fit  to  petition 
for  release  or  remission  on  his  sen- 
tence. On  December  9,  1946,  he 
stepped  out  of  the  gates  of  Crum- 
lin Road  prison  under  a general 
amnesty  for  prisoners  under  21. 
His  release  on  licence  by  order  of 
the  Governor  or  Northern  Ireland 
came  alter  he  had  served  just  over 
half  of  his  eight-year  sentence. 

Not  much  more  than  a year  after 
being  released  from  jail,  lie  mar- 
ried Annie  Hannaway,  a strikingly 
good-looking  woman  from  an 
equally  staunch  republican  family 
and  a doffer  in  one  of  Belfast's 
numerous  linen  mills. 

The  newly  married  Adamses 
moved  In  with  Gerry’s  mother  in 
Abercorn  Street,  back  in  the  Pound 
Lflney  where  the  IRA’s  D Company 
still  existed,  in  name  at  least  It  was 
an  inauspicious  start  to  their  mar- 
riage,  the  tiny  kitchen  cottage  was 
already  cramped  with  three  of 
Gerry  s brothers,  Paddy  Sean  and 
t r^k.all  living  there  too. 

hnneaU  M^r  6’  1948’  CTOWded 

household  was  delighted  to  wel- 
come a new  addition  to  the  family 
Annie  gave  birth,  just  across  the 
Grosvenc11,  Road,  in  the  Royal  Vlc- 
&l0SpitaL  Her  fi«tborn  was  a 
mnth*?°Htook  his  Iooks  fro®  bis 

SSr  ^ Was  far -Ms 

rather  — Gerry  Adams  Jnr 
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These  are  nervous  times 
In  the  last  year  Israel 
has  endured  crisis  upon 
tragedy  Israel  is  proba- 
bly the  only  country  on 
earth  where  the  erection 
of  a traffic  light  can  trigger  interna- 
tional uproar 

These  are  nervous  times  for  me 
too.  This  summer;  an  Israeli  televi- 
sion team  came  to  my  house  in  deep- 
est Cornwall  to  interview  me  about 
my  wort  I had  sworn  to  myself  I 
would  stay  away  from  pditks.  So  of 
course  within  minntpg  j heard 
myself  discussing  die  issue  of  set- 
tlements on  the  West  Bank.  And 
incautiously  I drew  a distinction 
between  legal  and  iQegaL 
At  once  the  interviewer  flung  up 
a hand,  stopping  the  camera. 
“Excuse  me,"  he  said.  “We  have  no 

TflftpaT  wHlpmenfR-** 

We  fonnfl  something  else  to  taiir 
about 

In  America,  when  my  last  book 
came  out,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a bizarre  review  claiming 
darkly  that  my  leading  character, 
whom  I greatly  loved,  was  based  an 
the  figure  of  Judas  Iscariot  I was 
hungup  on  the  notion  of  Jew  as  trai- 
tor Oh  mother! 

And  I was  gratified  to  discover 
how  deeply  I was  wounded  by  the 
accusation,  and  how  greatly  I , 
resented  the  restraints  imposed 
upon  me  by  my  weflmeantog  pub-  j 
Ushers  when  it  came  to  drafting  a 
reply  Take  me  hack  to  Israel,  I 

thniight,  tvHgm  T svm  ftppflfr  my  mm/i 

without  fear 
OrcanI? 

Soon  afterwards  a hotshot  Israeli 
journalist  flew  from Tfcl  Asiv  to  Lon- 
don, ate  my  salt,  and  confirmed  to 
his  readers  that  I was  the  creep  he’d 
always  known  I was.  I could  have 
told  him  as  much  on  the  telephone 
and  spared  him  the  journey 

So  what  is  fiie  mystery  of  my  Jew- 
ish conscience?  Is  it  real  or  Just  a 
writer’s  gimmick?  And  what  does  it 
mean  to  me  jxmi  in  these  nervous 
times? 

I am  not  Quite  the  conventional 
rangii<a>im»n  that  I am  told  I appear 
Lflce  most  of  us,  I am  a codrtafl. 
Though  I was  born  of  solto  nan-con- 
formist English  stock,  my  mother — 
no  doubt  wisely  — disappeared 
when  I was  very  young,  and  my 
father  pursued  dreams  of  unortho- 
dox wealth  which  led  him  into  some 
pretty  murky  paths.  If  you  were  to 
read  A Perfect  Spy  you  would  find  a 
portrait  of  a gentleman  not  unlike 
him. 

In  the  war  he  escaped  conscrip- 
tion. In  its  aftermath,  he.  favoured 
the  traditional  sources  of  informal 
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rewant  shortages  of  every  kind, 
whether  in  property  laxatives, 
petrol,  or  — one  famous  winter  — 
Christmas  crackers  that  didn’t 
crack. 

Tn  school-terms,  I was  safety  con- 
fined in  one  nr  other  gloomy  English 

boarding  school,  learning  to  become 
a bogus  gentleman.  But  in  the  holi- 
days I rode  wherever  my  father's 
rickety  caravan  took  him — now  to 
Aberdeen,  where  we  squidged  black 
market  fig*  into  pellets  and  rolled 
tfifim  jn  sugar  for  the  greater  regu- 
larity of  fiie  ~RrtHBh  congBtntlop — 
and  later,  at  war's  end*  to  Cheat 

Yarmouth  telplng  him  tn  fight  anri 
lose  an  election  campaign  to  enter 
Pariiament 

Aral  on  these  escapades  we  were 
accompanied  by  a vibrant  oofiection 
Of  courtiers  — among  thorn  was 
always  a smattering  of  middle  Euro- 
peans  with  quick  minds  and  rich 
accents  that  I loved  to  imitate:  My 
father  played  poker  with  them, 
robbed  them,  and  I hope  devoutly 
was  robbed  by  them  in  return. 

And  I,  more  watcher  fiian  player 
in  these  scenes,  borrowed  their 
shirts,  and  their  half-crowns,  and 
their  accents,  and  now  and  then  — 

when  they  wryly  opened  the  dark 
door  on  their  own  backgrounds  — 
their  lives.  And  being  of  a romantic 
age,  I fantasised  about  belonging  to 
a homeless,  polyglot,  hounded  dan 
of  refhgees  called  Jews,  of  whom 
otherwise  I knew  nothing,  except 
that  at  school  they  gave  me  their 

sausages  and  were  let  off  cbapeL 

I would  like  to  say  that  when  Jew- 
ish boys  were  teased  I sprang  nobly 
to  their  defence  and  got  a Woody 
nose  for  my  trouble.  But  I cant 
Knowing  me,  rm  sure  that,  at  best  I 
slipped  away  and  hid.  I was  for  too 
anxious  to  belong. 

At  the  end  cf  1547,  with  the  ashes 
cf  the  seccmd  world  war  stffl  warm. 

I contrived  to  visit  the  unbeantified 
camps  of  Bergen,  BeLsen  and 
Dachau.  And  to  this  day  there  is  no 
museum  and  no  film,  however  fine, 
not  even  a book,  that  can  compare 
with  the  living  impact  of  those 
places  upon  me  only  two  years  after 
the  last  inmates  had  been  done  to 
death. 

A year  later  I was  hade  — this 
thru*  m fhe  uniform  cf  a British. 
National  Service  Officer  of  Intelli- 
gence Not  in  Germany  but  lu  neigh- 
bouring Austria,  trawling  the 
refhgee  cages  of  Styria  and  ques- 
tioning refugees  washed  up  finm  all 
over  middle  and  eastern  Europe. 
Every  day  brought  its  own  tapes  of 
tmnwn  tragedy  Every  day  brought 
its  reminders  that  whatever  minor 
inconveniences  I had  suffered  in  my 


own  life,  they  were  a joke  when  set 
beside  the  real  thing.  And  every  day 
brought  its  Jews.  Broken  fam  rites 
with  broken  suitcases.  These  people 
are  my  business,  1 thought  There  is 
onmftthing  between  their  eyes  and 
mine. 

Meanwhile  in  Palestine  the  battle 
for  a Jewish  homeland  was  raging 
aDd  the  British  were  performing  the 
last  rites  of  their  impossible  Man- 
date. There  is  a sense  in  which  Eng- 
land has  always  rpmatripd  occupied 
territory  to  me  — occupied  by  my 
own  kind. 

Ttohaps  I learned  too  eariy  bow 
| the  British  can  treat  you  if  you  are 
not  quite  one  of  them.  Perhaps  that 
j lessen  continued  as  1 discovered 
I how  the  English  punish  their 
artists. 

Or  perhaps  I am  no  different  from 
any  other  artist  from  anywhere  who 
I feds  himself  an  outsider  in  his  own 
country  In  my  perception  off  toe 
1 Jewish  identity — in  my  continuing 
dialogue  with  it,  in  private  and  in 
my  novels — I have  been  aware  of  a 
spiritual  Mr«htp  that  embraces 
what  is  creative  in  me,  and  forgives  1 
what  is  despicable,  and  shares  with  , 
me  fiie  dignity  and  aptitude  and 
anger  that  are  bora  cf  alienation.  I 

Ever  since  I can  remember,  my  j 
ears  have  been  prided  up  for  the  j 

rafvlesa  dumber  mn«rte  nf  gpgHafa 

prejudice.  And  certainly  I pride 
myself  on  having  as  good  an  ear  as  j 
anyone  for  the 

minnroc  cf  that 

repulsive  but 
mercifully 
dying  art-form, 

British  antl-Semi- 

frfam  in  thft  rh uttering 

classes.  I have  been  so 
keen  to  reproduce  it  to  my  . 
bocks,  that  sometimes  the 
undlacernhg  have  mistaken  the 
gfngp»-  for  the  sopg-  These  are  ner- 
vuas  times.  They  were  nervous  from 
file  day  I started  writing,  some  40 
years  ago. 

My  first  novel  concerned  a Jew- 
ish couple  In  the  British  Foreign 
office  — a rare  enough  event  in 
those  days.  The  husband  appears  to 
base  killed  himself  The  wife  is  a for- 
mer camjmik  who  dreams  cf  a 
Marxian  ideaL  George  Smiley  to  the 
rescue  — assisted  by  a Jewish  Lon- 
don policeman.  It  is  a sheer  fluke 
that  Smiley  himself  is  not  a Jew 
Perhaps  he  is. 

My  third  novel.  The  Spy  Who 
Came  In  From  The  Cold,  continued 
my  absorption  in  the  destiny  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Diaspora.  A Marxist 
aritidi  Jewish  librarian,  t-fa,  Is 
inveigled  into  a wicked  British  plot 
and  dies.  An  East  German  Jewish 


Stepping  out 
of  character 


Zoe  Wanamaker 
was  forced 
to  tick  off  her 
noisy  audience 
from  the  stage 
this  week. 

Lyn  Gardner 
on  what  drives 
actors  to 
unscripted 
outbursts 


[ I ast  Thursday  during  the 
[ I matin&e  performance  of  her 
I Blft-te.  at 

I London’s  fashionable  Donmar 
1 Theatre,  the  actress  Zod 
I Wanamaker  reportedly  shocked 
both  cast  and  audience  when 
she  suddenly  stepped  out  of 
character  to  berate  a group  of 
whispering  students. 

“Don’t  you  understand  how 

rWffteult  itis  to  nlay  this  role?  If 
you’re  not  Interested,  then  just 
leave,"  she  Is  reported  to  have 
shouted  before  eating  the 


ates  later  and  the  performance 
continued.  At  the  end,  the  audi- 
ence gave  hex  a standing  ova- 
tion, although  some  students 


her  behaviour 

In  Wsmamaker’s  defence,  out- 


bursts from,  actors  faced  by 
audiences  that  they  consider  to 
be  less  than  appreciative  are  far 
firon  uncommon.  “Book  a cab 
tor  me  too,”  yelled  Richard 
Burton  after  a party  departing 
early  during  a performance  of 
Camelnt  on  Broadway  Burton 
had  a notoriously  low  boredom 
threshold  and  hated  long  runs; 
once  when  he  was  playing 
Hamlet  in  New  York,  he  began 
the  “To  be  or  not  to  be"  solilo- 
quy in  German  on  hearing  that 
there  was  a group  of  German 
tourists  in  the  audience. 

Last  year  Paul  Higgins,  who 
was  playing  Macbeth,  told  a 
party  of  schoolchildren  at  the 
Eonzm  Theatre,  Wytbenahawe, 
that  unless  they  stopped  talk- 
ing. TH  rip  your  bloody  heads 
off”- The  rest  of  the  cast  were , 
particularly  impressed  that  his  . 
line  scanned  and  that  he 
remained  entirely  in  character 
Ms  Wanamaker  should  perhaps 

take  note. 

Macbeth  tends  to  bring  out 
I the  worst  in  both  actors  and 
audiences.  During  the  mid-sev- 
enties fOcoI  WflHmwxm  threat- 
ened  a noisy  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  audience  that  he  would  go 
bade  to  the  very  beginning  of 
the  play  and  start  again  if  they 


MMUig  into  tiouAfe  *— 
John  le  Carr6 

ht  the  film  of  his  book. 
The  Spy  Who  Came  bi 
Rom  The  Cold,  Claire 
Bloom  (above)  played  a 
Mandat  Jewish  Kbrarlan, 
leatfing  to  an  accusation 
that  he  equated  Jaw 
with  communist 

taaiphutoypft 
ANDREAS  HEUMANN 


S/  intelligence 

.m"  officer  also  per- 

isbes  in  the  cm- 
spiracy  Both,  in 
my  perception,  wore  eminently  like- 
able  characters,  but  that  wasn't 
enough  for  cme  or  two  Jewish  organ- 
isations in  America,  who  starchily 
demanded  to  know  whether  I 
equated  Jew  with  wimmunigf. 

I replied  that  I didn't  equate  Jew 
with  anything,  but  that  to  file  war  of 
ideas  that  was  currently  raging, 
Jews  had  better  reasons  than  most 
to  be  attracted  to  grand  visions  of 
human  equality  It  was  the  first  time 
my  Jewish  sympathies  had  been 
questioned  and  X was  rather 
shocked. 

A few  books  later  I felt  ready  to 
tackle  the  Arab-Israel  conflict  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  Middle  East. 
But  then  I have  always  seen  my  nov- 
els in  as  opportunities  for  self-edu- 
cation, and  I set  off  on  a voyage  of 
self-enlightenment  Israel  rocked 
me  to  my  boots.  I had  arrived  there 


rf  expecting  a re-  ^■pfg 
creation  of  the  bet- 
ter  quarters  of 
Hampstead,  perhaps.  M 
What  I found  in  the  eariy  ” 
eighties  was  the  most  colour- 
ful carnival  of  human  variety 
that  I had  ever  set  eyes  on.  No 
nation  on  earth  was  more  deserving 
cf  peace.  Or  more  cruelly  con- 
demned to  fight  for  it 

When  I told  my  hosts  that  I was 
about  to  walk  through  the  looking- 
glass  pntf  fafcp  my  questions  to  the 
Palestinians,  they  said  “good  Idea”, 
and  I believe  they  meant  it 

"Mr  David,”  Yasser  Arafat  cried, 
when  I was  finally  admitted  to  his  1 
presence  to  fits  snail  hours  of  the  . 
morning  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a 
riddled  skyscraper  in  Beirut  m 
"Why  have  you  come  to  see  m 
me?” 

“Mr  Chairman,"  I announced,  in 
the  same  theatrical  tone,  “I  have 
came  to  put  my  hand  on  the  Pales- 
tinian heart.” 

Arafat  seized  my  right  hand  jind 
placed  it  with  both  of  his  against  the 
left  breast  of  his  khaki  shirt  “Mr 
David!  It  is  here?  K is  here!" 

I stood  In  the  sweltering  streets  of 
Sidon  and  watched  Arafat  take  the 
salute  at  the  last  parade  of  Palestin- 
ian fighters  while  Israeli  spotter 
plans  circled  overhead.  With  Arafat 
also  I visited  a school  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Palestinian  martyrs. 

I hear  you  asking  by  now,  “So 
after  all  these  antics,  which  side  of 
the  fence,  if  anywhere  did  you  end 
up?”  And  1 can  only  reply  “Where  I 
began,  but  more  so.”  Z mean  that  I 
stood  — and  stand  — wholeheart- 
edly behind  the  nation  state  cf 
Israel  as  the  homeland  and 
guardian  erf  Jews  everywhere,  and 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  peace 
process  as  the  guarantor  not  only  cf 


didn’t  shut  up.  You  could  hear 
a pin  drop  for  the  rest  of  the 
performance. 

In  recent  years,  performers 
have  had  to  contend  not  just 
with  whisperers,  snarers  and 
sweet-paper  rustlers  but  also 
with  new  technology  The 
mobile  phone  and  digital  watch 
have  become  new  corses  of  the 
West  End.  The  first  night  of  the 
Janet  McTeer  A Doll's  House  at 
the  Playhouse  last  year  was  dis- 
rupted when  one  woman  took  a 
number  of  calls  on  her  mobile 


phone.  At  Edinburgh  this  year;  I 
saw  the  comic  Scott  Capnrro 
leap  off-stage  and  angrily  start 
rifling  through  the  bags  of  the 
audience  in  search  of  an  offend- 
ing mnhflp  phone. 

If  actors  complain  that  audi- 
ences are  getting  rowdier  and 
audiences  that  actors  are  getting 
rudeix  the  troth  is  that  parties 
on  both  side  of  the  curtain  are 
probahly  better  behaved  now 
than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
solemn,  sDent  audience  of  the 
modern  theatre  is  a 19th- and 


Israel’s  survival,  but 
of  the  Palestinian  sur- 
vival also.  And  if  at  first  blush 
this  sounds  a bit  trite — well,  in  fic- 
tion as  in  politics,  the  extreme  cen- 
tre is  a pretty  dangerous  place  to  be, 
as  I discovered  when  I published  the 
product  cf  these  experiences,  The 
Little  Drummer  GteL  ft  propagated 
the  heretical  thesis  that  there  are 
rights  and  wrongs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
Those  were  very  nervous  times 
indeed. 

And  tn  the  Diaspora  we  sat  head 
in  hand  in  my  American  editor’s 
office,  the  New  York  Times  review  of 
The  Tailor  Of  Panama  before  us, 

telling  us  that  consciously  or  not  I 
had  been  listening  to  the  Internal 
voices  of  my  RngJfeh  anti-Semitism 
as  I wrote  my  novel.  What  could  I 
possibly  say  to  reply?  As  £ listened 
to  my  publishers’  arguments,  and 
sensed  their  genuine  concern  for 
me,  and  their  palpable  fear;  I , 
realised  that  we  were  dealing  not  j 


Electi-a shock—  Zoe  Wanamaker 
in  electrifying  form 

20th-century  invention.  Prior  to 
that  audiences  came  and  went  as 
they  pleased,  chattered  among 
themselves,  ate,  drank  and  gen- 
erally disregarded  what  was 
going  on  onstage.  But  if  they 
didn’t  like  it,  they  would  think 
nothing  of  staging  a small  riot. 

There  is  an  unverified  story 
about  an  actor  playing  the  ghost 
in  Hamlet  who  was  so  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  the  audi- 
ence that  he  eventually  removed 
his  helmet  and  declared 
politely*.  “It  was  my  hope  to 
please  you;  if  I have  Called,  I 
must  give  up  the  Ghost” 

Some  theatres  in  particular 
gained  an  exceptionally  notori- 
ous reputation  for  the  poor  wel- 
come extended  to  the 
performers.  The  Glasgow 
Empire  became  known  as  the 
“Comedians'  Graveyard”  after 
the  singer  Mark  Sheridan 
killed  himself  following  a hos- 
tile reception  there  tn  1818. 
Fifty  years  lateu  the  place  was 
considered  no  more  welcoming. 
Eric  Morecambe  declared  that 
many  top-billed  comics  would 
“rather  have  open-heart 
surgery  than  face  Glasgow". 


with  off-beat  accusations  of  anti- 
Semitism  so  much  as  the  whole 
oppressive  weight  cf  political  cor- 
rectness, a kind  of  Macarthyite 
movement  in  reverse. 

How  on  earth  sang  men  and 
women  ever  came  to  succumb  to 
this  unelected  tyranny  is  a mystery 
tome,  but  they  have.  These  faceless 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
it  was  not  the  no-sayers  who 
wrecked  the  20th  century  but  the 
yes-sayers.  It  was  the  conformists, 
the  grey  men,  the  ones  who  dared 
not  speak,  or  spoke  what  they  did 
not  believe.  It  was  the  ones  who 
oppressed  anonymously  furtively 
Who  stamped  out  argument,  and 
directed  the  rivers  of  human 
hatred  from  behind  a screen  of 
silence  and  deception. 

I wanted  to  ten  the  New  York 
Times  that  to  publish  a smear  of 
anti-Semitism  on  such  arbitrary 
grounds  was  a serious  act  of  editor- 
ial irresponsibility  But  a tumult  of 
alarm  broke  out  among  by  well- 
wishers. 

“If  you  write  that,  your  career  in 
the  United  States  will  be  ruined.” 
Ready?  f wondered.  Who  bjr? 

‘Are  you  trying  to  tell  us  this  city 
is  foil  of  JewsT 

No,  rm  not  — but  if  it  is,  I could- 
n’t be  more  delighted. 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  the  New 
%rk^ Times  is  Jewish-ccm£ralled?n 

wall,  it  Isn't  exactly  the  Palestin- 
ian house  magazine  either;  Is  it? 

And  more  of  the  same. 

I regret  very  much  that  I listened 
to  Orem.  1 should  have  sard  to  h**ii 
with  correctspeak  and  to  bell  with 
the  Thought  Police.  I should  have 
said.  I know  where  my  heart  is,  you 
don’t  I should  have  said  what  I felt 
and  believed  pud  taken  the  flak. 
There  was  a time  when  we  writers 
used  to  ten  each  other  that  was  the 
right  way  to  carry  cm. 

I would  also  love  a day  to  come 
when  it  is  possible  to  criticise  the 
State  cf  Israel  without  being 
accused  of  being  an  anti-Semite. 
The  charge  insults  not  only  the  sup- 
posed offender  but  also  the  country 
it  seeks  to  protect 
1 do  not  believe  that  any  great 
cause,  or  great  nation,  was  the  bet- 
ter for  the  suppression  of  its  critics. 
IF  an  evO  few  misuse  their  freedom 
— well,  they  have  always  been  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  the 
greater  freedom  of  us  all 

We  live  in  nervous  times.  And 
sometimes  we  are  too  nervous  for 

our  own  good. 

© DauidComwdl 

Thb  is  an  extract  from  a speech  given  to 
the  Artglo-lsraBl  Association  this  week 


On  the  other  hand,  an  audi- 
ence that  is  too  appreciative 
can  be  just  as  off-putting  as  one 
that  is  hostile.  At  the  West 
Yorkshire  Playhouse  last  week, 
a production  of  The  Import- 
ance Of  Being  Earnest  was 
severely  disrupted  when  a 
member  of  the  audience 
clapped  almost  every  line. 

The  real  problem  for  modern 
audiences  and  performers  is 

that  it  is  increasingly  difficult 

to  gauge  appropriate  behaviour. 
It  is  perfectly  appropriate  flxr  a 
six-year-old  to  sing  along  with 
the  cast  during  a matinee  of 
Oltven  bnt  It  is  a distraction 
when  Paula  Yates’s  child 
snuffles  her  way  through  the 
first  night  of  the  very  grown  up 
The  Milk  Train  Doesn’t  Stop 

Here  Anymore  as  she  did  at  the 
lyric  Hammersmith  earlier 
this  month. 

Its  star;  Rupert  Everett, 
would  have  been  forgiven  if 
he  had  taken  his  lead  from  the 
18th-century  actor  John 
Kemble  who  stopped  the  perfbr- 

main*  after  being  repeatedly 
Interrupted  hv  a wailing  baby 
in  the  gallery  and  said:  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  unless  the  play 
is  stopped,  the  child  cannot 
possibly  go  on.” 
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16 1 THE  WEEK 


Odd  sense  of  justice 


HEAD  TO  HEAD:  SHOULD  THE  KILLERS 
OF  JAMES  BULGER  BE  RELEASED  EARLY 


Blake  Morrison 

Writer  who  covered 
the  Bulger  case 


Rex  Makin 

Ralph  Bulger’s 
lawyer 


As  the  Home  Secretary  says  he’ll 
consider  clemency,  two  insiders 
look  at  whether  the  horrific  crime 
can  be  excused  by  the  boys’  youth 


Dear  Blake, 

THE  murder  of  James  Bul- 
ger was  a wicked  crime. 
Although  the  convicted 
boys  were  only  10,  the 
jury  found  them  guilty  of 
murder  that  is,  they  deliberately 
killed  the  child  in  circumstances 
which  were  both  devilish  and 
horrific-  There  was  nothing  Invol- 
untary about  the  Wiling. 

This  calls  for  retribution 
because  society  demands  that  they 
be  punished  severely  Apart  from 
the  necessity  to  protect  society  the 
utter  revulsion  of  the  population 
requires  that  a long  period  of 
deprivation  of  liberty  is  essential. 

The  public  would  be  outraged  If 
•what  they  regard  as  a Junior 
version  of  Myra  Bindley  and  Ian 
Brady's  crimes  were  to  be  seen  in 
any  lesser  light  until  a long  period 
of  time  bas  passed  and  there  was  a 
guarantee  of  complete  rehabilita- 
tion, if  that  Is  possible. 

I am  not  a reactionary;  my  out- 
look is  liberal,  and  I can  see  the 
force  of  a humanitarian  approach. 
But  what  has  been  done  cannot  be 
undone  and  there  must  be  conse- 
quences, unfortunate  though  they 
may  be  for  the  perpetrators. 

In  Boston,  they  are  agonising 
between  justice  for  Louise  Wood- 
ward and  justice  for  the  parents  of 
baby  Matthew  Eappen.  The  lesson 
is  the  same.  There  must  be  justice 
for  the  victim;  in  this  case,  the  Bul- 
ger parents,  Ralph  and  Denise,  who 
are  too  raw  at  tile  present  time  to 
think  or  mercy  for  those  who  per- 
petrated this  atrocity 
Yours  regretfully, 

Rex  Makin 

Dear  Rex, 

I BELIEVE  you  when  you  say  you 
are  a liberal.  But  there  Is  precious 
little  evidence  of  liberal-minded- 
ness  in  your  letter  The  support  you 
have  shown  Ralph  and  Denise  Bul- 
ger is  admirable  They  lost  a child 
in  unimaginably  horrifying  cir- 


cumstances. As  their  friend,  you 
naturally  take  their  part.  Bat  by 
doing  so,  you  have  lost  sight  erf  what 
justice  means. 

The  Bulgers  would  like  their 
son's  killers  to  be  locked  up  for  life, 
in  their  place,  many  of  us  might 
fed  the  same  But  as  members  of 

society,  we  have  wider  responsibili- 
ties. Surely  we  don’t  want  a system 
where,  as  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  fate 
of  criminals  can  be  determined  by 
the  relatives  off  their  victims. 

James  Bulger’s  killers.  Robert 
Thompson  and  Jon  Venables,  were 
very  young  when  they  killed.  The 
psychiatrists  who  assessed  them 
before  the  trial  did  not  see  them  as 
“junior  versions  of  Myra  Huzdley 
and  lan  Brady”,  but  as  confused 
an/i  damaged  children.  Retribu- 
tion is  propen  They  have  already 
served  four  years  and  will  no 
doubt  serve  several  more.  But  how 
long  into  their  adulthood  do  you 
want  them  to  be  locked  up? 

I am  interested  that  you  refer  to 
events  In  Boston.  When  a 19-year- 
old  found  guilty  of  kOTing  a baby 
was  released  this  week,  the  British 
public  rejoiced.  Thompson  and 
Venahles  were  half  Louise  Wood- 
ward's age  when  they  killed  a baby 
yet  they  continue  to  be  demonised, 
as  your  word  “devilish"  shows. 
Isn't  it  time  for  some  of  the  “com- 
passion” shown  by  Judge  Zobel  to 
beshownhere? 

Yours  sincerely 

Blake  Morrison 

Author  of  As  If 

Dear  Blake! 

IP  YOU  rely  on  psychiatrists,  you 
exemplify  the  old  saying  that  the 
road  to  hen  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.  The  jury  rejected  the 
psychiatric  evidence  and  found  the 
boys  guilty  of  killing  “with  malice 
aforethought”.  I am  not  competent 
to  say  how  long  into  their  adult- 
hood they  should  be  detained. 

The  grieving  process  of  the 
Bulger  parents  is  stultified  by  the 
constant  public  turning  of  the 


kn  ife  in  the  wound  of  their  bereave- 
ment The  trial  judge's  recom- 
mended sentence  was  increased 
from  eight  to  10  years,  then  Michael 
Howard  (with  a sackful  of  Sun 
coupons)  increased  it  to  15  years 
and  subsequently  the  House  of 
Lords  ruled  him  wrong.  It  nibbed 
salt  cm  the  parents' wounds  to  such 
an  extent  that  Denise  now  says  her 
life  is  ruined  by  the  uncertainty 

You  refer  to  justice.  There 
should  be  justice  for  the  parents  as 
wen  as  the  children.  As  for  Boston 
and  Judge  2obel,  if  the  trial  bad 
been  managed  property  (as  Louise 
Woodward's  lawyers  complain  It 
was  not),  then  the  present  Allce-in- 
Blunderiand  situation  might  not 
have  been  created. 

I am  sure  the  boys  will  be  reha- 
bilitated, but  it  is  absurd  to  prema- 
turely agitate  for  an  early  release. 

Yours, 

Rex 

Dear  Rex, 

YOU  are  beginning  to  show  your 
liberal  colours.  If  you  accept  that 
the  boys  should  be  rehabilitated 
then  you  stand  at  a distance  from 
those  Sun  readers  who  campaigned 
to  see  them  “rot  in  jail  for  life". 

The  uncertainty  of  the  sentence 
must  indeed  be  a horrendous  strain 
for  the  Bulgers  — and  for  the  fami- 
lies cf  Thompson  and  Vfenahles. 
The  blame  for  this  lies  squarely 
wife  Michael  Howard.  Had  he 
accepted  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s 
recommendation  of  a iO-year  tariff 
then  I doubt  many  voices  would 
have  been  raised.  But  in  almost  dou- 
bling the  trial  judge’s  suggested  sen- 
tence, he  played  the  lyncb-tnob  and 
forced  the  boys’  lawyer  to  appeal 

I am  agitating,  not  for  the  boys' 


earty  release,  but  for  their  right  to 
be  considered  for  release  at  18  or  2L 
Even  the  foreman  of  the  Bulger 
jury  now  regrets  the  murder  ver- 
dict he  says  it  should  have  been 
“that  these  boys  are  In  urgent  need 
of  social  and  psychiatric  help”. 

I have  more  frith  In  psychiatrists 
than  you  da  3 don’t  think  those 
involved  here  will  recommend  the 
boys' release  if  they  feel  they  pose  a 
danger  to  others.  There  will  also,  of 
course,  be  the  danger  posed  to  them 
unless  our  society  can  start  to  think 
in  a more  measured  way  about  what 
they  did.  Their  crime,  ter  from 
being  an  act  of  premeditated  adult 
cunn  ing,  came  out  of  the  muddled 
darkness  of  their  childhoods  — a 
wodd  which,  with  help  from  others, 
they  are  gradually  leaving  behind. 

Yours  sincerely 

Blake 

Dear  Blake, 

YOU  are  beginning  to  show  your 
muddled  colours.  Were  their  fami- 
lies not  responsible  for  their  “mud- 
dled darkness”?  You  say  that  their 
crime  was  far  from  being  an  act  of 
premeditated  “adult  cunning”,  yet 
the  jury  found  It  to  be  just  that. 

I experienced  “the  lynch,  mob" 
when  I represented  (before  the 
arrest  of  Venables  and  Thompson) 
a young  boy  suspected  of  being 
involved.  Hollowing  media  leaks, 
the  police  came  for  him  at  his 
home:  the  street  was  crowded  and 
his  safety  was  in  doubt 

You  also  blame  the  Sun.  Do  you 
condemn  its  campaign  for  Louise 
Woodward?  I sniff  double  stan- 
dards at  your  end. 

I am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Ralph  Bulger  He  feels  a sense  of 
injustice  when  voices  are  regularly 


View  to  a MU ...  a security 
camera  captured  the  abduction 
of  James  Bulger 

raised  that  the  boys  should  be 
released  at  an  earty  date.  When  it 
becomes  appropriate,  the  boys  — 
who  will  by  that  time  be  men  — 
will  be  released,  and  perhaps  mtbe 
piwmthna  my  rHwit  and  hia  ftn-mw 

wife  can  be  allowed  to  get  on  with 
their  lives,  out  of  the  public  gaze. 

Yours  concernedly 

Rex 

Dear  Rex, 

NO  DOUBLE  standards  here.  I 
hated  the  Sun’s  xenophobic  cam- 
paign for  Louise  Woodward  just  as 
I hated  its  demonising  of  Thomp- 
son and  Venables.  It’s  all  part  of 
the  same  mind-set:  Innocence  ver- 
sus evil;  nothing  In  between. 

Having  sat  through  the  whole  of 
the  Bulger  murder  trial,  yes,  I do 
reject  the  idea  that  the  boys  acted 
with  premeditated  adult  cunning. 
The  boys  were  10  years  old  when 
they  kiTlpri  Yet  the  law  defined 
them,  tried  them  and  judged  them 
as  adults.  I think  this  was  wrong, 
and  the  law  needs  to  be  changed. 

You’re  right  that  Ralph  and 
Denise  Bulger  deserve  some  peace. 
So  I hope  that  when  Jack  Straw 
makes  his  decision  about  the  tariff 
he  will  first  write  to  them  in  private 
explaining  tt.  And  I hope  when  that 
derision  is  publicly  announced,  you 
or  some  other  trusted  friend  wDl 
speak  to  the  press  on  the  Bulgers’ 
behalf,  so  that  they  rather  than 
being  badgered  for  some  typically 
vengeful  response,  can  be  left  to  get 
on  with  their  lives. 

Yours  sincerely 

Blake 
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IT  SEEMS  Inconceivable  that 
Formula  One  could  leave  Britain. 

I this  only  because  a sportin 

which  the  participants  sre  seated 

for  the  duration  of  the  race  seems 
so  essentially  British.  We  have  a 
broad  definition  of  sport  in  this 
country  Among  our  favourites  are 
activities  which  require  not  the 

slightest  attention  to  the  temple 

the  sooL  Our  idea  of  athleticism 
embraces  hefty,  drunken  smokers 

throwing  little  pointy  things  at  the 

wail.  The  only  reason  snooker 
players  are  rather  more  slight  is 
that  a man  with  the  build  of  a 
darts  champion  would  break  the 
table  as  he  leaned  across  it  to  tap 
the  hall  with  the  long  stick. 

I believe  that  racing  drivers  are 
quite  small,  because  I’ve  seen  one 

posing  with  a bottle  of  champagne 
and  It  was  nearly  as  big  as  him.  It 
makes  sense  for  drivers  to  be 
small,  like  jockeys.  It  is  to  our 
credit  that  we  so  enjoy  sports  in 
which  people  can  belittle.  I hope 
basketball  never  realty  catches  on 
here,  as  It  Is  a $port  dominated  by 
men  who  happen  to  be  very  tall, 

and  is  therefore  as  fair  as  a being- 

able-to-reach-toget-things-down- 
friOT -high -shelves  tournament. 

I confess  that  I don’t  really  know 
much  about  Formula  One,  how 
crucial  tobacco  sponsorship  is  to  it 
or  how  much  it  influences 
smoking.  But  I do  know  that  the 
Labour  Party’s  health  is  being 
damaged  by  it 

Labour  has  always  had  friends 
in  the  business  community  I do 
not  use  the  term  “community" 
lazily;  businesspeople  are  a 
distinct  cultural  grouping  with 
their  own  beliefs  and  values.  Many 
of  Labour’s  friendly  capitalists 
have  been  very  unsavoury  people. 
But  a change  has  taken  place.  It 
used  to  be  that  there  was  a contra- 
diction—or  at  least  a dilemma— 
involved  when  businessmen  have 
supported  Labour.  Even  if  Labour 
was  not  a genuine  socialist  party  it 
was  the  party  of  labour  The  party 
of  capital  was  the  Tories.  The 
Liberals  minced  primly  about  as 
the  party  of  classlessness,  mainly 
on  the  side  of  capital  but  with  a 
commendable  sense  of  outrage 
about  individual  bad  things. 

The  reason  that  Labour  has 
become  a party  of  sleaze  is  that  it 
has  become  a pro-business  party 
Businesspeople  are  not  necessar- 
ily monsters;  as  individuals,  they 
can  be  quite  kind.  They  may  in 
switching  allegiance  to  Labour; 
genuinely  want  a nicer  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  one  that  supports 
a single  currency  and  gives  Britain 
a better  image  They  probably 
wanted  a government  that 
appeared  less  sleazy 
If  it  can  be  proven  that  this 
government's  kindness  towards 
Formula  One  is  a result  of  a 
consideration  of  party  finances,  it 
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Tony  Blair  is 
bound  to  elevate 
people  he  likes 
and  admires, 
and  most  of 
those  seem  to 
bench 


likes  jazz.  The  important  thing  is 
perception.  What  matters  is 
whether  things  appear  to  be  above 
board,  not  whether  they  are. 

These  waters  will  always  be 
muddy  while  Labour  relies  on 
business  for  its  finances.  I 
therefore  propose  a bold  and  imag- 
inative —not  to  say  unthinkable — 
solution  to  Labour’s  problems. 
Labour  could  be  financed  mainly 
by  the  unions.  It  sounds  crazy  I 
know;  but  consider  it  No  one  could 
say  it  was  sleazy  because  Labour 
and  the  unions  would,  once  again, 
be  part  of  the  same  movement 

Let  us  imagine  a scenario  in 
which  Labour  acted  more  in  the 
Interests  of  the  employee  than  that 
of  the  employer.  Labour  could 
modernise  labour  laws  so  that 
workers  have  the  right  to  strike 
without  being  sacked  or  sued. 
British  picketing  could  be  right  up 
there  with  fashion  and  pop  music; 
something  to  be  proud  of  as  we 
were  in  the  sixties  and  seventtes. 
And  workers  could  take  secondary 
action,  recognising  that,  in  this 
global  economy  the  Interests  of 
different  workforces  become 
harder  to  separate. 

Rather  than  trying  to  sever  links 
with  the  unions.  Labour  could  give 
unions  more  say  in  policy  deci- 
sions. Income  from  business  would 
Call,  so  Labour  might  have  to  learn 
to  live  within  its  means  and  fight 
elections  with  policies  rather  than 
public  relations.  Moreover  they 
won  the  1997  election  as  the  anti- 
sleaze  party  No  amount  of  glitzy 
presentation  can  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  that  reputation. 
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More  bears  can 
be  rescued  on 
5800  616  919. 


Trapped  In  a war  zone.  Surrounded  by  snipers. 
Surely  it  would  take  a miracle  to  save  MacKenzie 
the  bear. 

If  you  saw  999  Lifesavers  last  night,  you'll  know 
that  members  of  WSRAS  animal  rescue  squad, 
together  with  a learn  of  British  soldiers,  made  that 
miracle  possible. 

VVSRA  rescues  bears  from  cruelty  and  suffering  all 
over  the  world.  Whether  they're  ‘milked’  for  their  bile, 
baited  by  dogs  or  chained,  beaten  and  made  to 
dance,  many  more  st£B  need  to  be  saved. 

You  can  help  us  to  help  them  by  making  a donation. 
As  little  as  CIO  can  make  a real  difference. 

Help  bears  escape  from  cruelty. 
Call  NOW. 

Quote  ref:  AL463 


Reg  Owtty  No.  £82908 


SMALLWEED 


THE  MORE  they  tty  to 

explain,  the  deeper  Labour’s 
confusion:  t/bscurwn  per 
obscurius,  as  the  old  saying  has 
it  Very  soon,  no  doubt  we'll  be 
asked  to  .. 

A pedant  writes:  I would 

watch  those  Latin  tags  if  I were 
you.  As  a reader  from  Alfreton, 
Derbyshire  sagely  pointed  out, 
last  week,  while  I was  out  of  the 
room,  you  talked  of 
Cowdenbeath  football  club 
being  worse,  “pari passu”,  than 
Doncaster  Rovers.  Yon  were 
probably  thinking  of  ceteris 
paribus,  and  should  have  been 
thinking  of  mutatis  mutandis 
Smallweed  plangently  court- 
tens:  That  was  your  fault  for 
leaving  me  in  my  hour  of  need.  Z 
hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
ancient  Italian  saying;  gli 
assenti  hanno  torto — the  absent 
are  to  the  wrong. 

A pedant  imperiously  ripostes: 


Not  so.  Doli  incapax r Fm  inca- 
pable of  error. 

A S I WAS  saying:  the  deep- 
f \ ening  Labour  confusion 
/ Yabotrt  what  its  representa- 
tives did  and  said  in  conjunction 
with  Bemie  Ecclestone  is  a saln- 
tary  reminder  that  oligarchical 
government . . . 

A correspondent  in  Ftfeshire 
writes ; This  is  disgracefuL  How 
can  Smallweed  mention 
Cowdenbeath  without  mention- 
ing our  stunning  victory  Last 
Saturday  over  Montrose? 

Smallweed  wearily  replies: 
Hold  it.  chum.  Festina  lente, 
remember  I was  coming  to  that. 
My  warm  thanks  to  all  readers, 
urbeetorbe,  who  travelled  to 
Scotland  to  swell  the  crowd  at 
Central  Park  to  202.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  moment  of 
triumph  for  Cowdenbeath  to 
the  last  few  days.  It  was  also 
revealed.  In  Patricia  Hollis’s 
impressive  new  biography  of 
Jennie  Lee,  not  only  that  Jennie 
was  horn  there,  but  that  some 
of  her  uncles  and  great-uncles 
took  Cowdenbeath  Rangers 
football  team  to  the  top  of  the 
league  in  the  1890s.  Exactly 
which  league  it  was,  the  book 
doesn't  say  but  sic  transit 
gloria  mundi,  anyway. 

The  launch  party  in  the  Lords 
on  Wednesday,  by  the  way 
provided  a salutary  reminder 
of  the  perils  biographers  fhee: 
there  is  always  one  juicy  item 


which  only  reaches  their  ears 
after  the  book  has  been  printed. 
Someone  at  this  stage  came  up 
to  Lady  Hollis  and  told,  hen 
“My  father  had  an  affhlr  with 
Jennie."  How  do  you  know,  how 
can  you  be  sure?  the  aghast 
author  demanded.  “My  mother 
told  me  all  about  it,"  the  source 
replied.  The  man  involved  does 
appear  in  the  book,  but  in  the 
role  of  mentor  rather  than 
Homme  d '(in  this  sense  at 
least)  affhires. 

I NOTE  that  Harriet  Harman’s 
speech  on  poverty,  reported 
yesterday,  is  seen  as  a snub  to 
the  poverty  lobby  and  specifi- 
cally as  a rebuke  to  54  profes- 
sors of  social  policy  who  dared 
to  attack  the  Government  on 
this  issue.  The  Government,  in 
some  cases,  has  adopted  welfare 
policies  begun  by  the  Tories 
which  they  seem  to  think,  are 
the  creme  de  la  creme  and  not 
as  the  ranks  of  professorship 
think .adamnosahaereditas. 

What  astonished  Smallweed 
about  these  developments  Is  the 
thought  that  so  many  people 
today  are  professing  social 
policy.  In  Smallweed’s  youth,  a 
professor  was  a rare  and  excit- 
ing sight,  like  a kingfisher  or  an 
otter  Responsible  parents 
seeing  them  in  the  street  would 
point  them  out  to  their  wide- 
eyed  children.  “See  there . . . 

that  man  with  the  big  white 
beard  and  the  copy  of  Goethe 


under  his  arm?  That’s  a profes- 
sor. Read  your  Janet  and  John 
when  mummy  tells  you,  and  you 
too  could  rise  to  be  he  a profes- 
sor one  day."  Now;  it  seems,  they 
are  two  an  ecu.  The  Government 
ought  to  commission  a survey 
of  university  chairs  and  their 
occupants  from  Robert  M 
Worcester  of  MORI,  fm  sorry 
from  Professor  Robert  M 
Worcester  of  MORI. 

WHAT  A tough  choice  on 
Wednesday  between  the 
memorial  services  to 
Lord  Tony  pan  dy.  former 
Speaker,  and  Sir  James 
Goldsmith,  former  grocer  and 
party  leaden  who,  only  seven 
months  ago  co^tarred  to  the 
Referendum  Party  video  which 
thrilled  households  across  the 
country  Bheufugacesi  I turned 
avidly  to  the  Times  to  see  who 
had  gone  to  which  service;  these 
assembled  mourners  lists  often 
have  tales  to  tell.  Instructive  to 
find  George  Thomas  saluted  by 
so  many  more  Conservative 
MPs  and  former  MPs  than 
Labour.  But  where  was  the  list 
for  Sir  Janies?  Omitted,  even 
though  that  was  the  one  that 
Rupert  attended. 

Perhaps  the  Times  thought  it 
inappropriate  on  a private 
occasion,  but  there  they  all 
were  to  the  Telegraph:  Lady 
Thatcher,  Princess  Minni  de 
Beauvan-Craon.  Baroness  Piers 
von  Westenholtz,  Kerry  Packet; 


Nell  Hamilton,  Chief 
Bathe  Lezi,  Taki,  and  so  many 
more  of  Smallweed’s  favourite 
people.  As  for  bow  those 
attracted  to  both  made  their 
choice:  degustibus  non  est 
disputandum.  Or  topnt  it 
another  way:  Quo*  homines, 
tot  sententlae. 

A S THEY  say  in  Dundee: 
LXjactaestalea.  The  die  is 
# least  for  Desperate  Dan 
who’s  to  follow  Lord  Snooty  into 
retirement.  And  not  only  Lord 
Snooty:  the  Dandy  dispensed 
even  earlier;  I read,  with  a char- 
acter called  Merry  Marvo  (who 
smoked  a Magic  Cigar)  for  fear 
that  his  antics  might  encourage 
the  young  to  smoke. 

A lost  opportunity  here,  I 
suspect,  born,  of  a failure  to 
honour  the  precept:  corps  diem. 
DC  Thomson  could  have  taken 
tne  opportunity,  pro  bono  pub- 
uco,  to  convert  him  into 
Miserable  Marvo,  whose  magic 
agar  brought  him  in  each  edi- 
tion the  fate  that  threatens 
smokers:  this  week  emphy- 
sema,  next  week  cancel;  the 
w*k  after  a horrible  crash 

“Seating  a chicane 
in  a Formula  One  race  while 
pulling  on  his  cigar. 

And  to  round  off  the  series,  a 
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Hermann  Nitsch  has  spent  a lifetime  turning  orgies  into  art.  Kate  Connolly  and  Adrian  Searie  brave  his  strange  world 


THE  ARTIST 


At  5.26am  on  Monday 
August  3,  1998,  the  sun 
will  rise  over  Prinzen- 
dorf  Castle  in  Lower 
Austria  to  a growing 
cacophony  of  voices.  Three  butch- 
ers will  lead  a bull  into  the  castle 
courtyard.  To  the  ecstatic  tones  of 
an  orchestra,  he  will  be  slaugh- 
tered, strung  up  on  the  stable  wall 
in  a crucifixion  pose  with  head 
bowed,  and  systematically  disem- 
bowelled, his  steaming  entrails 
soaked  In  warm  blood  and  hot 
water  as  they  fell  from  his  carcass. 

The  detailed  stage  directions  to 
the  pageant  continue:  "Oedipus 
(clad  in  a white  habit,  eyes  bound) 
is  led  to  the  bull  with  outstretched 
arms...  Oedipus  is  turned  round  to 
face  the  castle...  blood  in  his 
mouth...  naked,  he  is  tied  to  a 
cross  and  set  next  to  the  bulL  Fan- 
fare. . . Spectators  eat  (breakfast)." 

This  is  how  Hermann  Nitsch's 
six  day-long  Orgies  Mysteries  The- 
atre, the  culmination,  he  says,  of 
his  life’s  work,  will  begin.  He 
enthuses  that  it  is  to  be  the  “exfol- 
ment  of  a cosmic  existence”, 
which  should  embrace  the  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  lust  alongside  the  , 
mystery  of  pain  and  death.  You  too 
can  be  there — tor  £350. 

The  59- year-old  Viennese 
"action  artist"  has  always  planned 
his  orgies  down  to  the  last  detail, 
composing  the  music  himself  and 
accounting  for  every  single  minute 
on  squared  paper  — although 
whether  anyone  will  be  able  to 
stomach  the  slot  reserved  for 
breakfast  at  this  his  80th  and 
longest  orgy  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

He  has  already  ordered  his 
equipment:  three  live  bulls,  15 
slaughtered  sheep,  truck-loads  of 
intestines,  grapes  and  fresh  flow- 
ers, 1,000  square  metres  of  white 
cloth,  3,000  litres  of  fresh  blood. 
300  models  and  musicians  and 
three  qualified  slaughterers. 

Nitsch  is  used  to  shocking  his 
public  Not  least  the  British,  who 
he  will  attempt  to  convert  next 
week  when  he  lays  the  plans  for  his 
Greek  tragedy/  baccbic  frenzy/ 
medieval  passion  play  to  one  side 
and  visits  London  for  the  first  time 
in  32  years. 

His  last  trip,  in  .1968,  was 
awaited  with  baited  breath  by  art 
critics  and  police  alike.  “He  wants 
to  mount  a six-day  theatrical  pre- 
sentation which  involves  a dead 
lamb,  much  ritual,  and  10  young 
men,  mostly  naked,-”  wrote  Ann 
Shearer  in  the  Guardian  two 
weeks  before  his  arrival,  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled  Art  Limb  From  Limb. 
“At  the  climax  of  the  event,  much 
blood  is  spattered  an  participants 
and  the  nearer  audience.  The  plot 
takes  up  70  pages  of  typescript,” 

The  police  raid  on  Nitsch’s 
-direct  action,  play”,  organised  by 
the  ICA  at  St  Bride’s  Institute  in 
Fleet  Street,  on  September  is  1966. 
was  reported  throughout  the  worid. 
Plaln-clothed  police  and  detectives 
swooped  on  the  location  to  confis- 
cate "an  obscenefflm”  and  to  tweak 
up  a demonstration  using  a sheep's 
carcass  and  simulated  blood.  A 
bemused  Reverend  Dewi  Morgan, 
rector  of  St  Bride's  church, 
informed  the  Daily  Sketch;  "I  was 
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told  that  odd  things  were  going  on 
at  the  institute  and  I dashed  down 
there  an  my  way  to  another 
appointment  I saw  the  carcass  of 
an  animal  hanging  on  a wall  and 
some  people  photographing  it" 

Nitsch  escaped  questioning  by 
police  and  made  a hurried  depar- 
ture to  his  native  Austria,  leaving 
Gustav  Metzger  (whose  name,  iron- 
ically translates  as  butcher),  secre- 
tary of  the  Destruction  in  Arts 
Symposium,  and  his  colleague, 
John  Sharkey  to  face  the  music. 

“You  may  find  what  happened 
completely  and  utterly  nauseat- 
ing.” the  prosecutor  warned  Guild- 
hall Court  where  the  two  men 
appeared,  charged  with  “causing 
the  showing  of  an  Indecent  exhibi- 
tion”. Witness  to  the  action,  jour- 
nalist Percy  Green,  told  the  court 
how  a sheep's  carcass  was  laid  on  • 
the  floor  and  its  lungs  placed  on 
one  side  of  ft,  its  entrails  on  the 
other  followed  by  the  showing  of 
the  film.  “When  the  film  was  flu- 


isbed,  a young  man  took  the  longs 
of  the  sheep  and  stuffed  them 
down  the  top  of  bis  trousers,” 
Green  said.  A raffle  for  the  sheep’s 
carcass  was  then  held,  the  tickets 
drawn  from  . a fireman's  helmet. 
Metzger  tried  in  vain  to  defend 
himself  by  saying  that  the  perfor- 
mance was  supposed  to  “symbolise 
events  in  .wartime  Germany”. 

It  is  comments  like  this  that  dis- 
turb the  Austrian  government 
Threats  have  been  made  to  ban 
next  year’s  show. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
show  Nitsch  in  Britain,  although 
the  Tate  does  own  scone  of  his 
works.  (He  is  for  better  known  in 
the  States  and  Australia.) 

"1  don't  know  Britain  very  well 
and  they  don’t  know  me,”  he 
chuckles,  tugging  at  his  grey  wiry 
beard.  "But  it  seems  like  they're 
quite  Interested  in  me.  Tm  curi- 
ous. I’ve  heard  that  there's  a young 
Englishman  [Damien  Hirst]  who 
also  does  such  excessive  things  as 
me.  Pm  excited  and  curious,  see- 
ing as  I’ve  got  an  art  form  to  offer  , 
which  Is  now  already  historic.” 

In  19BB.  a huge  exhibition  of  all 
the  Viennese  Actionists  tour- 
ing Europe  was  due  to  be 
shown  in  Edinburgh,  but  tear- 
ing a public  outcry  the  powers 
that,  he  pulled  it  at  the  last  minute. 
Now  his  first  UK  appearance  will 
be  at  the  Underwood  Street  Gallery 
in  Islington,  London — a noncomr 
mercial  gallery  which  has  gained  a 
reputation  as  a magnet  for  under- 
ground contemporary  artists. 

The  London  show  win  include 


the  launch  of  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Nitsch's  book  The  Fall  Of 
Jerusalem,  which  he  says  is  his 
“most  bitter  work”,  and  contains  a 
fold-out  map  of  his  imaginary  sub- 
terranean  city  — a kind  of  visual 
version  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Audio- 
visual displays  of  his  work  win  also 
be  shown,  as  well  as  photographs  of 
the  1966  ICA  show  that  have  never 
been  seen  before.  And,  of  course, 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  his 
Mood-spattered  paintings,  produced 
during  the  orgy  mystery  shows. 

The  coss  ivy-clad  entrance  to  his 
castle  home  in  winegrowing  coun- 
try dose  to  the  Czech  border  seems 
at  odds  with  a man  so  obsessed 
with  bestial  carnage  and  Mood, 
whom  the  Austrian  authorities 
have  thrice  thrown  in  jail,  once 
after  he  pinned  a used  sanitary 
towel  to  one  of  his  compositions. 

A small  wooden-eugraved 
plaque  saying  simply  "Nitsch”  is 
reminiscent  of  something  out  of 
Winnie  The  Pooh.  The  low  door  is 
opened  by  his  beautiful  Romanian 
wife,  niutnhtog  the  of  an 

excitable  dog  who  was  rescued  as  a 
stray  In  Italy  by  the  animal-loving 
Nitshh.  The  sound  of  birdsong  fills  , 
the  upstairs  of  tha  house,  where  i 
vegetables  are  being  furiously 
chopped  for  a lunchtime  stew 
There  is  no  meat  on  the  menu. 

“We  should  recognise  that  we 
are  hunters.  We  shouldn't  duck  the 
issue.  But  we  only  need  to  eat  meat 
once  a week,  no  more, " he  says,  sit- 
ting at  his  desk,  framed  by  a gaudy 
portrait  of  a red-dad  Sacred  Heart 
clutching  a r.Viaiire  which  hangs 
just  behind  hie  bead.  The  tmagp 
almost  seems  contrived. 

This  big-bellied  man,  with  along 
straggly  beard  which  he  washes 
once  a week  and  never  combs,  is 
reminiscent  at  times  of  the 
bearded  God  in  Blake's  paitiHnp. 
At  others,  as  he  shoos  one  of  his 
cats  out  of  the  peacock  pen.  he  is 
more  akin  to  Raymond  Briggs's 
grumpy  but  harmless  Either 
Christinas.  "People  always  mistake 
me  for  an  orthodox  Jew  in  my 
black  coat  hat  and  beard.  They 
approach,  me  at  airports  and  start 
talking  in  Yiddish,  Mill  than  don't 
get  it  when  1 say  I don't  under- 
stand.” he  chuckles  wheezQy 

During  the  war;  Nitsch’s  red- 
brick attic  studio  served  as  an  ille- 
gal slaughterhouse  when  meat  was 
rationed.  He  ha**  reclaimed  Its  his- 
tory filling  it  for  the  past  25  years 

blood  ^whose  deep  catanT  be 
explains^  dries  to  a bflegreen  shade 
after  about  24  hours.  There  are 
traces  of  Moodcovered  fingers  and 
hands  which  have  accidentally 
touched  walls  and  doors  along  with 
photographs  of  Nitsch  "in  action”, 
showing  his  round-rimmed  glasses 
and  white,  priest-tike  robes  spat- 
tered with  Mood,  giving  a sense  of 
Dionysiac  abandon  of  his  creations. 

In  one  room,  full  of  photographs 
showing  the  corpses  of  animals 
trailing  intestines  and  draped  over 
naked  humans  — most  of  th«w 
Nitsch's  students  — a bowl  of  pot 
pound  is  placed  on  a window-sill 
as  if  to  sweeten  the  scene. 

But  ft  is  the  colour  red,  Nitsch 
insists,  which  fe  the  essence  of  his 
work.  “I  don't  know  if  it's  the  most 
beautiful  colour;  but  it  is  definitely 
the  most  Intensive.  There  is  the 
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Messy  business...  Nitsch  in  his  blood-stained  work  Clothes  (main 
picture);  a gory  moment  from  a 1984  'action’  at  the  artist's  castle 
(above);  and  (left)  the  animal-loving  vegetarian  Kitsch  and  his  dog 


obvious  association  with  Injury  and 
death,  and  red  Is  a symbol  of  warn- 
ing, but  it  also  symbolise®  life." 

Then  be  leads  us  past  the  no- 
smoking  sign,  and  the  shelves  fUD 
of  home-made  preserves,  into  the 
castle’s  former  chapel,  which  suits 
the  liturgical  emphasis  in  his  work. 
It  is  laid  out  like  an  operating 
surgery  Candles,  scalpels,  tweez- 
ers, pipettes,  test-tubes,  scissors, 
needles,  petri-dlahea  and  Johnson  . 
and  JOhhson  plasters  are  laid  out 
precisely  an  white  table  cloths, 
ringed  with  a neat  frame  of  sugar- 
cubes.  Intricately  embroidered 
priest’s  albs  and  chasubles  are  dis- 
played in  glass  cases  before  the 
altar.  These  items,  Nitsch  insists, 
are  all  vital  to  the  theatre  of  his  art 

His  works  evoke  both  revulsion 
and  fescination.  “Should  I be  led  to 
think  of  my  own  death?”  I ask  him. 
“Whatever  you  see,  you  see,"  he 
answers  matter-of-foctiy  "Every- 
thing Is  what  it  is.  I show  people  a 
mirror  and  they  see  themselves. 
But  most  don’t  want  to  see  who  they 
are.  But  those  that  do,  that's  good. 

“ I simply  try  to  re-enact  the  his- 
tory of  human  consciousness,  in  a 
nan-denominational  way”  he  says. 
“And  I seek  to  bring  all  five  of  the 
human  senses  into  May"  In  so  doing 
be  strives  to  create  the  Gescunt- 
Jomstwetk  or  totalart;  he  says. 

This  inevitably  links  him  with 
memories  of  the  Third  Reich  for 
whom  the  Geswmtomstuxrk  was 
an  ideal.  Nitsch  has  also  explored 
the  tfrwnp  Qf  hunter  and  herdsman 
with  winch  Nazi  art  was  greatly 


concerned,  although  he  denies  an 
intended  connection.  His  heroes 
are  the  Nazi  heroes  Nietzsche  and 
Wagner  — Prinzendorf,  he  says,  is 
his  Bayreuth.  AH  this  points  per- 
haps to  why  Nitsch  is  disliked  in  a 
country  still  trying  to  come  to 
terms  with  its  recent  violent  past 
It  is  now  Nitsch’s  favourite  time 
of  year  in  Prinzendorf,  a time  he 
refers  to  as  the  festival  of  Diony- 
sus. The  last  of  the  grapes  are 
being  harvested  and  he  Is 
reminded  of  what  first  brought 
him  here.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
“cheerful,  rural,  attractively 
pagan  Catholicism  of  the  region". 

“I  always  loved  waning  to  visit 
my  relatives  here  as  a boy  before  I 
bought  the  castle.  They  all  owned 
wine  cellars  and  we  would  disap- 
pear underground  to  drink  the 
Beuriger,  or  this  year’s  wine." 
Local  winegrowers  are  required  to 
provide  several  thousand  litres  of 
the  unsugared,  unsulphurised 
Prinzendorf  Orgies  Mysteries 
Theatre  Wine  necessary  for  the 
inevitable  excessive  drinking.  On 
the  third  das  Dionysus  is  to  be 
honoured.  This  is  usually  the  cue 
for  .naked  love-locked  couples  to 
fall  back  in  passionate  embrace  on 
bright  carpets  of  fresh  flowers  laid  i 
out  around  the  castle  grotznd& 

For;  after  an,  says  the  artist 
“Life  is  more  than  a duty,  ft  is  bliss.  | 
excess,  waste  to  the  point  of  orgy 
Everything  that  exists  should  be 
celebrated...  to  he  is  a ceremony;  in  | 
this  word,  is,  tie  an  the  precondi- 
tions for  celebration."  KC  ; 


THE  WORK 


asked 

ither  he  would 
•work  with 
lan  cadavers, 

_ mann  Nitsch 
always  gives  the  same  reply:  the 
medical  student  is  allowed  to 
work  with  the  human  corpse,  so 
why  not  the  artist?  He’s  been 
giving  this  answer  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  although  he 
has  promised  that  he  will  work 
with  a corpse  in  one  of  his 
“actions”,  his  rituals  of  disem- 
bowehnent  and  mock  crucifix- 
ions have  only  ever  Involved 
living  performers  and  dead 
cows  and  sheep. 

Tuesday  night  was  my  first 
sight  of  Nitsch,  infamous  per- 
petrator of  some  of  the  goriest, 
entrall-fttngfng,  biood-spat- 
tered,  stomach-churning  per- 
formances. Looking  like  Peter 
Ustinov  playing  Moses,  he  sat 
on  the  stage  of  the  ICA  and  told 
ns  how  kind  he  was  to  animals, 
how  he  loved  bis  pets,  and  how 
he  loved  life,  in  all  its  extremes. 
Especially  In  its  extremes. 

One  of  the  group  of  Austrian 
artists  responsible  for  Wiener 
Aktionismus,  or  Vienna 
Actionlsm,  a movement  as 
much  notorious — and  the  sub- 
ject of  a salacious  mythology  — 
as  it  has  been  artistically  signif- 
icant, Nitsch,  along  with  Otto 
MtihL  Gunter  Brits  and  Rudolf 
Schwarakoglei;  founded  the 
movement  to  the  mid-1960s. 

SchwarzkogJer  was  ... 
rumoured  to  have  cut  his  penis 
off  in  a performance  and  to 
have  bled  to  death  in  front  of  a , 
live  audience.  In  fact,  the 
artist's  most  famous  works 
often  amounted  to  little  more 
th»Ti  doing  unseemly  tMngg 
with  dead  herrings.  He  became 
a schizophrenic,  and  died  after 
jumping  out  of  a mental  hospi- 
tal window,  A sad  end,  the  more 
shocking  for  its  mundanity. 

Actionlsm  has  thrived  on  its 
own  legend.  What  the  artists 
shared  was  a fondness  for 
Nietzsche,  for  upsetting  deeply 
conservative  Austrian  society 
and  for  making  grandiose 
statements.  It  was  all  so  much 
Up-service  to  the  uncon- 
scionable. Their  style  was  the 
familiar  avant-garde  strategy 
of  scandal,  a burlesque  of 
Sadean  erotic  cruelties  and  sac- 
rilegious rites,  l&rded-up  with 
wild  rumours. 

Opening  today  at  Underwood 
Street  Gallery  (which  has  also 

taken  over  Bank’s  Galerie  Poo- 

Poo,  next  door),  the  exhibition  of 
Nitsch’s  work  is  mostly  histori- 
cal. One  half  of  the  show  Is 

a painting  inafalln. 

tian.  A row  red  multi-panel 
painting  runs  round  the  walls  of 
the  gallery  a heaving  spall  of 
broken-edged  red.  For  all  the 
frisson  of  extreme  violence  in 
the  manner  of  its  execution — 
with  the  artist’s  body  dragged 
across  the  canvas  as  a brush — It 
is  extremely  elegant- like  noth- 
ing SO  much  as  a crossover 
between  Yves  Klein’s  body  prints 
and  Robert  Motherwell's  fluent. 


reticent  abstractions.  The  paint- 
ing's tastefulness  is  the  most 
shocking  thing  about  it. 
i Nitsch’s  paintings  are  deca- 
dent derivations,  from 
American  Abstract 
Expressionism  and  European 
Tachlsm.  Mostly  he  settles  for 
a boring  symmetry,  cruciform 
frames,  bloodied  nightwear;  old 
church  surplices  and  hospital 
stretchers. 

The  rest  of  the  show  Is 
mostly  devoted  to  posters  and 
photo-documentation  of  perfor- 
mances. The  images  of  Nitsch’s 
silly  atavistic  rites  are  hard, 
nowadays,  to  take  seriously:  the 
shocking  thing  is  that  Nitsch’s 
work  is  no  longer  shocking  at 
all.  for  all  the  images  of  gore. 
Mucking  about  with  dead  sheep 
and  cows  just  isn't  terribly 
interesting.  But  maybe  you 
have  to  be  there. 

Actionlsm  was  a logical 
development  from  Dada. 
Surrealism  and  Abstract 
Expressionism.  Nitsch's  work 
might  seem  close  in  spirit  to 
Antonin  Artaud's  Theatre  of 
Cruelty  but  Nitsch  has  said  that 

Schwarzkogler  was 
rumoured  to  have  cut 
his  own  penis  off  in 
performance,  to  have 
bled  to  death  in  front 
of  a live  audience 


he  was  unaware  of  Artaud  at 
the  time  when  be  founded  his 
Orgies  Mysteries  Theatre. 
Artaud  was  a true  outsider;  a 

real  mad  savant.  Nitsch.  on  the 

other  hand,  is  only  an  artist. 

And  theatre  is  only  theatre. 
There's  no  doubt  that  Nitsch's 
six-day  actions  are  gruelling, 
exhausting,  mucky  affairs. 

Once  a reviled  figure  in 
Austrian  society — arrested. 
Imprisoned,  condemned  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  for 
right  alike  — he  is  now  some- 
thing of  a national  treasure. 

Rather  than  suppressing  his 
work,  the  Austrian  state  has 
assimilated  it.  This  is  the  only 
real  castration  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Actionlsm. 

Hating  the  Austrian  state 
seems  to  be  a necessary  condi- 
tion of  being  an  Austrian  artist 
or  writer  (Nitsch  is  both),  and 
hatred  of  the  state  is  one  of  the 
key  drives  In  Actionlsm.  Rut, 
just  as  important,  it  remains  a 
movement  dedicated  to  the 
doomed  attempt  to  malm  an  art 
of  the  real.  It  courts  a neces- 
sary failure. 

This  is  the  reality  of  art,  and 
of  gestures  of  an  kinds,  and 
for  aU  his  bluster  I think 
Nitsch  understands  this,  and 
has  an  inkling  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. I asked  him  how  he’d  Hfc«» 
to  die.  He  said  he  was  afraid  of 
death,  and  didn’t  like  thinking 
about  it.  A$ 

Hermann  Nitsch,  Underwood  Street 
Gallery 30-34 Underwood  St,  London 
N1  till  January-  27  (0171-836  0884). 
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Racing 


Ron  Cox  expects  the  progressive  Borders  raider  to  carry  too  many  guns  and  be  the  toast  in  the  Murphy’s  at  Cheltenham 

Gayle  all  set  to  sparkle  in  Gold  Cup 


SPARKY  GAYLE  am 
make  the  most  of 
some  lenient  treat* 
tment  from  the  handi- 
capper  to  retain  his  unbeaten 
record  over  fences  in  the 
£60,000  Murphy's  Gold  Cup  at 
Cheltenham  today. 

Winner  of  all  his  sis  starts 
last  season,  he  handles 
ground  ranging  from  firm  to 
soft,  jumps  well  and  has  valu- 
able experience  of  the  de- 
manding Cheltenham  course, 
having  won  the  Cathcart 
Chase  by  four  lengths  at  the 
Festival  in  March. 

This  Is  the  toughest  opposi- 
tion Sparky  Gayle  has  had  to 
fiace  so  far,  but  he  has  been 
handed  a golden  opportunity 
in  receipt  of  2filb  from  Dublin 
Flyer,  who,  at  11  years  of  age, 
also  has  to  concede  four  years 
to  the  up-and-coming  Borders 
gelding. 

Reported  in  good  order  by 
his  trainer  Colin  Parker. 
Sparky  Gayle  stayed  on 
strongly  to  beat  Major  Bell  la 
the  Cathcart  The  latter  is  a 
reliable  yardstick,  having 
earlier  in  the  season  finished 
second  to  Strong  Promise  at 
Ascot  with  Bertone  a well 
beaten  fourth. 

Strong  Promise’s  close 
second  to  Challenger  du  Luc 
in  last  season’s  Murphy's  also 
ties  Sparky  Gayle  in  with  the 


Martin  Pipe  runner,  and  sug- 


gests Challenger  du  Luc 
held  at  these  weights. 

Of  coarse,  a bad  jump  or 
two  can  negate  such  calcula- 
tions and  the  accuracy  of 
Dublin  Flyer  at  his  fences  is 
worth  several  pounds  at  this 
level  Winner  of  this  race  in 
1995  on  his  seasonal  debut 
Dublin  Flyer  was  in  the  lead 
and  travelling  strongly  when 
he  slipped  up  on  the  downhill 
run  to  three  out  in  last  year's 
race. 

Challenger  du  Luc,  who  just 
got  the  better  of  Strong 
Promise  In  a desperate  finish, 
is  certain  to  have  been  well 
prepared.  A heavy  fall  in  the 
Henri  essy  seemed  to  leave  its 
mark  on  Challenger  du  Luc 
after  his  victory  here,  and  he 
trailed  in  sixth  behind  Dublin 
Flyer  when  the  pair  clashed 
again  at  Cheltenham  in 
January. 

But  provided  he  is  back  to 
his  best  Challenger  du  Luc 
should  prove  the  main  danger 
to  Sparky  Gayle  (2.55).  Ber- 
tone is  the  only  other  runner 


Pernan  (left)  and  Slaney  Sauce  lead  over  the  final  fence  at  Cheltenham  beftrtre  giving  way  to  Fiftysevenchannels 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JULIAN  HER  BERT/ ALU5PORT 


in  the  handicap  proper  and 
the  bottom  five  will  do  well  to 
get  a look  in. 

Only  six  go  to  post  for  the 
Flowers  Original  Handicap 
Chase,  but  a fascinating  race 
is  in  prospect  with  Coome 
Hill,  who  sidestepped  the 
Murphy’s,  bidding  to  give 
weight  all  round. 

Last  season's  Hennessy 
winner  has  a good  first-time- 


out record,  but  Walter  Den- 
nis, his  trainer,  does  not  seem 
to  have  him  as  forward  in 
condition  this  time.  In  any 
event,  even  a peak-form 
Coome  Hill  might  struggle  to 
contain  Celtic  Abbey  (3.30) 
on  these  terms.  This  smart 
hunter-chaser  showed  much 
improved  form  when 
switched  to  trainer  Venetia 
Williams  towards  the  end  of 


last  season.  He  was]  well  there 
when  unseating  lus  rider  in 
the  Grand  National,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  beat  Double  Silk  by 
30  lengths  at  Cheltenham  be- 
fore signing  oft  with  an  eight- 
lengths  win  from  BitoEamixup 
at  Stratford.  The  runner-up  is 
an  exciting  young  prospect, 
but  Celtic  Abbey  won  easing 
up  In  a fast  time.  He  will  be 

bard  to.beat.  j 


Turn  pole,  the  decisive  win- 
ner of  the  Cesarewitch. 
should  be  suited  by  the  three- 
and-a-quarter  miles  of  the 
Boddingtons  Gold  Handicap 
Hurdle.  But  he  is  stfll  not  a 
fluent  jumper  and  any  errors 
will  be  punished  under  his 
welter  burden  of  12  stone. 
Preference  is  for  Lough  Tol- 
ly (4.05).  who  improved  with 
racing  last  season  and  made  a 


promising  return  to  action 
when  second  behind  the  well- 
handicapped  Tidal  Force  at 
Chepstow. 

Provided  he  puts  in  a dear 

round,  Mr  Mulligan  (2.45) 
should  enjoy  a profitable  spin 
at  Ayr  in  the  Sean  Graham 
Chase.  His  four  rivals  are 
running  from  upwards  of  two 
stone  out  of  toe  weights  in 
this  limited  handicap. 




call  Equiname 

has  the  final 
say— twice 


ToityPatey 


Call  equiname.  who 

had  a limited  campalg^ 

bst  tarn  f 

Tin®  of  tatt  shirts 

over  fences  as  a novice  anfl  a 
useful  hurdler  before  that  M 
was  always  travelling  well 
within  himself  before  having 
to  be  rousted  along  to  beat 
Time  Wont  Wait  a length  and 
then  surviving  an  inquiry 

into  Interference.  

Call  Equiname's  two  vic- 
tories last  season  were  over 
two  and  a half  miles  and 
trainer  Paul  Nicholls  was  un- 
certain about  his  horse  s best 
trip  before  yesterday's  two- 
mil e contest.  He  did,  however, 
think  Call  Equiname  poten- 
tially smart  and  versatile 
enough  to  have  considered  an 
entry  in  the  three-mile  King 
George  Chase  at  Kemptoa  m a 
recent  interview. 

“It's  obviously  going  to  be 
two  miles  for  him  now  ana 
the  fester  ran  race  the  better. 
He  when  he  hits  the 

front  so  has  to  come  late.  He 
should  improve  and  is 
entered  at  Ascot  next  week 
but  ft  may  pay  to  wait  three 
weeks  with  him."  said 
NlchoDs.  . 

The  trainer  was  almost  cel- 
ebrating a double  courtesy  of 
Strong  Chairman,  who  made 
a highly  encouraging  debut 
under  Rules  in  the  Steel  Plate 
and  Sections  Novice  Chase. 
Unbeaten  in  five  point-to- 
point  starts 'last  season,  he 
felled  by  a length  to  make  all 
the  running  as  Yabmi  col- 
lared him  on  the  run-in. 

‘•You  couldn't  ask  for  more 
on  his  first  run  under  Rules. 
He  could  come  back  for  a sim- 
ilar race  at  the  Tripleprint 
meeting,”  Nicholls  added. 


'gSSsst* 

g*5g&; | 

experience  into 
^Py^wlnning  trainer 

Jig^  claimed  as  first 

3g 

Bfe&ss*®/ 

seven  fhrlongs  cou^v9^-[^ 
obstacles  made  up  of 
hedges,  ditches,  rails,  fences 

aaOurdles  but  Chaos  almxwt 

ensued  when  the  field  was 

t£Sd  to  plough 
of  wooden  stakes  that  had  not 
be^Tmnoved  by  racecourse 
staff.  No  stewards 
was  called  but  clerk  of  the 
St^Edward  Gillespie,  ad- 
mitted the  error,  though  can- 
armed  taken  the 

ri^^dNtoholson  is  suffer- 
ing from  flu  but  his  string  are 

clearly  in  better  health  and 
Tiutchev  claimed  the  stable  s 
7th  win  from  10  runners  tins 
week  by  winning  the  Mur- 
phy's In  A Bottle  Novices 
Handicap  Hurdle  In  fine  style. 
• Imperial  Call,  last  year’s 
Cheltenham  Gold  Cup  win- 
ner. has  suffisred  a slight  mus- 
cle pull  and  misses  the  Troy- 
town  Handicap  Chase  at 
Navan  tomorrow.  He  had 
made  a splendid  comeback 
thin  season  when  finishing 
second  to  Dorans  Pride,  the 
current  Gold  Cup  favourite, 
at  Clonmel. 


Trainer  watch 
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Cheltenham  Jackpot  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


RON  COX 


TOP  FORM 


1.10 

1.45 

2.20 

255 

3.30 

4.05 


CbrieteLad 
TiAytnunyToff 
Orcas  Star 
Spsrty  Gayle  (nap) 
CeMc  Abbey 
Tnopote 


Orb's  Lad 
Taffynurry  Toit 
OrccaStar 
Sparky  Gayle  (oto) 

Geffie  Abbey  (nap) 

LongblMi 

Oval,  Mt-handed  drcUt  at  Ufim  with  350yds  run-in.  A testing,  iiKMating  track  wfiti  stiff 
fences. 

Going;  Good.  * Denotes  bankers.  • Top  term  rating. 

UaigiBslance  trawSei*  Must  Hitt  11.45)  Mrs  D Thomson  Mhattxirt,  Tayskle,  361  irfles. 
Seven  day  wlners  4.05  Yang  Ms  Kafly. 

Watered  Mat  fine:  None.  Visaed:  1.10  Torch  Vert 

Agues  to  tractate  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  shea  last  outing.  F,  Rat 
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4 Q 5 BODProgTONS  SOU)  HANDICAP  hurdle 


>3m2t  £6,658  (13  declared) 
MU  TBapotajraqtesMRBratar  6-12-0 


CH4 


MS 

604 


01144-  HdeOmte  CSfl  W(Bf)ff7n«»0BlfcS  7-11-4 
31FD-1  E8«rt(37)(D)M  Pipe  8-11-0 


J...  P tenateH 

GIMte  » 


35-1F0  FjmorSkyM[C)moaBWOd6-11-2 


BBS  II 103-  TDBH«*wrtaWCTPta»nwr6>>6-n 


687 

608 


G1Q 

611 

812 

613 


— APRcCey*  n 

JOtenavt  E 

— —Bsmte  a> 

/liP-i  teakigllaraUBD (Z5| (te(W Hn PlWWd^ 7-10-9 v enter  W W 

1124-5  Stlte*  t«l  (teRBudda  11-10-3 B Ponte  84 

2311-2  LougbTteylZqF  Jordan  7-10-0 R Jotonan  98 

1012-2  Ptosxmtanl  (T7)R  CUdis  4-10-0  — 0 Mania  B7 

15035-  Sp»canjc&*l(Z34) (CD) J0M8-1W _M  A Rttotrald  B3 

I315P-  TBffttflP) A SlrwW  7-10-0 — T Bey*  82 

5F2  51  Ttai>9llreKte|(H8E»Wtais*a(Kf)r-ll}-0 U —taw  87 

/TOPP-  Dart*  B Baity  PK3)PRottsd  3-10-0  S Barote  — 


76-1 


r,  6-1  lonh  Tite.  Rda  Doiipb.  10-1  PfeaswctanL  Yang  IBs  tafr, 

20-iatta  33-1  nt.  aw  OKsWBWer. 


9r.SmBntet 

F08H  GMK  - Haapote:  Chaano  terer  den  mate  tas.  ssoal  on  wal  2nd  J 10. 2»  beUnd  Cttaste  to  a 
tomask  2te1  he®  M,  Gd  Bate  Dantap  Ctewi  tasttr,  ■ vratewg  in  tat  laser  stages.  *ft  at  7.  ill  Wfind 
Trtwe,  MP  StecMte^ tod  M*  * ^ 5ft.  nm  it  4 Asca  to  Iw  *d.  Gd  Gitont  Uade  mas  to  2 «L  tetad  inte 
prassne  U tea  BaL  Mateo  teme  01  Or  Fatm  18  al  lirtw  3mZ1  tacap  ML  foi.  FH 'SBgc  P kwai » wteed 
ilta,  aomteMalL7liulB,wabslwdartip  J tec«bihcapch.Gil  Ytano  Knar  Ew«j  dance  hwlouiran 
m a at  para  W ol  13. 241  behm  ugen  Wop  « Pa®  3n  d«  tel  OASpHog  mjtewiWw.  totewr  8m. 
sUKdoo  mtefttsare  to  taa)  bL  teov  San  Ocroo  % a «a«0*5  3m3  rm  toWCd  Site  Led  W b taot 
praranert  ad  Deafened  acpuxmg  2 on.  W M 5. 29  bento  IPS  Force  8 N Abbot  2ofl  heap  id.  Gd ^mtaaBk 
Tl%  Rmntet  W » to  4 oul  mm  2nd  2 n m i»  ow  2^  9.  a W aOTOte 

2m4ihapML«atHMa8wbMtHiaiToai5e>.awtyidte«B3iaitwteapdnnaaUI4  aWwdDamdaia 
cuaentani  ana  KsrML  Wm  »p  Led  to  Hit.  noatewd  iapte  too* otatoaotoS  up*  t»  kra  »bw«i  to 


Step  IH|neaiBawj3miiCTt«,  Gd  Towg  Mrs  XtelB  Rtelte  Sp  teg  l»*Wmta«tapld»a  am 

HkntachPudiP  l2P.n»ait>aadsxi  Wed  08.  pdediaia  he  tasrnnee  Mote  war  Ctwatncr  aa/lrm 

cb.GrKSB 


COURSE  SPH3AUSTS 


Man 


IS  Rans 


RDmroody 

jit  - 


APHcCty 


31 
29 
28 
23 
21 
U 

13  107  121 


ITS  17.4 
156  I as 
115  243 
S3  247 
143  14  7 

86  15.1 


Led  Si 

(ratan 

1st 

RCB 

to 

Lad  a 

MCPlpa 

32 

229 

141 

■26® 

aw dtetaw 

U 

1W 

76/ 

-4337 

HUtatw-Dnta 

22 

200 

117 

■6967 

JTatkad 

1# 

TU) 

ita 

RC®*T 

1b 

81 

iab 

■2121 

OSharwnmr 

bb. 

■A  6 

^2S 

CPEBntai 

8 

52 

154 

♦2  75 

Results 


CHELTENHAM 

l.lfi  (3m  If  Chh  1,  HR1WA1K,  Mr  R 
WaUey  (B-1Kte.CoortMai«dir  (6-2);  S,  Rpr 
Four  [9-1).  6-»  fav  James  Plgg.  5 ran  ie.  26. 
(B  Curtta)  T«te:  ES-20:  C2JQ,  EISO.  Dual  F: 
EIOSO.CSKEZLS* 

a JBO  Cten  1 Hte-M  ».  MOOLIS  COUMIRSb 
E Callaghan  13-1).  a.  Com  On  tanaav 
(10-1);  3,  Iba  Wm  Daater  (6-1).  5-Z  lev 


Honey  Trader.  7 ran  13. 1.  IS  QrWitht)  Tern: 
EtSO:  £2.50.  £2-50.  Dual  F;  C1S.70,  CSF: 
saa.41. 

xan  ctm  ca*  i,  call  kqumahe,  t j 
Murphy  (16-2);  2,  T*mm  WWl  Waft  (11-1): 
3,  Ryinfl  kteuntor  (4-1).  6-2  Uv  Indian 


Joekay.  7 rani.  15.  (P  Ntahoila)  Tote;  £750; 

eaoaeiaa 


L Dual  F;  E5t2a  CSF;  £5A4fi. 
3-00  (3bi  irCVl.TAHU.MAFUigur- 
■18  (3-1  lav).  2.  Strong  Cbafaman  (4-1);  A, 
Kandal  CawaSar  (13-2).  6 ran  1. 18.  (J  OM) 
ram;  £290:  £f.  TO.  Cl  60  Buaf  F:  £440.  CSF: 
£8.82. 

4k3S(3ni7f  Chill,  FI  FTYSSVGHCHJIlti 
HSLS,  K Whelan  (7-2);  a,  Pnraan  (CZC) 
(20-1);  3,  Martaatpteee  (36-1).  11-10  (w 
Wsh  Stamp.  13  ran  Nk.  IS.  (EnOa  Boiger) 
T«a:  C430;  n^O,  £3.10.  £630  Dual  F: 
E81.4U.  Trio:  £348  7D.  CSF;  tmJOT. 


4.03  (2m  HdW>  1 , TTUTCHSV,  A Mftgqifo 
(6-4  lav);  a,  Coadnr  tebnlral  (2D-1),  S, 
LawMam  18-1).  14  ran3.  lit  (D  Melwtsoni 
raw  £250;  £180.  £5.40.  £2.10  Dual  F: 
£79.10.  Trior  C371J0.CSF:  C5133.  Trleaae 
£311^5.  NR:  Nowe  Tom 
JAUtPOT)  £16949.10,  pan  won.  £533.78 
carried  forward  la  Cheltenham. 
PtACSPtm  C636.0a  QUADfOT;  C99.00. 


EXETER 


1-SO  tam  It  ltdtotrl , DIVOH  PEASANT, 
Mr  L JenorO  (6-1):  S,  Sol  Maria  (33-1);  X 
tnrwww  Coma  (9-4  fav).  IS  ran  9.  4.  (L 
Cottrell)  Tota  C7^fr,  £1.60,  G4JD.ei, 90.  Dual 
F.  Cl  OS  .80.  Trio:  Cl  82.80  CSF-  C170J9.  NR: 
Impanding  Danger. 

fti»  {So.  If  HteaF  1,  IUUU5,  G suppw 


(10-11  lav);  2,  mWM  (10-1);  S,  JUtoa^ 
(0-17  7 ran  4.  Ajm  pipe)  Tom 


CIJStktIJO.  EL50.  Dual  F:  £7. 10.  CSF:  CL39. 
2J3B  (2ri>  8f  CbF  1,  ABAVABD,  J Frost 
■{ovens  fav];  2.  Ractors  Carden  (5-4);  3, 
HM  Trta  (7-1)  3 ran  16.  dial.  (R  Froet)  Tom 
£1.60.  Dual  F:  £1.10.  CSF:  CL4a  NR;  Woe 
Windy, 

3.10  (tan  Of  Ch>  1,  SPIRAL  FLYER,  W 
McFarland  (7-2).  a,  KnricWgb  Soy  (3-1 
tav);3,  BumiiWron  (7-7).  9 ran  10. 11.  (M 
Usher)  Tom  £4.00;  D JO.  £i  70.  £1.10.  Dual 
F:  £7.00.  Trio:  £790.  csf:  C18J1.  Trtcasfc 
£3203. 


3v4S  (2m  3f  CtaF  1,  DOffTIteAVtaTBH*- 
EST.  d Morris  (14-1):  z.  Slap  On  Eyre 
15-1);  3.  taM  Cawtear  (9-2).  5-4  lav 
Head whvt  a ran  1 .26.  (RCwtas)^ Tom  £9.40: 
£3.20.  £130.  Cl».  Dual  F.  CA30.  CSF: 

4.15  ezm  9/  fMfade  1,  ■JOdtebO*  P HMe 
(7-1);  3, Say raonraitel  (16-1):  S,l~  ' 


KIm  (4-1),  15-0  lav  Peie  Tin  Parson.  8 ran 
i;  X W emoni)  Tom  C7.00:  £2.00.  £490. 


C2SO.  Dual  e-  £95  an.  CSF:  SSSS8.  Tricast 
£48948. 

PLACMPQTi  C45JA.  OU  ADPOTimiO 


SOUTHWELL 

12J06  (Tip  1.  CHALUZ,  D Sweeney 
(13-1);  a.  Zahma  (5-1  ravl.3,TraMnH«ru 


(SAP)  (11-21.  4,  ate  Warnad  (7-1).  10  ran 
UL  (KBuAa]Toh»:£2L10:£An).£1 50. 


BIIL  £190  Dual  F:  £58.10.  Trio  £21250. 
part  won.  &nzS2  csirioa  tonma  lo  Choi- 
tenham  4 m CSF:  rai  so.  Tr least  earaxa. 
10J8S  (W>  1,  RAMSEY  HOPE,  L Char, 
noek  (7-1);  & HaanMUdtar  (9-1  lav);  a, 
Rtyflc  (4-1).  IB  ran  lK.  nk.  |C  Folrhurat) 
Ton:  £1050:  £230,  £150,  £250.  Dual  F; 
Cl  4.00.  TrtoCITJJO.  CSF:£27JS3 
IjOB  (54):  1,  SUN  DANdlML  P Fossey 
(6-1);  3,  MhnU  (7-4  lav);  S,  71a  Br ate 
(0-11. 13  ran  ll  nk.  (J  Barry)  Toro-.  £7  40; 
£290,  E1£0.  C4J90.  Duo)  F:  £9  JO  Trio 
£S9J».  CSF:  Cl  ~J6. 


1^0  (Oqu.THte  HAPPY  FOX,  LNawton 
(M  tev);a,  lea  Aga  (1B-l)‘.a,  Daufa  Rook 
(7-2).  15  ran  6.  X.  (B  McMahon)  Tom  Eijat, 
El  ia  £2.80.  E1£0.  Dual  F.  (27.10.  Trio: 
£47  00.  CSF:  C21.B9.  NR;  Ma  Visile  Pouque. 
2.1  S (TtUT , PAS  M MBtOitaES,  □ Blgos 
(7-4  lay);  8,  Smooth  Vrmnua  (7-»;  3, 

■ala  tebnal  (7-2).  11  ran  9. 1 . iMTomokins) 

Tote: £350; D JO. £190. E3-50  DutoF:C4  80. 
Trio:  GStia  CSF:  SS.7S  TUcaot  E23.4Z 
MM  (Tf>  1,  nAWPSCA,  a Cufhane 


(14-1);  B,  lasand  ol  Aragon  (B-1J:  3,  Ttaa 
■""ter  Sate  CO-2):  4,  HaSy  Music 

(»-1).  9-4  fav  Doopiy  Vale.  16  ran  1*.a  2.  (B 
Baiiffi)  Tote-  CJ1 0Ch  £4  a.  C2.40.  £3.00. 
£190.  Dual  F:  £11520.  Trio-  S264J0.  CSR 
CI12.81.  Tricast  C09.ES. 

3J»  flnM  1,  PRIMARY  COLOURS,  F 
Lynch  (6-4  jWav);  3.  _ 


(4-1);  S,  Mavy  Lea  (9-1).  6-4  |t-(av  Blue 
Ztda.  12  rams.  5.  (w  Man  " ” 


i)  Tote.  £290: 
D390.  CSF: 


n .TO.  £260.  £260  Dual 
£10.46.  NR:  Vehrai  Glory. 

3-50  (Ins  Of):  1.  WHITLEY  QRAHA8 
BOY,  Miss  A Dan  lot  (6-1),  2,  Sfteh  And 
Siam  (»-£);*,  Money  Nathra  {10-11: 4,  Tol 
Tel  (6-1).  2-1  lav  Paradise  Navy,  i?  ran  3X, 
nk.  31.  |J  Eyre)  Tow  £13.40,  bi.70.  £2.00. 
£290.  £210.  Dual  F;  M 9.40.  Trio.'  £44980: 
part  won . £2591  carried  forward  to  ChWten- 
bam.CSF:  £3795.  TrtcastC282l9. 
PLACSPOrcne  ZO  QUADPOfT:  £11.40. 


Ayr 


ROM  COX 

TOT  FORM 

TOP FORK 

1.00 

Rnlla^rab 

CoontTraqr 

1.05 

Secret  fed 

Secret  BM 

1.35 

Eddmis  du  IBouNa 

Edeiarctadu  Mndta 

1.40 

Katt 

DeDeUbratB 

2.10 

Bridle  Pan 

Magpie  Malady  • 1 

2.15 

Secret  GBt 

SamRocbatt 

Z4S 

HrMuHgan 

iSrMdbg^  ' 1 

2.50 

Dutefta 

Momtarangc 

320 

Show  Tow  Hand 

Any  Port 

3^5 

EnroForeen 

Royal  Sdraftar  (nb) 

3J0 

Comnna  Sound 

Out  On  A Premise  1 

4.00 

Catanpo 

Mafflle  StraB 

Oval,  left-henttod  track  of  1*m  wffli  21 0yds  run-h.  Sints  the  speedy  typa  whan  Bie  ground  is 
firm. 

Going:  Good  to  soft.  * Derates  bantam.  • Top  form  rating. 

Long  rfertence  bwaGoiA  Mr  MidBgan  (2.45)  and  Selyta  Twre  (3.50)  N Cbanee.  BartaWra, 
358  mflBS. 

Seven  day  vrionenB  2.10  Barbras. 

Bfioterwf  ftst  time:  1-00  Denton  Lad.  V«»wt  None. 

Rgiaes  In  tractate  attar  horse's  name  denote  days  since  test  outing.  F.Ftet. 


j QQSEAJI  GRAHAM JUVBBLE  NOVICE  HURDLE3Y0 


'2m  £2^262  (11  declared) 


4 Coed  Tow  (<4)  M Kgnnand  10-12  . 
i lad  (RE  W Kora  10-12 


22  tel 
0 


Pitea  (M)  M Hanmond  10-12 


W ktoNRMtay  10-12 

(MR  0 Mdbi  10-12. 


It  SarffiVOM 

A Main  A - 

BrCSamrn  - 

- a Donfcodr  » 


San  Fractal  (F32)  C Thteton  10-12 

0 Speetetet  W VUrtay  10-12 


-IMI  - 
...  J Bari*  81 


Rtoifle  (F135)  C FrttUH  10-12 

tatek  (F33)  WSta  KM2 

Eqmrttl  (tag  M Intuttr  10-7 

MFiZflJ  Gotta  10-7  


M Moray  — 

. .-  C HcGorask  (7)  — 
■BeGntt  n — 


luffing:  4-G  bi  Mstth.  9-?  Caua  fun.  8-1  Eterre  Prop*  10-1  Wartv  14-1  Mr,  5-1  Drtr  Lad,  S» 
Franeaco.  (frintaw*. 


>|  ^gGLBIGOVNE  HIGHLAliD  MALT  WHISKY  NOVICE  CHASE 


2m  £3,539  <5  declared) 

(F144)  (D)  M Dwfi  6-11-0  . 


1502' 

16301-  EdetMbte 
21421/  MntarBen  . 
easts.  Pita  or  sate 

P123- 


etUanta  5-n-O — ..J 1 

9-  ll-O — A 


T Band  - 


•V 


March 


IRmmnid6-il-0 R Grata  — 

I (814)  6 M Mom  5-n-O J Mata  — 

: 2-H  EdtMO  Du  Houte.  7-1  Adonce  Sjo.  10-i  Uner  Band,  16-1  Pika  Of  State.  ZM  tehn 


2 ^|QSEAN  GRAHAM  HANDICAP  MJRDlf 


3m  110yds  £3,493  (7  declared) 

Mi  J Jeter  11-11-10..- 


■ Morn  - 


L LiFpo  6-11-10  H brawrag  toto 


7-11-8  A 

R 


aw 


33W  ....  __ 

22138-  Mtetel4M0« 

?l1/2-  Tnn  Scot  (231) 

60(1-1  Brita  pato  (15)  1 Eateshr  6-11-4 

14411-  Pita  Of  tad  (T7D  (0)  L Lungfi  7-11-1  W 

3F-13-1  Batera*  OTTO  5-10-12 — . 

56V2-  6ms  DM  pfe)  P Bewacrt  MO-8 B Gntea  (S)  M 

7-4  ante  Pah,  7-2  HUE  ScoL  4-1  UagHt  UeMt.  6-1  Batens.  B-i  PaJaoi  Q Goto.  i«-i  Grata  OnL 


GBflBMB  qms£  UMBTED  TO1BKM* 


*3m  If  £9,181(5  declared) 

/4F1  7 W 
10641 
3IFI3- 

1212-2  Ate  Me  Later 
4WT2P 


(0)  (Bf)  N Qnra  &-I1-12  — 

2)  (G)  J J 07M  9-10-5  . 


- R DtnaiaOy  4 
RMcGnte  n 

WlfcJSwerlO-10-6 — MFC  Stony 

Mrc SBra&w* 8-10-5 tt  U Butane  (7) 

C Pattr  10-10-5  l 


tattor  2-11  Mi  Udgai  13-2  0MJy  HeaL  14-1  Jtddous  Capon,  16-1  Ask  Me  LSn,  30-1  SaenBng  SCML 


g^20OAM  GRAHAM  HANDICAP  CHASE 


72m  4f  £2,811  (6  decJaraj) 


3101-5  HHlTMte 
11223-  BOM  Bos 
1F154- 

13024-  PWteg: 
IKF33  JlnyWa1(1: 

mv  : BtHVnr 


6 RtnanB  7-12-0 — EOraMta  84 

. G II  Mom  8-12-0 A Mfctte  83 

J Grille  6-12-0 Sft)(cr  ® » 

...  8-11-0  M IMnq  m 

* j taBKff)  7-n-0 Mr  a P Bentaaeo 

m(D)LLuw>  9-10-0 J SUMte  M 


ir-g m rot  im teraae  7-2 m Sob,  7-t  Shw nwKnt  5-1  pha  io-i  Anyfln- 


330'^  GRAHAM  BO0KMAKB*S  HANDICAP  hurdle 


2m  £2.526  (11  declared) 

(PUB  (D)  L lungo  5-12-0 j : 

J Jowl  7-J1-11 .1  Cao 

5-IW— — - R 1 

FM«B*  5-1W ..A  Detail 

J BerrfE-11-4 0 Partw 

‘ throe*  6-KW3  — — 1 jBiai  m 

RChnaA-uhra aoraraMr 


11222-  MOD  A 
1P30 
23024- 
21 BW 

*31  Bud  MM 

11P-61 
36*- 
0450P- 
11213 

W610-  . 

OOOF-FOnneOff 

: 3-1  Du  on  A Pranta.  4-1  BesrQt  AI.  5-1  VHage  ttenjer.  6-1  Sta  g Ttea  B-i  H«teL  fen  Tenter, 
dm*  Sound,  Fassn 


Jtolsre-KW C HcCenrack  (7) 

■ w)ja**s-io-o  ...  — & tater n 

. . . JGefian9-1M ...  ...  Bf 

(B)  R McKrito  5-10-0 


COURSE  SPEC1AUSIS 


Jbcta 

icr 

Am 

* 

LmnlS 

Itenen 

19 

tee: 

« 

IMS 

ADofiOkl 

32 

155 

200 

+1.46 

Gfltarta 

32 

155 

2DB 

-2009 

8 Storey 

27 

160 

168 

-21  SB 

HnKBrntoy 

138 

JOB 

-6756 

FBhb 

22 

)?1 

W» 

-HUS 

JJVM 

V 

99 

JA2 

1300 

I Bled 

13 

118 

11 

•5335 

CParter 

V 

m 

162 

-1563 

PGCB4I 

11 

on 

138 

+30.46 

P Mental 

15 

118 

1£7 

-33.77 

AJtetee 

10 

43 

Z33 

+1101 

y** 

1b 

1H 

117 

6480 

Bsanw 

8 

35 

223 

+025 

MHatenaf 

10 

64 

15£ 

-2150 

Windsor 


HgurMf-fl^it  oouse  of  iSn  nflh  200yds  run-in. 

Going:  Good  to  Firm.  * Denotes  bMera. 

Long  rBatauca  imaBera:  Aider  (2.15)  Mrs  S Lamyman,  Uncotnsfire.  158  mfies. 
Sano  day  wtaranc  None. 

BOnkered  test  Rraa:  1.40  Certain  Sttpriso  Vbomfc  None. 

Agires  In  bractate  after  horse’s  none  denote  days  since  test  outing.  FftaL 


^ ^QgBURMiAM  NOVICE  CHASE 


3m  £3,553  (5  declared) 

W taa  A M Hrattrittn  b-10-12 . 


EMEU-  Oae  Mon  Bln  (341)  lisa  L Boatr  6-10-17  ... 

BJP-42  Sacral  W (17HM  R Ata  7-10-12 

P531-  ta7MCtajM(mMteHNi>l)tJ5-IO-». 
127P4-  Hteaerteato  (364)  (D)  T George  7-10-7 


. G Traney 

_ l r 


DJ 


JFTMer 
P) 


5-0  Seem  BW.  11-0  Into  n»  Che.  14-1  Hoppantoa.  ib-i  Hm  w K».  26-1  On  Mm  Man. 


■|  jy  QtVHt  jUVENfLE  NOVICE  HURDLE  3YO 


Zm  £2.406  (11  dectefEd) 

R Shrpan  10-12 


tarBfam. 
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Golf 


Westwood  keeps 
Ozaki  brothers 
well  within  reach 


David  Davies  In  Japan 


AN  OZAK3  leads,  but  it 
is  Joe  and  not,  as  is 
more  usual,  bis 
brother  Jcunbo,  after 
36  holes  of  the  Visa  Taiheiyo 
Masters  at  the  Gotemba 
course  south  of  Tokyo, 

Joe  Ozaki  is  that  rarity,  a 
Japanese  who  plays  abroad, 
mostly  in  the  United  States, 
and  rounds  of  67  and  68  for  a 
total  of  135,  nine  under,  have 
given  him  a one-stroke  lead 
over  some  very  dangerous 
challengers. 

Among  them  Is  Jumbo,  who 
had  yesterday’s  lowest  round 
of  65  to  be  on  136.  But,  refresh* 
ingly  to  European  eyes,  the 
chasing  group  includes  Dar- 
ren Clarke  and  Lee 
Westwood;  they  have  had 
identical  scores  of  68,  68  but 
both  acknowledge  that  in 
order  to  win  against  such 
quality  opposition  they  will 
need  to  do  better. 

Jose  Marta  Olazabal  sur- 
vived an  air  shot  to  get  round 
in  70  for  seven  under,  Costan- 
tino  Rocca  made  the  cut  by 
one  shot  on  144,  and  there  is  a 
further  European  presence  in 
the  person  of  Prodge  the 
Trudge,  caddie  extraordin- 
aire, who  has  flown  out  here 
to  work  for  Yoshinori 
Mizumaki- 

Andy  Prodeer,  as  he  is 
more  formally  known,  earned 
his  nickname  because  of  his 
gait  and  demeanour.  But  he 
won  major  championships 
while  working  with  Nick 
Faldo  and  his  world-wide  ex- 
perience is  greatly  valued  on 
the  Japanese  tour. 

Prior  to  Pledger's  arrival 
Mizumaki  had  not  been  hav- 
ing the  best  of  seasons,  stand- 
ing 44th  in  the  rankings.  Now 
he  is  among  the  group  on 
eight  under  *»nri  irhaltanging 
for  his  first  win  of  the  season. 

Hardly  surprisingly  West- 
wood,  the  defending  cham- 
pion, likes  the  position  he  is 
in.  with  the  leader  well  in  his 
sights.  He  is  gaining  in  confi- 


dence with  every  week  and 
said  yesterday:  "I  know  I’m 
good  enough  to  win  any  tour- 
nament 1 play  In.  That  applies 
to  majors  too,  because  at 
some  time  or  other  I’ve 
beaten  all  the  players  I would 
have  to  beat  to  win  a major. 
It’s  just  a matter  of  arriving 
at  a championship,  having 
your  game  in  order  and  hav- 
ing that  bit  of  luck  you  need.” 

Yesterday’s  68  contained  a 
high  proportion  of  putts,  33. 
mostly  because  he  was  also 
hitting  a lot  of  greens.  He  did, 
however,  three-putt  once,  on 
the  11th  where  he  left  his  first 
putt  10  feet  short.  IT  that 
sounds  like  a large  percent- 
age error  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  greens  are 
Augusta-like  in  their  speed 
and  there  are  times  when,  if  a 
putt  is  hit  hard  enough  to 
reach  the  hole  and  then  fails 
to  go  in,  it  will  inevitably  go 
miles  past. 

Clarke,  for  instance,  had  35 
putts  in  bis  68,  including  a 
classic  three-putt  at  the  8th. 
He  was  30  feet  away  after  his 


Westwood ...  gaining  in 
confidence  with  every  week 


shot  to  the  green  and  watched 
in  increasing  dismay  as  his 
first  attempt  ran  past  the  hole 
and  gathered  speed.  It  stopped 
20  feet  beyond  the  pin  and 
Clarke  marked  it  hurriedly  in 
case  it  started  rolling  again. 

He  said  afterwards  that  he 
had  not  hit  his  iron  shots  so 
well  Tor  months,  and 
remarked  that  were  he  not  in 
Japan  he  would  love  to  be 
watching  Ireland  against  the 
All  Blacks. 

Clarke  and  Westwood  have 
avoided  each  other  in  the 
draw  for  today  and,  because 
they  are  intense  though 
friendly  rivals,  that  is  a good 
thing.  Their  manager  Chubby 
Chandler  said  that  the  only 
time  they  had  played  together 
in  Europe  this  season  was  in 
the  third  round  of  the  Alamo 
English  Open  at  Hanbury 
Manor.  "They  were  both 
doing  quite  well  up  to  then," 
said  Chandler,  “but  they 
spent  so  much  time  watching 
each  other  that  they  both 
scored  about  level  par  when 
everyone  else  was  six  under." 

Olazabal  was  seven  under 
when  he  came  to  the  16th.  a 
reasonably  straightforward 
par  four.  But  he  pulled  an 
eight-iron,  which  finished  on 
a severe  downslope  zn  a grass 
bunker.  He  took  a big  swing 
but  the  Club  passed  under  the 
ball  without  making  contact 
Now  he  had  to  attempt  the 
wmp  shot  again  and  this  time 
it  ran  fully  50  feet  past  the 
hole,  leaving  him  with  a diffi- 
cult two-putt  for  his  double- 
bogey  six. 

There  was  a delay  on  the 
17th  tee  tor  the  group  in  front 
to  finish  and  Olazabal  said, 
ginning-  ’That  was  very  help- 
ful. I needed  some  time."  He 
then  hit  a six-iron  at  this  192- 
yard  hole  to  three  feet, 
following  that  with  a sand- 
wedge  third  at  the  long  18th 
to  two  feet,  to  birdie  both 
holes. 

“I  thought  the  tournament 
was  slipping  away  on  the 
16th,”  said  the  Spaniard,  "but 
Tm  back  in  it  now." 


SPORTS  NEWS  19 


Cricket 


High  and  handsome . . . Olazabal  watches  the  flight  of  his  shot  from  the  10th  during  his  round  of  70  yesterday 


Lewis 
back  at 
Grace 
Road 


CHRIS  LEWIS  has  left 
Surrey  and  rejoined 
Leicestershire  on  a 
five-year  contract  The  29- 
year-old  former  England  all- 
rounder  played  for  Leicester- 
shire 10  years  ago  but  left  for 
Nottinghamshire  in  3991. 

“It  is  nice  to  be  back,"  he 
said  yesterday.  “I  think  my 
best  years  are  ahead  of  me.  I 
am  fitter  and  stronger  and 
more  determined  than  ever, 
and  1 would  love  to  get  my 
England  place  back  as  well/' 

“I  still  rate  Chris  as  the  best 
all-rounder  in  England,"  said 
Leicestershire's  manager 
Jack  Birkens  haw. 

Middlesex’s  overseas  player 
for  next  season  will  be  Justin 
Langer,  26,  the  left-handed 
batsman  who  played  eight 
times  for  Australia.  He  has 
scored  17  first-class  centuries. 

Pakistan  have  dropped 
their  fast  bowler  Waqar 
Younis  for  the  first  Test 
against  West  Indies  in  Pesha- 
war, starting  on  Monday.  "We 
have  not  discarded  him  for 
the  series,”  said  the  chief 
selector  Salim  Altaf.  "He  is 
missing  hjs  rhythm  so  he  will 
have  proper  rest  and  can 
come  back." 

Waqar,  26,  has  taken  231 
wickets  in  46  Tests  since  mak- 
ing his  debut  against  India  in 
Karachi  in  1989. 

The  Australia  Cast  bowler 
Glenn  McGrath  will  miss  next 
week’s  second  Test  against 
New  Zealand.  He  is  resting  a 
groin  strain. 

A strike  by  Australian  play- 
ers loomed  larger  yesterday 
after  pay  talks  broke  down  for 
the  second  time  in  three 
weeks.  The  Australian  Cricket 
Board  rejected  their  demand 
for  AS9.5  million  (£39  million) 
in  the  1997-98  financial  year. 
Their  original  demand  was 
reportedly  A$2i  million. 

"The  players  have  said  they 
would  exhaust  all  possible  av- 
enues prior  to  taking  strike 
action,  but  we  are  running 
out  of  avenues,"  said  the  play- 
ers' negotiator  Tim  May. 
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Huntingdon  runners  and  riders 
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Wolverhampton  all-weather  meeting  tonight 
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Weekend  fixtures 


(SjO  unless  ntntMt) 

(*4  = nrt-«c*»0 

Football 
FA  CUP 

nrotroond 

Barnet  v Watford  (®-t)  — — 
Blllericay  Tn  v Wlnbecfi  — ~ 
Blackpool  v Biytfi  Spartans . 
Bournemouth  v Heybridga. 


Brentford  v Colcftester. 
Bristol  Cvmtwall. 
Certiste  v Wigan. 


Carshatton  v Stavanage  — 
Cheltenham  «■  TTverton  Tn> 
Chester  v Wlnaford  Utd — . 
Chestartleld  v Norttrertch  — 

Darlington  v Solihull 

Exeter  v Northampton 

Famho rough  v Dag  & Red . 
Hartlepool  v Macclesfield-. 
Hayes  v Bor* ham  Wood . 


Hendon  v L Orient  (*-L  2.0J . 

Hereford  w Brighton 

Hull  w Hadnesford . 


I Ikes  Ion  Tn  v Boston  Utd  (a-t)  — 
Kings  Lynn  v Bromsgrove  (e-») . 

Lincoln  C v Qalnshorough 

Luton  v Torquay. 


Mo  recam  be  v Emlay  (a-t) . 

Oldham  v Mansfield 

Plymouth  v Cambridge — . 

Preston  v Doncaster 

Rochdale  v Wrexham. 
Rotherham  v Bum  ley - 


Scunthorpe  v Scarborough . 

Shrewsbury  v Grimsby 

Slough  v Cardiff  (a-t) 

Southport  « York 

Walsall  v Lincoln  Utd  — 
Woking  v Southend  — — — 
Wycombe  v Basingstoke  — 
Tc 


Margate  v Fulham  (a-C  Tfl) 

Notts  Co  v Col  wyn  Bay  (1Z0) 

WXU  CUP  OUAUFYINCk  tetap— 

••si  Berghrm  (1)  v Rep 


Ol  Ireland  ni  (7.0):  Italy  HI  v Ru*sta  (D 
t7*5fc  Ukraine  (0)  v Croatia  (507.  Yugos'*- 
vie  (7)  v temgary  ft)  (44). 
nutaMDt-Y  UrrBMATIONAL:  England  v 
Cameroon  (64,  Wembley). 

QM  warn  CMHnca  Ketter- 
ing v Dover  Leek  Tn  v Qetestiead:  Rwan- 
dan & D’monda  v KMdermtrwter;  Staty- 
txldge  v Halifax;  Yeovil  v Telford. 
UNBOND  LEAOUGi  Premier  Dfebtama 
Accrington  Stanley  v FrfcWey:  AMrrton  Tn 
v Runcorn!  Altrincham  v Redd  life  Bon 
Barrow  v Qulsewy.  Btehop  AucWend  v 
Cnoney:  Lancaster  v Marine;  Letgn  rub  v 
Bamoar  Bridge:  Spannymoar  v Hyde  Utd. 
Plret  OhrWaae  Braotord  PA  v Henogate 
TiK  Bel  per  Tn  v Faraley  Celtic:  Buxton  v 
Workington;  Droytsden  v Congleton  Tm  St 
Harwood  Tn  v Ashton  Utd:  Gretna  v Wttton 
Alb;  stodeebridga  PS  vTrstford:  Whhby  Tn 

V Mattock  Tm  whtdey  Bay  v Eastwood  Tm 
Worksop  Tn  v Fltaton. 

ISTHMIAN  ISAQUB  Ft— ter  DMA* 
Aylesbury  v Oxford  ci  8 Stortford  v En- 

BMd;  Harrow  Bor  v Graveeettd  6 N:  HteMn 

V Purfleet  KJngsfonlan  v Sutton  Ubt  Wal- 
ton a Hersham  v Choshem.  Hr*  Berk- 
hamsfad  Tn  v Abingdon  Tn:  Grays  Atft  * 
Bognor  Regis  Tm  Laatherhead  v Uxbridge. 
MeldenheM  Utd  v Croydon;  Romford  v 
Barton  Rvre;  Staines  Tn  v Aldershot  Tm 
Theme  Utd  v Leyton  Pennant  Wembley  v 
Hampton;  Wokingham  Tn  v Whylalaaie; 
Worming  v Chertaey  Tn.  Seeaeifc  Ban- 
stead  Aril  v EdgwareTrr.  Barking  v Egham 
Tn:  Badforri  Tn  v Hungerfoni  Tn:  Breesnell 
Tn  v Braintree  Tm  Cenvey  Is  v Northwood; 
Cftarfont  St  Peter  v Leighton  Tn;  CheahiuN 
v Marlow:  Mel  Police  v Wttham  Tm  weeid- 
Btone  v Tooting  8 MOchem:  Windsor  & 
Eton  v Horsham;  Wlvenhoe  Tn  v Tilbury. 
TMnSi  CSapum  w Lewes:  Corinthian  Cssu- 
ats  v Harlow  Tm  Doridng  v Wingate  & 
Finchley:  E Thurrock  Utd  v Epsom  4 Ewe«; 
Rockwell  Hth  v Tring  Tm  Fort  Utd  v Ave- 
ley;  Hamel  Hempstead  v Wire:  Heritord  Tn 
v Camberley  Tn;  Kingsbury  Tn  v Ham- 
church:  SouthaH  v Croydon  Ath. 

UR  MARTtaHS  UtMUta  Pranlar  DM 
Won  ADwrsnrta  v Betm  Burton  Alb  v 
Tamwortm  Crawley  Tn  v Rottaealt  Tm  Dor- 
chestar  v Ashford  Tm  Greeley  Rvre  v St 
Leonards;  Halesowen  v Forest  Green: 
Hastings  v Gloucester  C;  Nuneemi  v 
Salisbiay.  Worcester  C v Sltttngboume. 
MiNr"  MvWeat  BraeUey  Tn  v Moor 
Greem  Corny  Tn  v Stafford  RngrK  Wndc- 
ley  Ud  v Btaktewll;  RC  Warwick  v VS 
Rugby;  Ramie  Th  v Bedworih  UM:  Red- 
dtui  Utd  v Eveshem  utd;  stoirtndge  v 
Sheosheri  Dym  taan  ColdMd  Tn  v 
Grantham  Tn.  Tnuftam  BMdmi  Besh- 
ley  v Newport  AFC;  Chelmsford  C v Ciren- 
cester Tm  cindertort  Tn  v Weymouth;  Cl*- 
vedon  Tn  v WTOney  Tm  Eritn  A Betyedatv  v 
F arena  m Tm  Ftaher  Ath  London  v Water- 
loovfde:  Havant  Tn  v neat  Tm  Tonbridge 
Anode  v Betdock.  Ta;  Trowonoge  Tn  * 
Yea  tn:  Weewv&MBre  * Newport  KMff. 
IIM  COUMTta  IMIWR  Met  Dta- 
Wow  Atherton  Cods  v Vauxhall  GM; 
BtM^pooi  Rvre  v Sefford  E Chaddenon  v 
Hesllngden:  CIShwoe  v Hotter  Old  Boys: 
Gloesoe  NE  v Si  Helena  Tm  ttoesley  v 
Atherton  Lit  Newcastle  Tn  * Burecough; 
Neniwfcti  Hi  v Maine  IW  Preeeat  CsttMta  v 
Kldsgrave  Atfn  Rtunsbotiom  utd  v Wai- 
rlnglonTn. 


IF' 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
RrstDMsioa 

Bradford  C v Tran  mere 

Chariton  v Crewe — 

Huddersfield  v Reeding. — _ 
Norwich  v Middlesbrough  — _ 
Nottm  Forest  v Birmingham- 
Oxford  Utd  v Bury. 


Port  Vale  v West  Brom  — 
Portsmouth  v Sunderland . 
OPR  v Stoke 


Sheff  Utd  v Man  C 

Stockport  v Swindon 

Wolverhampton  v Ipswich 

AMtOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
IRAQI  IN.  B*i  Bedtlngton  Ter  v Northal- 
lartom  BIDIngmm  Syn  v S Shields;  Crook 
Tn  v Stockton:  Ounston  Fed  v Durham  C: 
Gulsborough  Tn  v Seanam  RS;  Jarms 
Rooting  v BtlUngham  Tm  Morpoth  Tn  v 
SMIttoK  Million  v Eaelngton  CWI*  Penrith 
v Conseit;  Tow  Lew  Tn  v RTM"  Newcastle. 
mohihun  mumm  hast  leaque. 
Cw>  —saw*  WB*  Armthorpe  Wei  v 
Selby  Th;  Borroamsb  VJc  v Tadcasier  Alb; 
Qarionh  To  v Arnold  Tm  Glepwell  v Cur- 
ion  Ashton;  Qtaaslxwigbion  Wei  v Thacfc- 
ley;  Hal)  Road  Rngra  v Hallarm  Harrogate 
Railway  v Ecdaahtn  Utd:  Hatfield  Mem  v 
Denaby  Ui*  Hucknall  Tn  v Staveley  MW, 
Maltby  Main  v Ossed  Tn;  N Fwriby  Utd  v 
Sheffield:  Px/Vpatn  v Brigg  Tm  Pickering 
Tn  v wotebrough  Bridge;  Ponteoacr  Cola  v 
Uvereadga;  Ro«lngton  Main  v Oasett  Alb; 
Wlnterion  Eagles  v Brodsworth  MW. 
tMatiPNHX  DIRECT  irwaiB  Pwler 
HvWoa:  Barnstaple  Tnv  Bridgewater  Tn; 
Bristol  UF  v Came  Tm  Chard  Tn  v Brist- 
Ington;  Elmore  v Backwell  Utd;  Melksham 
Tn  vTorringlom  Paufton  Rvre  v Keynsharo 
Tn:  Taunton  Tn  v Chippenham  Tm  Weet- 
bury  Utd  v Bldotord. 

S-E  COUNIta  LBAQUK  [IIS):  First: 
Cambridge  Utd  v Tottenham;  Chariton  Ain 
v Southend  Utd;  Crystal  Palace  v Watford; 
Gillingham  v Portsmouth;  Ipswich  v Ful- 
ham; L Orient  v Arsenal;  MlHwall  v West 
Haro;  OPR  v Norwich  C.  Soeomt:  Barren  v 
Swindon;  Brentford  v Bristol  Rvre;  Brigh- 
ton v Wimbledon;  Bristol  C v Wycombe. 
Luton  Tn  v Colchester  Utd:  Tottenham  v 
Oxford  Utd. 

IRAfltUE  OP  WALES.  Bangor  C v 
Caereaa  (Z30);  Conwy  v Cwmbran  (2J)): 
Flint  Tn  v Cmimarttvm  Tn  ISJ0U  Inter 
Cam  e-Tel  v TNS  (£30);  Newtown  v Corv 
nah's  Quay  (230);  Porthmadog  v Aberyst- 
wyth (230);  Rhayader  Tn  v Caemarion  Tn 
(Zaoy.  Rnyf  v Barry  Tn  (ZOJ;  Welshpool  v 
Haverfordwest  (2^01. 

WELSH  CUPt'  Third  round;  Hoover 
Sports  v Hoiywail  Tn. 

HIGHLAND  IMCUh  Clachnacuddln  v 
Forres  Mechanics;  Dover onvaJe  v Elgin  C: 
Fort  William  v Brora  Rngra;  Fraserburgh  v 
Naim  Cm  Katti  v Huwfy:  LoaaJemoutn  i 
Peterhead:  Rothes  v Cove  Rngra;  Wick 
Academy  v Buckle  Thistle. 

IH»H  lAMUa  PumUr  DMdwt  B«Uy- 

mens  v Omagh  Tm  Ctmomrllle  v LJoflaW; 
CoierWne  v Ards;  Crusaders  v Glenavom 
Poriadown  v Gleraoran.  rtratx  BaJiyel are  v 
Distillery:  Carrie*,  v Umavady  Utd;  Dun- 
gannon  Swifts  v Lame;  Newry  v Bangor. 

Tomorrow 

nu  NATIONAL  USOOB  IWMw  Div 

Mow  Cork  C v Shamrock  Rvre  (241):  UCO 
v Bohemians  (3.16). 

FA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LEAGUE. 
ItoBoml  DM  atom  Bradford  v Croydon 
(2.07.  Everton  v Arsenal  (1.0):  Liverpool  v 
Doncaster  (12.  Cft  Tran  mere  Rvre  v Bert- 
hamsted  (241). 

Rugby  Union 

THE  COOK  CUPi  England  v Australia 
(2J1.  Twickenham). 

BcrnmAnoNM.  matches.  Ireland  v 
New  Zealand  (Lonadowno  Rort).  TW nr 
Wales  v Tonga  (2.a  SwanseaL 
LTENHAM  A OLOUCESTEB  CUP. 

P Ai  Fyfde  v Northampton  (2X9;  Weet 

Herd  spool  v Gloucester  (12.0).  Bi  Exetsr  v 
Orrell.  Ci  Bristol  v Waterloo  (12-15).  IN 
Richmond  v Ldn  Scottish  111-30). 
jSWSON  NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  One.  Liv- 
erpool St  Helene  v Money  (2^0);  Lydney  v 
London  WMsh;  Newbury  v Harrogate:  Ot- 
ter v wtnriadsie  (2.151;  Rosslyn  Pane  v 
Leeds  (2  JO):  Rugby  v Reeding;  Worcester 
v Nottingham.  Two  Norths  Aspatria  v 
Sedglsy  Park.  (2J0);  BirrolnghamfSoUhidl 
v uchfleto  (233);  Kendal  v Himddey  (SJO): 
Manchester  v Wlnnlngton  Pk  (2.16):  Free- 
ton  Grasshoppers  v Stourbridge  (2.15); 
Sheffield  v Sands)  (2JO):  Walsall  v Nunea- 
ton (2JOL  Two  tout.  Barking  v North 
WMshem  (230);  Bridgwater  v Redruth: 
anion  v Weston-S-Merm  Havant  v Chei- 
ttnham  (2J0);  Plymouth  v Met  Police 
(2b0h  Tabard  v Hanley  (220).  Tomorrow. 
Cembertey  v Esher  (2J0) 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  (20):  First 
PM  Mom  Blackwood  v Merthyr:  Caerphilly 
v Maestag:  Dunvent  v Treorchy;  Llandov- 
ery v UWIC  (CartBH  tost);  Newbridge- v 
Abentftery  (230):  Pontypool  v Aberevon: 
Hum  nay  v Bonymsen;  South  Wales  Police 
v Cress  Keys. 

SMI  ItaDMIl  muWMWP  (2.0); 
Hret  Dedalom  Hawick  v Currie;  Hariob 
R»  v Sflrflno  County;  walsoreans  » Edin- 
burgh Acads;  Won  o(  Bceaend  v Jed- 
ForesL  Tosmuiot  Melrose  v Borough- 
mulr  (2.16).  Sscend  BiMon  Dundee 
HSFP  v fQeno;  KUmeinock  v Mueselbirgn; 
Kirkcaldy  v Glasgow  Hawks;  PMbles  v 


GSFP;  HlDhesdUardanNII  v Glenrothes; 

Selldrit  v Glesgow  Southern. 


BELL’S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
lYeniHir  Dryfsion 

Aberdeen  v Rangers  ■ 

Celtic  v Motherwell  ■ 

Dunfermline  v Hibernian  ~ 

Hearts  v St  Johnstone . 


Kilmarnock  v Dundee  Utd . 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Fbat  Division 

Airdrie  v Qr  Morton 

Dundee  v Ayr 

Hamilton  v Falkirk 

St  Mirren  v Rahb 

Stirling  v Partlck 


Second  Division 

East  Fife  v Clydebank. — 
Forfar  v Queen  of  South  _ 

Livingston  v Brechin 

Stenhousemulr  v Clyde  — 
Stranraer  v Inverness  CT. 


Third  Division 

Berwick  v Queen’s  Pk. 
Dumbarton  v Albion. 


East  Stirling  v Cowdenbeath . 
Montrose  v Alloa . 


Ross  County  v Arbroath . 


Rugby  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE: 
Premier.  Dudley  Hill  v Heworth  (2301; 
Lock  Lane  v Wslnsy  Central  (20);  MayflHd 
v Astern  (2.0):  Oldham  St  Annas  v Bever- 
ley (SlO):  Wooloton  v Saddleworth  (2  30). 
net  NMn.  East  Leeds  v Sldriaugh 
(20);  Esstmoor  v Btackbrook  (230);  Leigh 
East  V Moldgreen  (20);  Mlltord  v TltarnMK 
<2.30}:  RecWll  v Oulton  (2 Xfc  Sf<aw  Cross  v 
MUlom  (20).  tasd  DMMair  Croshekta 
v London  stdts  (20);  Dodwonh  v Ovenden 
(2X1;  Fsattieratone  Amateur  v Normanun 
(2X);  Hull  Doelcare  v York  Acorn  (2.0);  New 
EanwlcK  v Dewsbury  Mn  (2.0);  Btddol  v 
Ecdee  (20). 

Tomorrow 


9U>  TBST  HATCHi  Great  Britain  v 
AustraHsSzX.  Bland  Road). 


Saakettml 

RUDWHSBI  lbagub  Watford  v Crystal 
Palace  (7X0);  Thames  Valley  v Derby  (A0); 
Worming  v London  T IBJ3).  Tamo new 
Leopards  v Chester  (6X0);  Sheffield  v 
Birmingham  (B.O). 

UM-BALL  TROPHY:  Leicester  v Sheffield 
CrxOft  Manchester  v Newcastle  (7.30). 
HEN’S  NATIONAL  TROPHY,  Second 
re— It  Coventry  v Mid  Sussex  (7  30); 
GWIdfcvd  v London  T (AO);  Notenpham  v 
Westminster  (8.0):  Plymouth  v Bourne- 
mouth (7X0);  Richmond  v Cardlfl  C (7  30); 
Solihull  v Brtxtoft  (8.0):  Solent  v Steven  age 
(TO),  ftwswrsw:  Teesslde  v rttotver- 
hempun  (4X). 

WOMfirr  NATIONAL  CUPt  Second 
reonrii  Birmingham  v NW  London  i*.0); 
Ipewlcn  v Crystal  Palace  (4.15):  Maned  as- 
ter v Sheffield  (3X0);  Rhondda  v Speffh- 
MS  (8X0);  Thames*  Valley  v Plymouth 
(6.0).  Tomorrow:  Liverpool  v ttomngham 
(IX):  Wandsworth  v Northampton 


HAITONAL  LEASUNi  Wl 
lataoc  Rhondda  v Sheffield  13X0) 
NATIONAL  THOPHYi  Hret  round:  Croy- 
don v Chelmsford  (4X1.  i 


Ice  Hockey 

WPtaUMllta  Ayr  v Bracknell  (8X0); 
Basingstoke  v Nottingham  (6.0):  Sheffield 
v Manchester  17.0).  Twwwi  Cardin  v 
Sheffield  (8.0);  Manchester  v Basingstoke 
(6.0);  Newcastle  v Bracknell  (B  30). 
MimBI  LESCUb  Northern  Carter- 
sane:  Lancashire  v Fits  (6.D);  Paisley  v 
Hun yffofd  (7.0).  Tc—uiicwi  Kindlon  v 
Paisley  (5X0);  MurreyKeld  v Lancashire 
(6X0).  SmrUrwH  Confarenoe:  Cardiff  v 
Slough  (BX0);  Tefford  v Guildford  [7-301. 
TMonew  Peterborough  v Telford  (6.15); 
Sough  v Carttiff  (8X0). 


Hockey 

NATIONAL  LEAGUto  Prate  Bsriord  v 
Loughtoirians  (120):  Beeston  u Reading 
11X0);  CaniarbuQL-y JTpddl  ngwn  12-0);  E 
Gr  instead  v Cannock  12JH:  Gulidtord  v 
Southgate  (12.0);  Hounslow  v Doncaster 
(1X0).  Itob  Bourmnlle  v Warrington 
(2X0);  Bromley  v Hariesun  (120);  Chelms- 
tord  v Stour pori  (J.15J;  Firebrands  v 
Brook] ends  (IX);  Glw  C v Otiord  U (1.30). 
Hampstead  v Hull  (20);  Havanl  v Blueharts 
(1.45);  Louftiiboro  S v Lewes  (120);  Oxford 
t*s  v Surbiton  (1  0);  Sheffield  v Isca  112X1; 
Si  Albans  v ind  Gym  {«>). 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE:  Grange  v Inveriaffh: 
MIM  v Clydesdale;  Mlmtech  W v Watson- 
■ans  (1X0j:  Siapps  v Kdburae;  Western  v 
Gordon!  ans. 

WIEBH  NATIONAL  UBS  PiWiten 

Clifton  v Doncaster  1 12301;  (fig Mown  v 
Olwn  (120).  Slough  v Trojsne  (12  0);  Sut- 
ton Coldfield  v IpSwtch  (11.30).  First: 
Bracknell  v Chelmsford  120).  Canterbury  v 
Leicester  (120):  Lougflboro  S v Bradford 
(2X0);  Wimbledon  v Sedans  1120). 
WELSH  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL 
LEAQUE:  Cohryn  Bay  v Cardiff  Alb:  New- 
town v Swansea:  Pontypridd  v Penanfi: 
UWIC  v Newport.  Tomomm:  Ccrwyn  Bay 
v Swansea;  Newport  v Pomypndd;  New- 
town v Cardiff  Ath;  Penartfi  v UWIC 
Tomorrow 

SNA  CUPt  Foiwtih  round:  Bromley  v 
Beeston  (1.0);  Cannock  v Harieetnn  I2.0J: 
Camarbury  v Guild) ord  (20);  Chichester  v 
Sheffield  lib);  Doncaster  v Bournemouth 
(2X0);  Earn  Grinsiaad  v Reading  (215. 
Saint  Hill);  Hampel  end  v Combs  C (12X); 
Harrogate  v Stnurpcwi  (20);  Hourwtow  v 
Surtdicm  I?  Q,  Dukes  Meartowsk  Ipswich  v 
Oxford  Hawks  1130).  Norton  v SI  Albans 
(12X0);  Olff  Crartelghens  v Forahem 
(i  XO);  Old  Lougntonlans  v Peterixire  (2X); 
Robinsons  v Bartord  (1.0):  Southgate  v 
Teddfngton  ilXO,  Trent  Pk);  Winchester  v 
SpeJdlng  1120). 

ENA  WOMEN’S  CUP:  Third  round:  Al- 
dridge v Horsham  (1.0);  Berkhamoted  v 
Exeter  |2XQ);  Blueharts  v St  Ives  (2X0j; 
Bracknell  v Bridgnorth  (12X0);  Bradtord  v 
Bedans;  Burnt  Ash  v Crimson  R Ii  30); 
Charmwxx)  v Basildon  (120);  Chelmsford 
v Leytend  M (IX).  Crosby  v Dtdabury. 
Doncaster  v Broxboume  ( 1230);  East  Grtn- 
suad  v Whitley  Bay  (120):  Eabicow  v 
Ealing  (20);  Epsom  v Liverpool  (10301. 
Exmauth  v Clifton  \120)-.  Heileston  v 
Wlnchmore  Hill  (IX):  Highiown  v Hamp- 
stead (120.  Formhy  CC):  Lelceeter  v Si 
Albans  (7230):  Middleton  & B v Swindon: 
Northampton  v Dereham  (11X0);  Ofton  v 
Loughtonlens  (20):  Poynton  v ThIsb  Hill 
(130);  Sherwood  v Slough  11.0.  Goose- 
dale);  Soton  v Glos  C |12D);  Stratford  v 
Canterbury  (20):  Sunbury  v Bedtord  (1.01: 
SiStoO  C v Ipswich  (1230.  Cannock  HCff  T 
Vale  v BlBcMbvm  12.0):  Troians  v W Witney 
(IXOh  Tyneoate  v Loughbdro  S 120):  W®1- 
ton  v M/Keynes;  Wimbledon  * Tcwcee- 
trians  (1  30);  Woking  v Kettering  11X0). 


Parke  leads 
final  charge 

A SUPERB  victory  by 
Simon  Parke  over  the  new 
World  Open  champion  Rod- 
ney Eyies  ensured  England 
victory  over  their  closest 
rivals  Australia  and  carried 
them  to  the  final  in  defence  of 
their  world  title  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  yesterday,  writes 
Richard  Jago. 

Parke  won  9-3,  9-3,  9^6, 
earning  England  another 
meeting  today  with  Canada, 
to  whom  they  lost  2-1  in  their 
group  match.  Del  Harris  is 
expected  to  play  the  crucial 
second-string  contest  against 
Graham  Ryding.  who  upset 
him  in  the  World  Open. 
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International  matches:  England  v Australia 


Catt  takes  pass-master  mantle 


Robert  Armstrong  says  the  bom-again 
fly-half  can  handle  his  pivotal  role 


No  MEMBER  of  the 
England  team  will 

bring  greater  self- 
confidence  to  the 
task  of  beating 
Australia  In  today's  interna- 
tional at  Twickenham  than 
their  born-again  fly-half  Mike 

Catt 

The  Bath  player  may  have 
been  banded  the  pivotal  role 
only  because  Alex  King,  the 
original  choice,  was  unfit  but 
those  who  watched  him  guide 
Bath  into  the  European  Cup 
semi-finals  will  have  few 
doubts  about  his  mental 
strength  and  international 
quality. 

Yesterday  he  practised  his 
gnanriHriwg  at  Twickenham 
under  the  eye  of  the  Lions’ 
kicking  coach  Dave  Aired, 
but  the  Oy-halfs  game  plan 
will  be  to  keep  the  ball  mov- 
ing through  hands  at  a rate  of 


knots  in  pursuit  of  tries.  Long 
before  he  was  switched  from 
centre  to  Np.  10.  Catt  was  talk- 
ing of  how  much  he  would 
prefer  to  be  the  playmaker. 

The  sense  of  enjoyment  that 
England's  coach  Clive  Wood- 
ward has  fostered  in  squad 
preparations  for  his  first  in- 
ternational has  been  a posi- 
tive influence  on  the  way  Catt 
perceives  his  new  responsibil- 
ities. “Fear  of  failure  is  sim- 
ply not  there  any  more,”  said 
the  26-year-old,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  players  in 
the  side  with  23  cape.  “We 
know  we  won't  get  slagged  off 
If  we  a mistake.” 

It  is  surely  no  coincidence 
that  Catt  is  the  fly-half  Eng- 
land keep  coming  back  to 
after  a decade  of  comparative 
stability  with  Rob  Andrew, 
who  won  71  caps.  The  Bath 
player,  discarded  in  favour  of 


Paul  Grayson,  then  King,  has 
proved  resilient  enough  to 
step  Into  the  breach  and  engi- 
neer convincing  wins  over 
Wales  and  Argentina  this 
year.  The  Lions  too  found 
they  needed  Cate  after-all  for 
last  summer’s  third  Test 
against  South  Africa  at  Ellis 
Park. 

“Clive  hasn’t  imposed  any' 
restrictions  on  what  we  can 
do  out  there  and  Ian  McGee- 
r.han  [the  Lions  coach]  had 
the  same  approach,”  said 
Catt  “I  believe  its  up  to 
Nos.  10,  9 and  8 to  run  the 
game  and  we  can  only  Vo  that 
by  playing  to  our  strengths. 
We  need  to  be  careftd,  though, 
when  the  Australians  have 
the  ball  because  they’ve 
shown  they  still  have  the  abil- 
ity to  tear  defences  apart.” 

England  arguably  have  a 
more  settled  look  as  a result 
of  the  enforced  changes 
which  saw  Phil  de  dan ville 
return  at  centre,  a position  in 
which  the  ebullient  Catt  often 
seems  to  perform  like  a 


second  fly-halL  Indeed,  the 
presence  of  five  Bath  players 
in  the  revamped  line-up 
should  improve  England's  co- 
ordination against  quick- 
thinking opponents. 

Nevertheless  Woodward  Is 
taking  a significant  gamble  in 
blooding  five  new  caps  — 
Matt  Peny,  David  Rees,  Will 
Greenwood.  Andy  Long  and 
Will  Green — against  a south- 
ern hemisphere  side  who  de- 
spite their  problems  still 
probably  rank  second  In  the 
world  behind  New  Zealand. 

No  one  denies  file  individ- 
ual talent  of  the  new  men, 

most  of  whom  played  in 
Woodward’s  England  Under- 
21  team,  yet  the  history  of 
Test  rugby  is  littered  with  de- 
moralised sides  who  threw 
too  many  youngsters  in 
together  at  file  deep  end. 

Australia  may  have  lost 
four  of  their  last  six  interna- 
tionals but  they  won  last 
summer's  Test  series  against 
France  2-0.  And  England  too 
have  suffered  recent  defeats. 


three  in  their  last  five 

matphpft. 

Clearly  England’s  long- 
term goal  is  to  develop  a side 
capable  of  winning  the  1999 
World  Cup,  and  as  the  newly 
appointed  captain  Lawrence 
DaHagUo  pointed  out  “The 
only  way  the  new  guys  can 
get  experience  is  to  go  out  and 
play  in  Test  matches.’’ 

The  Wallabies  have  the 
same  World  Cup  goal  in  mind, 
hence  their  decision  to  pick  a 
20-year-old  newcomer,  Elton 
Flatley,  at  fly-half  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Injured  David 
Knox,  whose  Test  career  at  34 
must  surely  be  over.  . 

England,  though,  will  prob- 
ably be  more  concerned  about 
the  return  of  the  hard-driving 
No.  8 Willie  Ofehengaue,  hav- 
ing forfeited  the  tackling 
power  of  Tim  Rodber  for  the 
pace  and  handling  shills  of 
Tony  Diprose  in  the  same  po- 
sition. If  the  Wallabies  get 
Ofehengaue  moving  around 
the  fringes  as  they  intend,  a 
bigger  defensive  burden  may 


fellonDallaglio  in  addition  to 
his  responsibilities  as  leader. 

“It’s  important  that  our  guys 
go  out  and  put  fbeir  own  stamp 
of  authority  on  the  game.”  de- 
clared DaHagb’o  — which  is 
what  most  of  his  fellow  Lions 
did  during  last  summer's  tri- 
umph. The  pity  is  that  so  many 
of  the  22  Englishmen  who 
toured  South  Africa  now  find 
themselves  out  of  form  or  out 
of  Savour.  No  one  could  accuse 
Woodward,  a forceful  England 
centre  to  his  day,  of  being 
faint-hearted  or  of  taking 

ftrdars  from  fly*  T.inru;  manager 
Fran  Cotton,  who  has  a big  say 

in  file  England  structure. 

This  week's  hype  about  “an 
exciting  new  era  for  English 
rugby”  will  be  justified  if 
Woodward’s  team  display  half 
the  panache  England 

showed  when  they  beat  Aus- 
tralia In  the  1995  World  Cup. 
The  house  that  Jack  built  has 
been  demolished;  now  it  is 
time  to  see  whether  the  new 
foundations  can-  withstand 
file  coming  storms. 


Heatay  (Leicester) 
Rtnmlrae  (UHawteO 
OocfearM  (Lateestm) 
Gmwcock  fSamcana) 
Back  (Leicester) 
Grayon  (Northampton) 


Hardy  (NSW) 
payna  (NSW) 
Heath  (NSW) 
Caputo  (ACT) 
CocKbafci  (Ostond) 
Wlteon  (gstend) 


A Watson 

(South  Africa) 

Twfckanham,  2pm. 
UM  on  SKy  Sports  2. 


Paul  Hayward  on  the  happy  hooker  who  has  bounded  from  Bournemouth’s  one  man  and  a dog  to  the  75,000  who  will  watch  him  today 

Long  taking  the  short  cut  to  star  status 


IN  ENGLISH  rugby’s  Kiwi- 
conquering  future  there 

will  be  no  room  for  lum- 
bering flat-nosed  props 
and  hookers  who  hit  the 
ground  like  Teletubbies  and 
puff  for  breath  after  20  min- 
utes of  heave-hoing.  This  is 
where  the  likes  of  Andrew 
Long  come  in. 

Last  season  Long  was  play- 
ing for  Bournemouth  in  front 
of  “one  man  and  a dog,  when 
the  dog  turned  up".  Today  at 
Twickenham  a roar  from 
75,000  fevered  souls  wfll  crash 
round  his  skull  as  he  lowers 
his  ears  into  the  Stygian 
world  of  an  international 
scrum.  If  Dante  had  been  a 
rugby  player  be  would  almost 
certainly  have  picked  the 
front  row.  Material  galore  in 
there,  and  broken  spirits 
aplenty. 

Worse  may  follow  for  Long, 
who  has  just  turned  20  but  is 
every  bounding  inch  Eng- 
land’s happy  hooker.  The 
Australians  are  a handful 
enough  but  just  wait  until  he 
has  to  square  up  to  Sean  Fitz- 
patrick and  the  All  Blacks. 

‘If  he  plays  against  New 
Zealand  [next  week]  Fitzpat- 
rick will  look  to  intimidate 
him."  says  Graham  Da  we.  a 
master  of  the  dark  arts  with 
Bath  and  England.  "Australia 
might  not  do  that  They  might 
just  expect  their  game  plan  to 
blow  the  younger  England 
players  away.” 

Four  first-class  appear- 
ances for  Bath  is  hardly  a 
bristling  armoury  for  Long  as 
he  contemplates  the  mystical 
first  scrum  in  what  his.  many 
admirers  expect  to  be  a long 
international  career.  “He’s 
gone  from  fifth  choice  for 
Bath  to  first  choice  for  Eng- 
land,” says  Dawe. 


But  only  an  paper  is  Long  a 
labrador  pup  wandering  into 
a kennel  of  bulldogs.  He  is 
keeping  Mark  Regan  and  Fe- 
derico Mendez  out  of  the  Bath 
twm  and  has  played  for  Eng- 
land at  Schools,  Colts  and 
Under-21  levels.  His  is  a 
smooth  progression  to  a po- 
tentially torrid  afternoon. 

Think  hooker  and  you 
think  of  Brian  Moore.  His 
snarling  Saturday  game-face 
was  still  florid  the  following 
Monday  and  was  missing 
more  divots  than  a fairway. 
There  are  no  bits  carved  out 
of  Long’s  face  and  it  has  yet  to 
turn  boxer  red.  He  has  played 
at  flanker  and  even  fly-half 
and  is  a long  way  from  being 
punch-drunk.  The  idea  is  that 
he  brings  to  the  barnstorming 
world  of  the  front  row  file 
handling  skills  and  dyna- 
mism that  England  are  des- 
perate to  encourage. 

Last  year  he  returned  to 
Bournemouth  from  Bath  to 
guarantee  himself  regular 
rugby.  “Obviously  my  objec- 
tive this  year  was  to  get  into 
the  Bath  team  but  with  Mark 
Regan  there  it  was  going  to  be 
very  tough,”  he  says.  “When  I 

thought  of  England  I thought 
of  England  A maybe.  Bath's 
the  biggest  crowd  I’ve  played 
in  front  oE.  This  is  going  to  be 
something  else.” 

Imagine  how  Regan  feels. 
First  Long  takes  his  Bath 
shirt  then  the  England  No.  2 
jersey.  Long  is  one  of  four 
new  caps  gambolling  towards 
dive  Woodward's  epic  gam- 
ble and  there  will  be  a rush 
from  small-town  alma  mater 
to  Twickenham  to  see  how 
the  local  hero  gets  on. 

According  to  Richard  Er- 
ven. Bournemouth's  chair- 
man and  Long’s  agent,  “any- 


Pack  of  hards . . ■ Long  (centre)  with  Green  and  Leonard 


one  who  can  get  hold  of  a 
ticket  will  be  travelling  up  to 
see  him”.  Long,  who  Joined 
file  dub  when  he  was  six,  still 
wears  a pair  of  Bournemouth 
socks  under  his  Bath  or  Eng- 
land socks  like  a protective 
second  skin. 

Bournemouth’s  game 
against  Salisbury  was 

shunted  to  last  night  as  a 
mark  of  esteem  and  Yvonne 
Hooton  at  the  dub's  head 
office  is  ready  to  see  her  judg- 
ment vindicated.  She  says: 
“At  a celebrity  cricket  match 
three  or  four  years  ago  I 
walked  up  to  him  with  a pro- 
gramme and  said,  'Sign  this, 
you’re  going  to  play  for 
England’.” 

It  is  the  rawness  of  Long's 
predicament  which  appeals. 
It  is  entirely  fitting  that 
Shooting  Stars  is  his  favour- 
ite television  programme.  His 
ascent  seems  ludicrously  pre- 
mature until  one  recalls  that 
youth  is  no  barrier  south  of 
the  equator  or  one  listens  to 
the  reports  about  his  dexter- 
ity with  ball  in  hand.  He  is  no 
lump  of  south-coast  limestone 
dumped  at  the  front  of  the 
scrum  like  a giant  breeze- 
block. 

■Tm  pretty  quick  around 
the  field,  I get  stuck  in  and 
Tm  pretty  passionate  about 
the  way  I play.”  he  says.  "I 
was  a flanker  as  a youngster 
and  at  17  played  fly-half  and 
in  the  backs  quite  a lot  That 
helps  when  you  get  in  posi- 
tions on  the  park  where  you 
have  to  use  your  hands. 

•1  like  to  be  vocal  and  take 
a lead.  That's  not  easy  at  Bath 
because  there  are  so  many 
big-name  players.  But  I like 
getting  the  crowd  going  and 
people  jumping  around.” 

“I  played  a coaple  of 
seconds  games  with  him  at 
Bath  and  he’s  a good  decision- 
maker on  the  ball,”  Dawe 
says.  “He’s  an  extremely  fit 
boy  and  he’s  strong  enough 
now,  having  put  on  some 
weight  He’s  got  to  be  able  to 
bandit*  the  pace  of  the  game. 
It's  the  pace  of  things  that 
kills  young  players  in 
internationals.” 

Up  the  tunnel,  into  file  din, 
and  Long  will  go  ear  to  ear 
with  an  opponent  10  years 
older  and  with  19  caps  to  his 
none.  Michael  Foley  is  a 
weathered  Queenslander  who 
in  1994  won  the  state’s  Best 
and  Fittest  Award.  Whoever 
heard  of  a hooker  winning  an 
award  Like  that?  Preferable  to 
Fitzpatrick  any  day,  but  that 
day.  If  Long  performs  wen 
today,  is  only  a week  away. 


Tough  nut  to  crack . . . a mighty  roar  will  hammer  Long’s  droll  as  he  battles  against  Australia  photographs:  frank  baron 


Ireland  v New  Zealand 


Youngsters  up  against  All  Blacks  storm 


Ian  Malin  believes  Ireland’s  slim  hopes 
rest  on  their  selection  of  in-form  players 


JUST  as  England  have 
put  their  faith  in  youth 
today,  so  Ireland’s  selec- 
tors have  looked  to  the  future. 
But  it  is  with  the  anxious  feel- 
ing of  concerned  parents 
watching  their  offspring  leave 
home  that  the  21-year -old  left- 
wing  John  Me  Ween  ey  and  the 
scrum-half  Conor  McGuin- 
ness,  only  a year  older,  have 
been  given  their  adult  jobs 
this  afternoon. 

They  and  the  full-back 
Kevin  Nowlan  are  three  of 
five  new  caps  feeing  the  All 
Blacks  in  Dublin.  All  three 
play  locally  for  St  Mary's  Col- 
lege but  the  short  journey  to 
Lansdowne  Road  will  take 
them  to  another  world. 

Indeed  Nowlan.  25,  is  play- 
ing his  first  game  In  the  old 
stadium  and  at  school  was  not 
even  in  the  first  XV.  Today 
they  and  the  other  new  caps, 
the  London  Irish  forwards 
Malcolm  O'Kelly  and  Kieron 
Dawson,  are  up  against  the 
best  side  in  the  world.  And 


perhaps  Ireland’s  selectors 
have  to  look  to  the  future  be- 
cause the  past  is  too  painful; 
Ireland  have  never  beaten  the 
All  Blacks  in  13  meetings  and 
have  finished  on  level  terms 
only  once,  the  10-10  draw  in 
Dublin  in  1970. 

Even  the  gods  seem  pitted 
against  Ireland.  Traditionally 
a blustery  day  in  the  capital 
and  a rumbustious  pack  of 
green  warriors  would  put  the 
wind  up  the  visitors.  Today's 
forecast  is  mild- 

But  as  Brian  Ashton,  Ire- 
land's coach,  observed  this 
week,  it  is  not  as  if  squally- 
weather  Is  nnfamlliar  to  the 
All  Blacks.  In  wretched  condi- 
tions to  the  west  of  Wales  last 
weekend  it  was  Llanelli  who 
were  blown  away,  the  All 
Blacks  dropped  the  ball  twice 
while  running  in  81  points. 
Even  the  traditional  early 
foot-rush  by  the  Irish  pack 
may  be  unwise;  scoring  early 
on  against  this  touring  side, 
as  Wales  A discovered  to  mid- 


week, is  akin  to  arousing  a 

sleeping  beast. 

t reland,  not  helped  by  inju- 
ries, are  realistic  about  their 
chances.  Too  realistic  for 
some.  Ashton  and  his  captain 
Keith  Wood  have  admitted 
that  their  task  is  daunting. 
“There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  best  AE  Blacks  side  there 
has  ever  been,”  Ashton  said. 
“People  tell  me  I shouldn't 
talk  like  that,  but  it's  true,  so 
why  not  say  it?  Everyone  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  rugby 
knows  it” 

Wood  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther. He  said:  “The  chances  of 
us  winning  are  really,  really 
slim.  I'm  not  a betting  man 
but  I think  the  realistic  odds 
against  us  must  be  about  20-1. 

“A  few  weeks  ago  I said  we 
should  go  out  and  do  our  best 
and  I got  Oak.  People  said. 
rHow  dare  you  put  on  a green 
shirt  and  not  go  out  deter- 
mined to  win?'  But  we’ve  got 
to  achieve  some  sort  of  consis- 
tency and  there  is  no  point 
ignoring  the  strength  of  the 
All  Blacks. 

“A  very  good  season  for  us 
would  be  wins  over  Canada, 
Italy,  Scotland  and  Wales. 


\ 


That  has  to  be  our  realistic 
goal.” 

Upsets  happen  but  the  All 
Blacks'  pack  appears  to  have 
too  much  power  and  their 
backs  too  many  all-round, 
finely  honed  skills  and  pace 
for  an  Ireland  side  building 
for  the  next  World  Cup. 

So  whereas  Ireland's  back 
three  is  made  up  of  the  St 
Mary's  trio  of  Nowlan,  Denis 
Hidde  and  McWeeney,  the 
AH  Blacks  formation  to  this 
crucial  area  is  Christian  Cul- 
len, Jeff  Wilson  and  Glenn  Os- 
borne, an  unrivalled  trinity 
who  can  shred  defences. 

But  Ireland’s  slim  hopes 
rest  with  the  feet  that  they, 
like  England,  have  chosen 
players  in  form  rather  than 
rely  on  the  has-beens  of  an 
unsuccessful  past.  O'Kelly 
and  Nick  PoppleweD  have 
been  on  the  top  of  their  games 
for  London  Irish  and  Newcas- 
tle and  McGutoness  is  a vi- 
brant attacking  No.  9 who 
starred  in  Connacht’s  recent 
unexpected  victories  in  the 
European  Conference. 

Ireland  will  hope  to  harness 
this  good  form  with  the  self- 
belief  that  helped  them  hold 


the  All  Blacks  to  24-21  in  Dun- 
edin In  1992.  Popplewell. 
Mark  McCall  and  Paddy 
Johns  survive  from  that  side. 

At  the  University  of  Limer- 
ick early  this  week  Ireland 
faced  a scratch  team  of  inter- 
nationals dressed  in  black 
shirts.  The  training  match 
concentrated  minds  on  knock- 
ing those  black  shirts  over. 
Today's  real  thing  after  that 
dress  rehearsal  will  be  a dif- 
ferent proposition. 

nUANDl  K HBwfcMq  «*  KtaM*  (botfl  St 
Mary’s  College).  R II— tereim  (WaRKl, 
M MtCH  (Lard on  Irish),  J IkVamy 
(St  Mary's  College);  K Blvreed 
(Galwegians).  C iuQrfwim  (SI  Mary's 
CoJIoq#);  ff  AmhuImuS  (NOnCCRl*).  K 
Wood  (Harlequin*,  wpO.  I*  Waaeoe.  » 
John*  (both  Saracens).  M O'KoHir 
(London  Irish).  E Kelny  (Shannon),  K 
Diwisa  (London  Irish).  E Miller 
(Leicester).  Bepl— e—  K Mag— 
IBrttttJ],  O Kunlirirr  (London  Irish).  » 
O'M—  [Cork  Constitution),  R Cuntw 
(Orey&tonasj,  R Need—  (Newcastle).  D 
(Sale). 

laump;  C CeRew  (Mansweb);  4 
(Otago),  f Bwnoc  (North  HMtour), 
A tmrmmtm  Wellington),  A Osborn* 
(North  Hartiour):  * Mallows,  J Mi  i I at 
leapt:  Doth  Cantorbury);  c Dow* 
(Auckland).  N HewM  (South Ians).  O 


(Auckland],  i Jobm  (North 
Harbour).  R Breaks  (Auckland).  T 
ffjiiMl  (Otago/,  A Rnm,  Z Brsoke 
(both  Auckland).  RaplacemmlM  S 
McLeod  (Waikato).  J Prestow  (Waning- 
ton).  4 KreatsM  (Otago).  C Hstuh*lmn*i 
(Auckland).  M uoo  (Manawstu),  A ORmr 
(Otago). 
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France  v South  Africa 


Boks  have  edge 


Ian  Borthwrldcfn  Lyon 


THE  Springbok  coach  has 
had  the  Job  for  only  a 
month  but  there  are  few 
South  Africans  better  pre- 
pared than  Nick  Mallett  for  a 
tour  of  France.  Not  only  does 
the  former  Oxford  rugby  and 
cricket  Blue  speak  fluent 
French  but  after  playing  and 
coaching  in  France  from  1985 
to  1994  be  knows  their  rugby 
inside-out 

Whether  this  will  help  his 
side  win  the  first  Test  against 
France  at  the  Stade  Gerland 
here  this  afternoon  is  difficult 
to  say.  but  after  their  62-31 
victory  over  Italy  last  week- 
end the  Springboks  start  as 
favourites.  The  French  strug- 
gled to  beat  the  Italians  30-19 
in  the  Latin  Cup  three  weeks 
ago. 

The  Springbok  captain 
Gary  Teichmann  said:  “The 
French  are  hard,  streetwise, 
and  they  will  be  looking  for 
pay-hack  time  after  their  two 
defeats  against  us  last  year.” 
Teichmann  is  at  the  heart  of  a 
back  row  which  includes 
Andre  Venter  and  Johan 


Erasmus;  their  tussle  with 
Philippe  Benetton.  Laurent 
Cabannes  and  Abdelatif  Ben- 
azzi  should  prove  cruciaL 
France  have  opted  for  a 
second  row  of  two  former 
No.  8s  in  Fabien  Pelous  and 
Olivier  Brouzet,  and  although 
this  will  weaken  their  scrum 
they  should  benefit  from  the 
extea  mobility.  “We  aren’t  sur- 
prised by  their  changes.  What- 
ever happens  France  win  al- 
ways try  and  run  the  ball," 
said  Teichmann.  “However, 
we  also  have  a tight  five 
capable  of  playing  the  running 
game.  To  beat  France  we  must 
first  dominate  them  to  the  for- 
wards, then  punish  them 
through  the  backs.” 

One  possible  Springbok 
weakness  may  be  their  centre 
Percy  Montgomery  playing  at 
ftill-back  after  Justin  Swart 
tore  a muscle. 
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Tonga 
on  wing 
and  a 
prayer 


Paul 


FAX  lines  between 
Wales  and  Tonga  were 
being  tried  yesterday 
In  an  attempt  to  persuade 
the  -wing  simaua  MaSjeo  to 
cast  aside  his  religious  ob- 
jections to  playing  cm  a 
Sunday  and  make  himself 
available  for  tomorrow's 
international  at  St  Helen’s 
In  Swansea. 

Mafileo  is  regarded  by 
Tonga's  coaching  director 
Phil  Kingsley  Jones,  the 
Welshman  who  manages 
the  New  Zealand  wing  Jo- 
nah Lomu,  as  one  of  the 
best  finishers  in  world 
rugby. 

"He  will  only  play  if  he  Is 
given  permission  by  his 
church,”  said  Kingsley 
Jones.  “We  need  him  be- 
cause he  is  a wing  in  the 
mould  of  lenan  Evans,  slip- 
pery and  deadly.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  a message 
through  but  there  are  not 
many  fax  fines  in  Tonga.” 
There  will  also  not  be 
many  spectators  at  the 
match,  unless  there  is  a late 
rash  for  tickets.  Only  5,500 
bad  been  sold  by  yesterday 
and  a spokesman  for  the 
Swansea  clnb  blamed  a 
combination  of  live  televi- 
sion and  low-profile  oppo- 
nents for  the  apathy. 

Kingsley  Jones  Is  hoping 
Wales  will  assume  victory 
and  have  some  of  their 
on  the  more  substantial 
form  of  the  All  Blacks, 
their  opponents  at  Wem- 
bley on  November  29. 

“If  Wales  take  os  for 
granted  they  will  receive  a 
loud  wake-up  call,”  he  said. 
“We  have  had  a hard  tour 
but  Wednesday's  victory 
over  Bath  has  lifted  the 
players'  confidence.” 

Wales  have  won  their  last 
four  Internationals  bat 
their  captain  Gwyn  Jones 
will  be  playing  for  his 
place.  He  has  had  an  indif- 
ferent start  to  the  season 
and  his  main  rival,  Ponty- 
pridd’s Martyn  Williams, 
has  been  in  top  form. 

“Gwyn  is  under  pressure 
from  Martyn,”  said  the 
Wales  coach  Kevin  Bow- 
ring.  "There  is  only  one 
way  to  deal  with  that  and 
the  greater  the  competition 

for  places  the  happier  T am 
“Tonga  will  be  erne  of 
those  games  where  what- 
e*er  “PPeas  we  will  not 
wm.  If  we  cruise  to  victory 
People  wifi  say,  ‘So  what?* , 

IT  we  struggle  they  will  say 
shonld  have  wan  easily 
What  I am  looking  for  fe 
a repeat  of  the  performance 

we  put  in  against  rSSS 

Hi  August  We  played  at 
P***1  tke  width  of 
{Jefleia.  it  will  not  be  easy 

J™83  tough 

tackters,  but  xt  is  an  impor- 

font  game  for  us  In  terms  of 
development”  1 
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RugbyLeague:  Great  Britain  v Australia 


Andy  Wilson  finds  the  Wigan  workaholic  hoping  to  profit  again  in  tomorrow’s  Test  series  decider  at  Bland  Road 

Farrell  gets  his  kicks  tying  down  Kangaroos 


Hard  day  at  the  office . . . Andy  Farrell  taking  his  training  seriously  as  usual  in  Leeds  as  the  day  of  reckoning  approaches  photograph:  smon  wwilmnson 

History  stands  between  Britain  and  victory 


History  is  against 
Great  Britain  at  El- 
land  Road  tomorrow 
. as  they  attempt  to  win  their 
first  series  against  Austra- 
,„.Ua  since,  1970 .and. the  first 
at  home  since  1959.  writes 
Andy  Wilson.  They  lost  all 
three  previous  Tests 
against  Australia  at  the 
ground  in  1986,  1990  and 
1994,  scoring  one  try. 

However,  at  a stadium 
where  only  seven  days  ago 
. Leeds  United  came  back 
from  3-0  down  to  win  4-3  it 
seems  fair  to  »«nme  that 
anything  might  happen. 

This  is  a much  less  expe- 
rienced Australia  team,  be- 
cause of  the  Super  League 
dispute,  than  those  who 
won  at  Elland  Road  in  1990 
and  1994.  Their  captain 


Laurie  Daley  admits:  “This 
squad  is  a lot  different.  The 
younger  guys  have  been 
given  a terrific  challenge 
early  in  their  careers.” 

. .But.  .as  Great  - Britain's- 
Australian  assistant  coach 
Shaun  McRae,  who  worked 
with  the  1990  and  1994 
Kangaroos,  has  pointed 
out:  "They  still  have  plenty 
of  experience  with  Daley, 
Steve  Walters  at  hooker. 
ET  [Andrew  Ettlngshau- 
sen]  in  the  centres  and 
Bradley  Clyde  in  the 
forwards.” 

That  quartet  will  be  Aus- 
tralia’s only  four  survivors 
from  1994  when  Walters 
was  Man  of  the  Match,  the 
three-quarter  Brett  Mullins 
having  foiled  to  recover 
after  bursting  a blood  ves- 


sel in  a leg  at  Old  Trafford. 
Sis  of  Great  Britain’s  team 
were  involved  three  years 
ago,  the  three-quarters  Ja- 
son Robinson.  Alan  Hunte 
and  Paul  Newlove;  the-  St 
Helens  team-mates  Chris 
Joynt  and  Bobbie  Gould- 
ing,  who  was  an  the  bench, 
and  the  captain  Andy  Far- 
rell, who  scored  the  four 
points  from  two  penalties. 

"It  was  a massive  disap- 
pointment because  we 
didn't  perform  and  Austra- 
lia lifted  their  game,”  Far- 
rell recalls. 

Whether  tomorrow  turns 
out  to  he  a similarly  deflat- 
ing experience  depends  on 
the  answers  to  a number  of 
key  questions:  how  much 
did  the  death  of  the  33-year- 
old  former  international 


Peter  Jackson  affect  the 
Australia  team,  and  partic- 
ularly the  senior  players 
such  as  Daley  and  Walters, 
before  Old  Trafford;  can 
the  tourists,  and  particu- 
larly Garden  Tallis,  sort 
out  their  discipline,  and 
does  Great  Britain's  coach 
Andy  Goodway  have  any 
more  tricks  up  his  sleeve? 

Predictions  should  be  left 
to  the  experts.  Russell 
Grant  says  that  Goodway*s 
moon  is  on  his  son  for 
tomorrow,  which  clearly 
leaves  Australia  with  no 
chance. 

• The  new  regime  at 
Wigan  continued  their 
transformation  iff  the  dub 
yesterday  by  signing  the 
prop  Tony  Mestrov  and 
sacking  two  members  of  the 


former  coach  Eric  Hughes’s 
backroom  team. 

Mestrov,  a 27-year-old 
Australian  who  has  been 
outstanding  for  the  London 
Broncos  in  each  of  the  past 
two  seasons,  has  moved  to 
Central  Parkas  a free  agent 
on  a three-year  contract. 
He  is  the  first  major  sign- 
ing since  HugheB  was 
sacked  last  week  to  make 
way  for  John  Monie. 

Wigan’s  assistant  coach 
Ray  Dnsworth  and  their 
conditioner  Chris  Butler 
have  been  released  along 
with  the  media  manager 
Paul  Harrison. 

The  Great  Britain  prop 
Brian  McDermott  has 
signed  a new  two-year  con- 
tract with  the  Bradford 
Bulls. 


« rn  WHEN  asked  “Who 
■ Mwis  the  best  British 
WmWm  player  you  have 
W§  W faced?”  for  the 
Guardian’s  sporting  question- 
naire the  day  before-  the  first 
Test  at  Wembley.  Laurie 
Dailey  had  no  hesitation. 
“Andy  Farrell,”  he  answered. 

In  its  way  this  was  the  ulti- 
mate tribute:  not  because  it 
came  from  such  an  eminence 


in  the  modem  game  but  be- 
cause, for  more  than  a decade, 
any  Australian  player  would 
have  chosen  Ellery  Hanley. 

Australia’s  captain  went  on 
to  score  a hat-trick  at  Wembley 
while  Farrell,  bis  opposite 
number,  was  left  helpless  be- 
hind a badly  beaten  pack.  Last 
Saturday,  however,  the  tables 
were  turned  when  the  Old 
Trafford  crowd  witnessed  Far- 
rell's most  compiling  Interna- 
tional performance  to  date. 

Again  playing  at  stand-off 
rather  than  his  regular  loose- 
forward  position,  and  bearing 
a major  responsibility  for  his 
side’s  attacking  operations,  he 
scored  a memorable  individual 
try  and  ended  with  16  of  Great 
Britain's  points  in  a 20-12  win 
which  has  set  up  tomorrow's 
Elland  Road  derider. 

Tm  a goaOocker  so  it’s  my 
job  to  scone  points,”  he  said 
afterwards.  But  kicking  goals 
is  only  the  icing  on  the  cake  of 
Farrell's  game;  take  it  away 
and  he  would  still  be  99  per 
cent  of  the  player  he  is. 

Nor  is  his  combination  of 
kicking  and  playmaking  aWk 
rare  among  rugby  league  for- 
wards, who  do  not  waste  their 
Hmp  scrabbling  around  the 
bottom  of  rucks  or  wrestling 

with  a OTiimm'iiging  machine. 

However,  veterans  confess 
that  not  since  the  war.  at  least, 
have  they  seen  a forward 
whose  all-round  skills  would 
allow  him  to  slot  so  effortlessly 
mto  ti»p  stand-off  position,  as 
happened  last  Saturday,  and 
his  six  goals  from  seven  at- 
tempts at  Old  Trafford  were  ex- 
amples of  nerveless  kicking 
under  pressure. 

Tfs  the  same  as  a gulf 
swing,”  said  Farrell,  who 
started  kicking  as  a 12-year-old 
with  Orrell  St  James,  his  ama- 
teur dub,  and  whose  powerful 
left-handed  swing  has  brought 
his  handicap  down  to  12.  'You 
need  to  be  in  a groove.  If  you 
have  to  concentrate  on  your 
kicking  stroke  too  much 
you're  In  trouble.” 

He  credits  his  former  Wigan 
team-mate  Frano  Botica  for  his 
current  reliability  with  the 
boot  “Before  Frano  came  1 
would  have  the  ball  in  the 
ground  leaning  back  a bit. 
same  as  everyone  else.  He 
showed  me  how.  and  why.  to 
lean  it  forward  and  keep  your 
head  down  and  body  weight 
forward-  Now  I just  work  on 
my  own  on  my  kicking  a cou- 
ple of  times  a week.  Any  more 
would  be  overkill." 

Besides,  Farrell  also  has  to 
find  time  for  weights  sessions; 


he  has  rebuilt  his  6ft  3in  frame 
alter  lasing  too  much  weight  in 
preparation  for  last  year's  first 
summer  season-  And  then 
there  are  the  skills  drills  and 
unopposed  work-outs  with  the 
rest  of  the  team.  In  addition 
his  rwwfert  focusing  puts  him 
head  and  shoulders  above 
most  of  his  contemporaries, 
with  bis  whole  lifestyle  de- 
voted to  majsmdsing  his  week- 
end performances. 

Such  devotion  has  brought 
its  rewards.  Farrell,  who  was 
inspired  to  become  a profes- 
sional by  the  sR-conquering 
Kangaroo  tourists  of 1982 — he 
was  seven  at  the  time  — and 
particularly  by  their  back-row 
Juggernauts  Ray  Price  and 
Wayne  Pearce,  now  commands 
a salary  nearer  £200,000  than 
£100,000  from  Wigan. 

If  be  loads  Great  Britain  to 
victory  tomorrow  he  wiD  join 
Hanley  and  the  other  immor- 
tals of  the  game-  “We're  all 
aware  of  Australia  not  having 
been  beaten  in  a series  for  so 
many  years,”  he  said.  “But  if 
we  started  thinking  about  that 
too  much  we  wouldn't  be  con- 
centrating on  our  own  job.” 

However,  whoa  be  followed 
Daley  in  the  Guardian  ques- 
tionnaire eight  days  ago  he 


revealed  that  his  greatest  un- 
fulfilled ambition  is  “to  win  a 
Test  series,  preferably  the  cur- 
rent one”.  Since  making  a by- 
scoring Test  debut  as  an  18- 
year-old  — Great  Britain’s 

youngest  forward  in  history 

against  New  Zealand  at  Hea- 
dingley.  he  has  played  in  los- 
ing teams  against  Australia  in 
1994  and  in  the  World  Cup  the 
following  year.  His  captaincy 
debut  was  also  marred  by  a 3-0 
whitewash  in  New  Zealand  in 
the  autumn  of  1996. 

Not  all  Australians  are  yet 
convinced  of  his  right  to  be 
rated  on  the  same  level  as 
Daley  or  Brad  Fittler,  the  stan- 
dard-bearers for  their  two  com- 
petitions and  national  teams, 
or  even  on  the  next  level  with 
the  likes  of  Bradley  Clyde  and 
Steve  Menzies, 

Unless  British  club  tuamc 
prove  themselves  capable  of 
competing  seriously  with  their 
rivals  from  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, Farrell,  still  only  22, 
wm  have  to  emulate  Hanley  by 
succeeding  in  Australian  club 
football  to  win  the  sceptics 
around  — a possibility  ruled 
out  in  the  immediate  future  by 
British  league's  switch  to  sum- 
mer and  by  bis  long-term 
Wigan  contract 


The  Ashes  decider 
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Athletics 


Black  opts  for  Europe 


Dtmcan  KOacfcay 


kOGER  BLACK  is  set  to 
[miss  the  Common- 
Iwealth  Games  in  Koala 
Lumpur  next  year,  so  passing 
up  the  opportunity  of  ending 
his  international  career  as  he 
began  it,  with  a victory  at  the 
event 

Black,  whose  first  major 
senior  title  was  the  400  metres 
gold  medal  at  the  1966  Com- 
monwealth Games  in  Edin- 
burgh, wants  to  concentrate 
on  regaining  the  European 
title  in  Budapest  before  retir- 
ing to  establish  a media 
career.  He  also  won  the  Euro- 
pean title  in  1966,  and  again 
in  1990,  but  was  denied  a 
unique  hat-trick  when 
Du’aine  Lade  jo  beat  him  into 
second  place  in  Helsinki  three 
years  ago.  • 

“The  big  one  is  the  Europe- 
ans, and  haring  the  Common- 


Sports  Politics 


wealth  Games  so  close  makes 
the  choice  a very  difficult 
one,”  said -the  Olympic  stiver 
medallist  “But  the  Europe- 
ans is  the  title  I want  bacik” 

The  400m  runners  Sice  an 
exhausting  schedule  In  Buda- 
pest The  European  Champi- 
onships will  probably  have  to 
start  a day  later  than  planned 
to  avoid  a clash  with  motor 
racing’s  Hungarian  Grand 
Prix,  meaning  that  athletes 
may  be  in  action  on  all  six 

days. 

If  Britain,  as  expected,  also 
qualify  for  the  World  Cup 
final  in  Johannesburg  they 
will  have  only  a few  days’  rest 
before  travelling  to  South  Af- 
rica. Black  believes  Oat  then 
haring  to  jet  halfway  round 
the  world  again  to  Malaysia 
would  be  too  much,  especially 
as  conditions  in  south-east 
Asia  are  expected  to  be  hot, 
humid  axrd  smoggy. 

“It's  not  so  bad  for  the  other 


Commonwealth  countries  but 
you  have  to  understand  that 
it  takes  a lot  to  build  up  for 
major  championships  and 
these  two  are  so  dose  to  each 
other.”  said  Black.  “Kuala 
Lumpur  In  September  will 
not  be  the  most  fan  place  to 
travel  to.  ft  is  so  humid  and 
the  conditions  will  make  it 
difficult  to  compete^  espe- 
cially in  my  event.”  - 
Blade  is  certain  to  be  joined 
by  other  top  British  athletes 
in  boycotting  the  Common- 
wealth Games,  including  the 
world  stiver  medallist  Denise 
Lewis.  She  has  already  said 
that  she  will  limit  her  in- 
volvement to  the  long  jump, 
and  may  not  compete  atalL 
Paula  Radcliffe,  one  erf  Brit- 
ain’s top  women  cross- 
country runners,  has  ruled 
herself  ont  of  tomorrow’s 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  road 
relay  after  suffering  a minor 
muscle  problem  last  weekend- 


Academy  wins  another  £60m  from  Lottery 


CHRIS  SMITH  and  the  De- 
partment for  Culture, 
Media,  and  Sport  yesterday 
announced  the  . decision  to 
reheat  plans  for  a National 
Academy  of  Sport,  which 
some  observers  said  were 
already  half-baked,  writes 
Dunam  Mockery. 

It  will  cost  an  extra  £60  mil- 
lion National  Lottery  funding 
on  top  of  the  £100  million 
earmarked  for  the  project  by 
the  previous  Conservative 
Government 

Heeding  advice  from  ex- 
perts to  establish  a series  of 
satellite  centres,  feeding  a cen- 
tral base  to  be  called  the 
United  tringriorn  Institute  of 
Sport  Smith  has  given  foe 
three  organisations  bidding  to 
manage  the  central  academy, 
which  will  be  based  in  the 
Bari  Midlands,  Oxfordshire  or 
Sheffield,  until  Christmas  to 
nespond  to  the  plans. 


1 


It  Tryurw  the  overall  process 
of  deliberations,  consultations 
and  bids  for  the  project,  which 
was  to  rejuvenate  British 
sport  In  time  for  the  2000 
Olympic  Games  in  Sydney, 
will  have  taken  more  than  two 
years  from  its  first  announce- 
ment before  the  first  brick  is 
even  laid. 

Attention  focused  on  a 
gtngte  academy  site  when  the 
Conservatives  launched  foe 
programme  in  1995,  Labour 
ministers  have  been  working 
an  a sew  blueprint  for  a “hub 
and  spokes”  structure,  with  a 
central  site  linked  to  a 
regional  network  of  facilities. 

“The  proposals  offer  an  his- 
toric opportunity  to  equip  our 
very  best  sportsmen  and 
women  with  access  to  the 
most  modem  facilities  and 
technical  back-up  essential  to 


in-"*  u«va  “r  “ ■ “ “ — 

compete,  and  win,  at  the  high- 
est levels,”  said  Smith. 


\ 


“This  will  require  the 
world's  best  in  sports  science, 
sports  medicine  and  coach  tog 
expertise.  It's  been  made  dear 
to  us  that  what  is  required  is  a 
network  of  the  best  facilities 
with  strong  direction  and 
leadership  from  the  centre.” 

Roger  Moreland,  in  charge 
of  the  development  for  the 
United  Kingdom  Sports  Conn- 
ell, denied  that  this  latest  de- 
lay represented  farther  dither- 
ing. “The  structure  the 
Secretary  of  State  outlined 
will  help  us  deliver  the  sup- 
port services  that  our  sports- 
men and  women  have  told  us 
they  want,”  he  said. 

‘fiie  extra  time  is  intended 

to  ensure  a final  set-up  that 
will  benefit  as  many  athletes 
around  the  country  as  poss- 
ible ft  has  long  heat  feared 
that  me  central  site  might  Put 
off  talented  youngsters  be- 
cause of  the  travel  problems. 
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Hockey 


East  Grinstead 
go  hunting  for 
more  scalps 


Pat  Rowley 


CAST  Grinstead  have  the 
Cchaooe  this  weekend  to  up- 
set two  more  dubs  with  title 
aspirations,  haring  beaten 
Teddington  and  Southgate 
prior  to  the  two-week  break 
for  the  England 
internationals. 

Today  they  host  Cannock, 
the  1996  champions  and  cur- 
rent leaders,  in  the  league 
and  tomorrow  take  on  Read- 
ing; last  season's  champions, 
in  the  ESA  Cup  fourth  round. 

Victory  over  Cannock 
would  put  an  end  to  the  last 
unbeaten  record  in  the  Pre- 
mier Division  and  take  the 
Sussex  club  to  within  a point 
of  their  opponents. 

Three  players  may  make 
their  first  appearances  this 
season  in  the  match:  Grin- 
stead’s  captain  Stuart  Head 
and  Cannock’s  Kalblr  Takher, 
their  Olympic  centre-half, 
and  Craig  Pamham. 

Most  of  the  top  fixtures  this 
weekend  will  have  overseas 
umpires,  with  the  experi- 
enced German  Richard 
Walter  in  charge  at  East  Grin- 
stead today  and  at  Trent  Park 
tomorrow  when  Teddington 
begin  their  cup  defence 
against  Southgate,  who  beat 
them  7-2  there  In  the  league. 

Teddington’s  title  ambi- 
tions are  already  on  the  line. 
In  seventh  place,  they  can  ill 
afford  to  drop  more  points  qt 
Canterbury  today.  Last  sea- 
son’s matches  between  the 
two  chibs  produced  21  goals 
and  a win  each. 

The  National  League’s  top 
scorer  Greg  Nlcol  returns  for 
the  First  Division  leaders 
Snrbiton  for  the  visit  to 
Oxford  Hawks,  haring  sooted 
five  goals  for  South  Africa  in 
their  drawn  six-Test  series 
with  Poland.  Chelmsford’s 
South  African  Mike  Cullen 
faces  Stourport  with  six 
stitches  in  his  head. 

Sutton’s  women  entertain 
Ipswich  In  the  league  today 
and  in  the  cup  tomorrow. 


; 


Tennis 


Richardson 
seeks  final 
showdown 


Richard  Jago  In  TetKord 


TM  HENMAN  was  joined 
to  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Guardian  Direct  British 
national  championships  yes- 
terday by  Andrew  Richard- 
son, who  took  the  British 
No.  2 to  three  sets  in  his 
comeback  tournaments  at 
Queens  and  Nottingham  in 
June  after  seven  weeks  out 
because  of  an  elbow 
operation. 

The  British  champion  has 
first  to  survive  the  after- 
effects of  his  tiring  to-ing  and 
fro-ing  and  a semi-final 
against  the  former  Davis  Cup 
player  Danny  Sapsford  today, 
but  Henman  may  well  meet 
Richardson  again  in  ft?  final 
tomorrow. 

The  Lincolnshire  left- 
hander used  his  survival  in- 
stincts to  beat  last  year’s  Brit- 
ish junior  champion  Arrind 
Parmar  6-3, 3-6,  6-4,  escaping 
two  break’  points  in  the 
seventh  game  of  the  final  set 
' Parmar  beat  Richardson  in 
Edinburgh  last  year  and 
would  probably  have  done  so 
again  had  he  returned  a Rich- 
ardson serve  directed  at  his 
body  at  36-40  or  counter-hit 
his  forehand  drive  inches 
shorter  on  advantage  point 
Richardson  had  to  show 
further  strength  of  character 
in  the  next  game  when  be  ap- 
peared to  have  broken  serve 
as  Parmar’s  forehand  drive 
landed  about  a foot  long  but 
was  called  in.  However,  he  got 
his  break  in  the  10th  game 
when  the  19-year-old  served 
two  double  faults,  the  second 
on  match  point 
The  women’s  favourite  Sam 
Smith  won  in  straight  sets 
against  Lorna  Woodroffe  and 
earned  a meeting  in  today's 
final  against  the  surprise 
finalist  Louise  Latimer. 

The  19-year-old  from  Sutton 
Coldfield  has  climbed  from 
No.  650  to  No.  285  in  the  world 
and  eventually  prevailed  7-6, 
6-0  against  the  unseeded  Kate 
Wame-Holland. 


Sport  in  brief 


Golf 

Honours  were  even  at  2v%-2'A 
after  the  first  day  of  the 
seniors-veraus-women  Euro- 
pean Cup,  writes  Elspeth 
Burnside  in  Lisbon.  Antonio 
Garrldo  and  Jose  Maria  Cani- 
zares  lost  by  two  holes  to 
Marie  Laura  de  Lorenzi  and 
Kathryn  Marshall,  and  Noel 
Ratcliffs  and  Maurice  Bem- 
bridge  were  beaten  3 and  1 by 
the  US  Open  champion  Alison 
Nicholas  and  Trish  Johnson. 
Tommy  Horton  and  John 


Results 


Goff 


(Gotembo.  Japan): 
(Japanese  unless  itweay 
13S  N Ozstt  67. 68. 136  M OzaU  71. 86;  Y 
MizumakJ  66.  70;  R Msckay  (Aus)  67.  68;  L 
Westwood  (GB)  66, 68:  M O'Meara  (US)  AS, 
67;  D Clerks  (Ire)  68.  68.  1ST  J Marie 
Otazabaf  <5p)  67.  7U  138  T SOgftara  08. 
69:  C Tza-CMTO  (Tef)  66.  60:  K Hosokawe 
68.  70t  P McWMnney  (Aim)  66,  72:  T Tb- 
l«n» a 69.  69.  Alsou  133  D tstui  (US)  70. 
69. 141  B Jobe  (US)  74, 67;  P Senior  (Aus) 
7%  66;  J Siumen  (US)  71.  70;  F uinaze 
(Phil)  70.  71:  S Ginn  (Aus)  67.  74.  143  Q 
Marsh  (Aim)  72, 70:  T Hamilton  (US)  71. 71. 
143  M Brooks  (US)  7Z  71;  B Jones  (Aim) 

71. 73.  Z Moe  (Burma)  69. 74. 144  L Keno- 
cM  (Tal)  72.  72;  C Franco  (Par)  71.  73;  E 
Herrera  (Col)  71.  73;  C Rocca  (It)  71.  73;  H 
Mrwian  (TaJp)  71.  73. 148  R ffltoson  (Can) 

71.74. 

MASTERS  OF  MALAYSIA  (Kuala  Lum- 
pur): U— 4 eeeand  rri-4  ecrosro 

137  H n^Stui  fratp)  72.  m S Yats*  (Scot) 
76,  67.  133  D Kwsk  (Sin)  71.  68:  C Pena 
(US)  69.  70.  140  T Sriro)  (That)  73,  67:  J 
MilUia  Singh  (Indie)  66.  72. 141  aZarale 
(Phil)  73.  63;  C piaphoi  (Thai)  71.  70;  H 
Mong-Nan  (Tal)  70.  71:  C damps  (SA)  70. 

71.  142  V Bnandarl  pix*a)  73. 69:  R Bro- 
blo  (FhH)  72. 70:  J Randlmwa  (India)  72. 70: 
W Tar-Chans  (TM)  71.  7»;  K Young-Suit 
(Kor)  71. 71. 143  C Tas-Peng  (TM)  74. 69; 
Y We  1-Tie  (Tal)  73.  70;  M Joanp-Kyung 
(Kor)  73.  TO:  C Vtlleromen  (Phff)  72.  71:  G 
Hannihan  (US)  71.  72.  144  P Foley  (Aus) 
74.  70:  P Nam-Sln  (Koi)  73.71:  L Ylna-Juh 
(Tal)  73.  71:  C Chtd-Sang  (Kor)  72,  72:  u 
Muruglah  (Sin)  71.  73;  N Kawehara 
(Japan)  71, 73;  J Cnttpraaonp  (Thai)  7),  73; 
P Ounasaparon  (MM)  70.  74;  j Reropojo 
(Phil)  TO.  74. 

AU3TRA1UM  woafBfs  OPB*  (Mel- 
bourne); ffenowrt  ronod  (Aus  unless 
sound) ■■  137  J C rafter  65.  72.  143  L Neu- 
mann (Swo)  69.  74:  J Leary  67.  7ft  & Yun 
Kang  (Km)  75. 68. 144  R HstherJngton  71. 
73:  A UM  74.  70;  J Mills  70.  T4.  14S  K 
Mac  i moan  74. 71. 14S  C raonan  74,  m W 
Doman  69.  77;  M Hyon  Kim  (Kor)  72,  78. 
*47  S F anon  (NZ)  73.  74.  140  T 
CnMDrthy  72. 78;  V Lunn  72. 78;  S Carbon 

72.  76:  D urmerston  74.  74;  L Lamoert  71. 
77. 14SK  warn  74.  75;  T Durum  7b.  74:  0 
Pavrcn  7i.  78. 

EUROPSAN  CUP  (Lisbon):  WonT. 
■arnpasn  Tour  S,  IfcaOpMii  tuflr 
SX  (Women  IhM):  Puia  »ums»  M L 
' bt  J U Ganlzaras/ 
A Garrldo  2uk  a MebBtas/T  Johnson  hi 
N RatUffe/M  Bembridga  3&1;  L Marm/S 
Waugh  I051  to  D riagmseW  Qragna 
765;  P M Letoic/M  Hfortti  Ksl  10  B 
W*ltasM  Rhodae  Tup:  K LurtruJ  Money 
halved  with  T Morton/ J Morgan. 


Morgan  needed  three  birdies 
in  a row  to  halve  with  Karen 
Lunn  and  Joanne  Morley. 

Sailing 

The  leader,  Gunnar  Krantz’s 
Swedish  Match,  averaged 
more  than  17  knots  to  clock  a 
420-mile  day,  only  14  miles 
outside  the  world  record,  as 
50-knot  Southern  Ocean 
winds  hit  the  nine-boat  Whit- 
bread Round  The  World  Race 
fleet,  writes  Bob  Fisher.  Swed- 
ish Match  leads  Innovation 
Kvaerner  by  207  miles  with 
Toshiba,  skippered  by  Brit- 
ain's Raul  Standbridge.  129 
miles  further  back. 


KMO  HAMAH  H TROPHY  (Rural): 
Soooad  ravdi  13ft  M Roa  (GB)  72.  BT,  H 
Kynmm  (Swe)  66.  71.  140  D Howall  (OB) 
67. 73. 141  C Montgomerie  (Gfi)  71  68:  D 
Hammond  (US)  72.  BB.  143  T JohiMona 
(Zlm)  75. 67:  T Parmce  (US)  73. 69: 1 Gar- 
nao  (Bpl  73. 68. 144  D Sulhafland  (US)  76, 
74:  T Lehman  (US)  73. 71:  D Rummeia  (US) 
73.  71.  145  Y Hossanl  (Mot)  74.  71. 

Tennis 

ATP  TOUR  WORLD  CMAMnORSMP 
(Hanover);  Ratf  Om«t  P «— praa  (OS) 
M P Raftor  (Aus)  6-4,  6-1.  WMfca  Gracqie  J 
rnotHmimm  (Swe)  m U Chang  (US)  6-4. 

7-5;  T Human  (OS)  bt  Y KateltilKOV  (Rus) 

0 jj  0 ^ 

WTA  TOURHAMSMT  (Phlladephla): 
Saoaad  rwnUi  A Hriwt  (Gw)  M L Ray- 
mond (US)  2-S.  6-2. 7-6.  Quart—  M— fc  A 
HMnfcw  Howto  ISp)  bt  A Coetzar  (SA/ 
0-Z.  S-2X  L Davaapart  (US)  bt  J Novotna 
(Ci)  6-3.  8-2. 

MOTHH  HATKMML  CHAMPMWSMPS 
(TaHonfl:  Haw  Third  roan*  T H—map 

(Oxon)  bt  J Dalgado  (Wartta)  6-t,  6-®  A 
acbxAai  (Lines)  M A Parmar  (Herts) 

6- S.  3-6.  6-«.  Wo— « g—nl  Bnalai  3 
SaoAh  (Easax)  1st  L WO oOrohe  (Surray) 

7- 6.  6-3;  L iMtanur  (Warka)  bt  K Warm* 
Holland  (Doraw)  7-6. 6-0. 


Basketball 


Now  Jersey  74.  Cl evatend  8S;  Uln- 
nasota  88.  Washington  91  (at);  Dallas  98, 
Philadelphia  ttr  Son  Artonlo  160,  LA 
Lakers  16B  (01);  Soane  96.  Detroit  09.  LA 
Chppara  94.  Milwaukee  102. 

Bowls 

EUROPEAN  INDOOR  TEAM  CHAMP1- 
ONStOPS  (Jersey):  Board  17t  Haw 
Wtlba  MMM  bl  Ireland  21-17;  Watov 
bt  Ouernssy  71-12;  Jwur  M Israel  21-13. 
Atoae  ENQlHd  bt  Israel  23-15;  ftdai  bt 
Ireland  18-17:  Ja—j  bt  Guernsey  17-ta. 
ruin  Roond  1«  Stogfrot  Aatond  ht 
Guernsey  21-16:  ibmtsad  bt  Jersey  2V-1S; 
knd  bt  Wales  21-20.  Pan  EngMnd  bt 
Ireland  22-21;  Wain  m Guernsey  16-17: 
I— a a*  bl  Jersey  17-16. 

Cricket 

TOUR  MATCHES!  RawafetruR;  West 
Indies  464  (C  Hooper  l«8no.  S Campbell 
76.  P Simmons  73)  and  303-4  dec  (P  Wal- 
lace 142.  R Lewis  59.  S Campbell  54).  A O 
Khan's  » 967  (Baber  Zaman  63  and 
107-1  Match  drawn.  InliniaMdiiiia  (first 
dayp  Gauteng  246-*  (N  Pathos  I02na.  3 
Koenig  69,  N McKoraie  S5no)  v West 
Indies  K 

THREAOAY  MATCH  (Cwack):  First 
dayi  India  Board  President's  XI  1B0-1  (V 
Lawnan  BTno,  Waatm  Jaflhr  TSrart  v Sri 
Lanka 

SUPgRSPOflT  SBttgSi  Wrotdayr  Paro* 

Boland  86  (Drakes  4-17).  Border  168-9 
(Henderson  4-35).  Dortm  Northerns  209 


Snooker 

Darren  Morgan  made  three 
centuries  in  facing  a 6-2  lppd 
over  last  month's  Bourne- 
mouth Grand  Prix  winner 
Dominic  Dale  to  the  flrst-to- 
nine-frames  second  round  cf 
the  Liverpool  Victoria  UK 
Championship  at  Preston 
Guildhall,  writes  Clive  Everton. 

Rugby  Union 

Allied  Domecq,  which  has 
sponsored  Bath  for  four  years 
under  its  Teacher's  brand,  is 
not  renewing  the  sponsorship 
deal,  which  runs  out  next 
summer. 


(M  Rknoel  62;  Zalllr  Shah  4-66).  Nal«  43-1. 
Capa  Tome  Free  State  284-6  (L  WUkHv- 
son  81.  G Usbenbeiy  72,  K Ventor  Swo)  v 
Western  Prowtnca  KAobarlay  Sastsm 
Province  307-9  dec  [C  BradOoW  103.  A 
Birr  oil  57;  Bryan  4-82).  Grtqualsnd  West 
9-2. 

Chess 

MVBTRAMXA  ORAM1MIASTERS  (BO- 
grads):  Hmd  Ora  V Ivanchuk  (Ukr)  1.  K 
Gaorylev  (Bui)  Ct  A Kovacevle  (Vug)  0.  V 
Kramnik  (Rus)  l:  v Ansnd  (India)  6.  j Lau- 
der (Fr)  i:  A Shlrov  (8p)  1.  B GeHand 
(Bela)  0;  L Uubofavto  (Yug)  0,  A Belyavsky 
(Sloven)  1.  Hound  Tun  Kramnik  0.  Anand 
1;  hranclHdc  1.  Kovacavlc  0.  Hotrod  thrm 
KovBcmie  a Qscrplav  1:  Anand  X fva/v 
enuk  %i  Shlrov  X Kramnik  X Lawdorgi 
Ivanchuk  at  Louder.  Belyavsky.  Shlrov  2; 
Anand.  Kramnik  IX 


Ice  Hockey 


WPBRJBAttuei  Newcastle  5.  Notting- 
ham 4. 

MHLt  Buffalo  2.  Washington  3;  Ottawa  2. 
Detroit  4;  Philadelphia  1.  Colorado  Z Cttt- 
eapo  1.  Toronto  2;  St  Louis  4.  Bouton  £ 
Caipary  2.  Carolina  4;  Phoenlk  Z.  Montreal 
6:  Los  Angeles  6.  Ban  Joee  3. 


Sailing 


WHITBREAD  ROUMD  THR  WORLD 
RAC&  Latest  BoaMonro  1.  Swadhth 

Match  (Swe)  301A9  miles  to  flnMt;  2.  Inno- 
vation Kvaerner  (Nor)  219.6  behind  leader; 
3.  Toshiba  (US)  347-6;  4.  Marti  Cup  (Mo- 
naco; 583.4;  5.  EF  Language  (See)  697* 
6,  BrunetSunsray  (Nath)  631;  7.  Silk  Cut 
(GB)  641.5:  6,  Chessle  Radng  (US)  667^; 
9,  EF  Education  (Swe)  744  S. 

Squash 

WOULD  TRAM  CHAMPtOMMBP  (KuMa 
Lumpur):  IfaaM  ttou.  Canada  Z Egypt  1; 
UaglwiJ  3,  AwetiaBa  O (C  WaAtar  bt  C 

Roland  10-6.  »-».  9-1.  9-5:  XPHftja  M R 
Eyl«  M.  S-J.  M;  O Harris  « s Martin 
0-2. 9-2).  May-off  a:  RHk  plat  «r  Paktstan 
Malaysia  1;  jBoudi  Africa  3,  Finland  0. 


bt  A Gough  6-9.  9-2.  0-1.  7-9, 

9-2;  F Jotmaon  loot  to  D Rita  a 6-9.  lO-B. 
a-ft:  P ebnrpdat  bt  G davlas  9-3. 7-9. 9-3. 
8-0):  Germany  2 New  Zealand  1.  1U 

SaH  bt  8 Cowls  9-8.  M.^JT>BanW 
bt  A Thomson  9-1, 8-7. 9-7:  R Cums  loat  to 
O ftoaah  9-10.  10-e.  4-9,  s-6);  Aarora  tt. 
Iraiand  1 (T  Uncw  lost  to  B Ryan  S-fl! 
^-0.  9-2.  10-8,  4-ft  S GMB  W U ColUrs 
1DI8'5^'  t6* R *J"<*9we  M C Collins  0-9. 
3-6.  9-4.  9-4,  9-0).  Lower  pteoe  pfa*. 
elfM  Austria  3.  Osnnurtc  0:  Swftzariand  3 
AraanUna  0;  Italy  z Hong  Kong  1;  Spain  2. 
US  i;  Mexico  2.  Japan  i;  iftgeria  a. Kwaii 
2,  Portugal  1;  Norway  3.  SlnoB- 

poro  o. 
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Football 


International:  England  v Cameroon 


Fowler  can  bask  in  forgiveness 


David  Lacey  finds  Glenn  Hoddle  ready  to 
groom  the  Liverpool  striker  as  understudy 
to  Alan  Shearer  on  the  World  Cup  stage 


UNLESS  the  runes 
are  misleading. 
Hobble  Fowler  will 
be  given  a chance 
this  evening  to 
prove  himself  worthy  of  con- 
sideration for  the  1998  World 
Clip  if  Alan  Shearer  cannot  be 
' fit  in  time.  The  young  Liver- 
pool striker  is  set  to  lead  Eng- 
land’s attack  against  Camer- 
oon at  Wembley  in  the  first  of 
six  warm-up  matches  for  next 
summer's  tournament  in 
France. 

With  Teddy  Sherlngham  in- 
jured, if  Fowler  plays  he  will 
be  partnered  by  Paul  Scholes, 
provided  the  Manchester 
United  player  has  shaken  off 
a cold. 

Leeds  United’s  Nigel  Mar- 
tyn  is  expected  to  win  his  fifth 
cap  in  goal  as  Glenn  Hoddle 
takes  an  early  look  at  his  op- 
tions in  crucial  positions. 
Everton's  Andy  Hinchcliffe, 
out  of  action  for  seven 
months  with  a knee  injury 
after  appearing  in  Hod  die's 
first  three  matches,  is  due  for 
a recall  at  the  back,  and  Paul 
Ince  will  again  be  captain. 

England  will  be  the  usual 
shape  but  probably  with  only 
’ five  of  the  team  who  started 
the  decisive  qualifier  against 
Italy  in  Rome  five  weeks  ago: 
Gareth  Southgate,  Sol  Camp- 
bell, David  Beckham,  Paul 
Ince  and  Paul  Gascoigne. 
Robert  Lee  is  set  for  a return 
to  the  midfield,  with  PhR  Nev- 
ille getting  another  chance  on 
the  left. 

The  choice  of  Fowler 
tonight  would  heal  a rift  be- 
tween coach  and  player 
which  appeared  last  May 
when  Fowler  underwent 
nasal  surgery  and  unexpect- 
edly dropped  out  of  the 
friendly  against  South  Africa, 
the  World  Cup  qualifier  in 
Poland  and  the  Tournoi  de 
France  which  followed. 

Another  Liverpool  player, 
Steve  McManaman,  having 
withdrawn  as  well,  Hoddle  ut- 
tered dark  warnings  about 
the  effect  the  pair’s  with- 


drawal might  have  on  their 
World  Cup  chances.  But  that 
was  before  Shearer  damaged 
an  ankle  and  fibula  so  badly 
in  a pre-season  match  for 
Newcastle  that  his  availabil- 
ity in  France  has  been  doubt- 
ful ever  since. 

Fowler,  his  own  start  to  the 
season  delayed  by  injury,  has 
steadily  recovered  his  form. 
He  and  McManaman 
returned  to  the  England 
squad  for  the  Italy  game  and 
the  England  coach  Hoddle  im- 
plied yesterday  that  he  would 
like  to  know  now  rather  than 
later  whether  the  22-year-old 
Fowler  has  genuine  World 
Cup  potential. 


‘Robbie  has 
got  talent, 
and  his  major 
talent  is 
finding  the 
back  of  the  nef 


"Robbie  bas  got  talent,” 
said  Hoddle  yesterday,  “and 
his  major  talent  is  finding  the 
back  of  the  net.  He  has  had 
six  caps,  four  as  a substitute, 
and  got  off  the  mark  in  inter- 
nationals when  he  scored 
against  Mexico. 

"But  there  are  things  in  his 
game  he  knows  be  needs  to 
improve  upon  at  this  level 
You're  marked  much  tighter, 
you  need  to  be  a lot  subtler 
and  obviously  your  touch  and 
hold-up  play  are  going  to  be 
even  more  important 
“At  thiw  level  you  have  to 
keep  the  ball  and  the  hardest 
place  to  keep  it  Is  in  the  last 
third  of  the  pitch.  That's 
where  Robbie  and  others 
have  got  to  improve.” 

Fowler  also  needs  to  watch 
his  temper.  He  is  facing  a 
three-match  ban  at  Liverpool 


after  being  seat  off  recently 
for  lashing  out  st  an  oppo- 
nent “AH  you  ask  for  at  that 
age  is  that  he  learns  from  any 
mistakes,”  said  Hoddle.  "He's 
stm  got  time  to  do  that  and  I 
hope  he  has  learnt  from  some 
of  the  silly  things  he  has 
done.” 

Cameroon’s  athletic,  mus- 
cular and  at  times  ruthless 
defenders  should  test  the  tem- 
perament of  England's  attack, 
whoever  plays.  Hoddle's  op- 
tions are  thin,  Andy  Cole  may 
get  on  at  some  point  and  if 
Scholes  is  stOl  coughing  this 
morning  Cede  may  even  end 
up  partnering  Fowler. 

Ian  Wright,  recovered  from 
a minor  ankle  injury,'  and 
Chris  Sutton,  a forward  more 
in  Sberingham's  mould,  are 
the  other  alternatives.  After 
this  evening's  match  F.n  gland 
are  not  due  to  play  again  until 
February  ll.  More  should  be 
known  about  Shearer's 
chances  by  then,  but  Hoddle 
cannot  afford  to  wait  three 
months  to  begin  auditioning 
understudies. 

“If  you’re  going  to  win  the 
World  Cup  you  need  a consis- 
tent graJscorer  like  Rossi  or 
Maradona,"  he  said  yester- 
day. “That's  what  we've  got  to 
look  for.  It  Is  important  to  us 
that  Alan  is  fit,  no  two  ways 
about  that,  but  if  he  is  not 
then  these  games  give  us  op- 
portunities to  find  out  who 
might  do  the  job  for  us. 

“We’ve  got  players  who  are 
capable  of  scoring  from  other 
areas  but  to  have  an  out-and- 
out  scorer  is  vital  for  a tour- 
nament like  this.  Look  at  the 
World  Cup  game  at  home  to 
Poland;  we  didn't  play  well 
that  night  but -Alan  Shearer 
got  us  the  result” 

Cameroon,  who  have  quali- 
fied from  the  African  groups 
with  Morocco,  Nigeria,  South 
Africa  and  Tunisia,  should 
give  England  a better  game 
than  they  did  on  their  one 
previous  visit  to  Wembley  in 
February  1991.  That  chilly 
night  Graham  Taylor's  team 
won  2-0,  Gary  Lineker  scor- 
ing both  goals. 

BtOUMD  (pmbmoin,  3-4-1  -*):  Kartyn 
(Leads):  Campbell  (Tottenham), 
Southgate  (Aston  Vlllal.  MacboMfe 
(Evarmnj:  Beofcbam  (Man  UWf. 
(Liverpool),  Lee  (Newcastle}.  P 
(Man  Utd);  Oaenalgae  (Ran&are): 

I Liverpool).  ■ chaise  (Man  Ud). 


Striker  in  waiting. . . Fowler  training  with  the  England  squad  at  Bisham  Abbey  yesterday  photogra^'Laur&jce  Griffith 


Blackburn  say 
Sutton  will  not 
have  to  move 


jLACKBURN  yesterday 
.insisted  that  they  will 
'not  have  to  sell  Chris 
Sutton  or  any  other  player  to 
fond  a move  for  another 
striker,  despite  reports  link- 
ing the  former  Norwich  man 
with  a move  to  Arsenal 

Rovers’  manager  Roy  Hodg- 
son has  made  an  inquiry  for 
the  Lazio  striker  Pierluigi 
Casiraghi  but  the  Serie  A side 
want  to  keep  the  Italian 
international 

Hodgson  said  he  had  not 

contacted  Arsenal  about  Sut- 
ton. “Despite  having  known 
Arsfene  Wenger  for  many 
years  I have  not  spoken  to 
him  since  my  arrival  in  this 
country,"  he  said. 

Crystal  Palace  are  aiming 
to  move  into  the  big  time  with 
the  financial  clout  to  match 
the  Premiership’s  major 
teams,  after  the  chairman 
Ron  Noades’s  decision  to  sell 
his  stake  in  the  club  for 
£30  million. 

Mark  Goldberg,  a business- 


The  week’s 
transfers 


Bury  to  Harwich  Town 
dm.  Craig  Buml  SundarUpid  la  Man- 
chester City  Clm  swap;  Nfcfcy  Sun— i- 
hM  Manchester  City  to  Sunderland  Elm 
swap:  Taylor  Southampton  to  Ful- 

ham £700000:  Wjqrm  AH tana  StwnCon 
Town  la  HuddareHeld  Town  MCC.0OU: 
ciwfartopaar  fl— — a Ipswich  Town  to 
Bury  C20G.OOO;  Jus* *  baihrtolnaij  VPS 
Vaasa  (Fin)  to  Bolton  Wanderers  El 00,000; 
Pool  Sfcnmoa  Derby  County  to  Wolver- 
hampton Wanderer*  C7&000:  Brian  Bov, 
nan  Coventry  City  to  Swindon  Town  tree; 
D«v*d  FMIpa  Nottingham  Forest  to  Hud- 
dersftotd  Town,  Mar  PwtlaM  Ram 
Rovers  to  Greenock  Marian:  bn  JMhnaan 
Dundee  muted  to  Huddersfield  Town:  treat 
Watson  Ayr  Untied  to  Stranraer.  RaK  KeL- 
dal  ScftweinfUri  (Ger|  to  Newcastle 
Tony  Cottae  Lelceeter  City  to  Birming- 
ham City  Jwd;  Steven  Kerrigan  Ayr 
United  to  Coleraine  loan:  Jom pfa  Weller 
Aberdeen  to  Ross  County  kusn 
Oawy  Crenel  Bumlay  to  Manchester 
Glty  (end  of  loan  period);  stovau  Per. 
mentor  Yeovil  Town  to  Bristol  Rovers 
(end  of  loon  period) 


man  who  paid  a reported 
£250,000  to  become  a non-exec- 
utive director  of  Palace  In 
August  has  already  agreed  to 
buy  10  per  cent  of  Noades’s 
shares  for  £3  million.  He  has 
until  the  end  of  February  to 
decide  whether  to  take  up  an 
option  to  buy  a further  75  per 
cent 

In  a statement  released  yes- 
terday by  Palace  on  behalf  of 
Goldberg  and  Noades,  the 
chairman  said  he  was  selling 
his  stake  “to  provide  greater 
financial  strength  for  the 
club"  and  added:  “This  deal 
will  secure  a strong  financial 
Future  for  Crystal  Palace  and. 
directly  fund  the  recent  sign- 
ing of  Michele  Padovano." 

Bryan  Robson,  who  missed 
out  on  Palace’s  new  striker 
from  Juventus,  is  hoping  to 
solve  Middlesbrough’s  goal- 

scoring  problems  by  re-sign- 
ing the  Bolivian  international 
Jaime  Moreno,  who  was  freed 
at  the  end  of  his  contract  In 
June  last  year  after  joining 
the  Teesslde  club  from  Bloom- 
ing in  his  home  town  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  1994. 

Moreno,  currently  playing 
In  the  United  States  for  Wash- 
ington, was  top  scorer  in  the 
season  that  finished  last 
month  with  15  goals. 

Paul  Merson  has  been 
released  from  the  England 
squad  to  play  for  Middles- 
brough at  Norwich  today. 

The  Newcastle  striker 
Faustino  Asprilla  has  set  his 
sights  on  a Premiership 
return  against  Southampton 
next  week.  He  had  surgery  for 
a stomach  muscle  tear  after 
the  Champions  League  game 
in  Kiev  on  October  1. 

Feyenoord  have  been  fined 
nearly  £11.000  by  Oefa  after 
crowd  disturbances  at  their 
Champions  League  game 
against  Manchester  United  on 
Novembers. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Ray  Pario nr  (Arsenal),  who 
was  an  inspiration  In 
Sunday’s  victory  over 
Manchester  United. 


A N Other 


England  moat  have  been 
rich  in  midfield  players  for 
this  Ashington-born  one- 
club  man  never  to  have 
won  a cap.  For  13  years  he 
helped  take  one  of  the  origi- 
nal 12  back  to  heights  the 
clnb  had  enjoyed  only  once 
previously.  At  the  height  of 
his  career  the  team  praised 
the  Lord  and  passed  the 
ball  sweetly-  Altogether  he 
made  425  League  appear- 
ances. He  was  Footballer  of 
the  Year  when  he  retired. 
Lost  week:  Peter  Reid  (Bolton 
Wanderers.  Everton.  Queens 
Park  Rangers,  Manchester 
City.  Southampton.  Notts 
County.  Bury). 


The  City  crisis  is  over: 
Gerry  Creaney’s  back 


Ian  Ross  on  the  latest  false  dawn  at 
underachieving,  overstaffed  Maine  Road 


THE  full  enormity  of 
the  club’s  current 
plight  enveloped  the 
Manchester  City 
faithful  this  week  when 
they  learned  that  the  latest 
would-be  saviour  lured  to 
Maine  Road  was  the  well- 
travelled  Gerry  Creaney,  a 
former  Under-21  interna- 
tional striker  who  has 
spent  much  of  his  career 
missing  barn  doors. 

Bat  wait  Was  Creaney 
not  signed  for  City  by  the 
former  manager  Alan  Ball 
from  Portsmouth  for  the 
small  matter  of  £1.5  million 
more  than  two  years  ago? 
Indeed  he  was.  So  the  sav- 
iour was  not  so  much  arriv- 
ing as  coming  home,  this 
time  from  Barnsley. 

His  goals  during  a loan 
spell  with  the  Second  Div- 
ision side  had  lent  a mea- 
sure of  credibility  to  the  be- 
lief that  Chris  Waddle  is 
managerial  material.  Yet 
whereas  City’s  manager 
Frank  Clark  would  argue 
that  Creaney  rediscovered 
his  goal  touch  at  Turf 
Moor,  others  would  suggest 
that  he  did  nothing  more 
than  find  his  natural  level. 

Never  mind.  When  his 
world  is  collapsing  and  the 
creditors  are  beating  on  his 
door,  a manager  will  grasp 
at  any  available  straw. 

Make  no  mistake,  Clark’s 
world  — a world  full  of  to- 
die-for  knowledge,  total 
dedication  and  sharp  bines 
music  — Is  rapidly  collaps- 
ing. As  the  boys  in  red  from 
Old  Trafford  surge  forth  in 
the  Champions  League, 
downtrodden  City  pin  yet 

another  survival  plan  to 
their  dressing-room  wall. 

This  afternoon  City  meet 
Sheffield  United  at  BranoaU 
Lane  and,  as  now  is  the 
norm,  they  will  travel  more 
In  hope  than  in  expecta- 
tion. The  current  joke  is 
that  City’s  major  derby  fix- 
ture next  season  will  be 
against  Macclesfield  Town, 
bnt  with  City  filling  a rele- 


gation berth  in  the  First 
Division  and  Macclesfield 
on  the  fringes  of  the  promo- 
tion pack  in  the  Third,  the 
joke  may  come  true. 

A few  years  ago  the  solu- 
tion to . the  problem  was 
seen  as  the  removal  of 
Peter  Swales,  the  club’s 
late  chairman  whose  ad- 
ministration was  variously 
described  as  despotic,  inad- 
equate and  hamfisted.  Yet 
some  City  fans  now  go 
misty-eyed  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  his  name.  Things  are 
so  bad  under  Francis  Lee, 
the  man  who  would  be 
king,  that  the  Swales  era 
has  actually  come  to  repre- 
sent the  halcyon  days  of  a 


‘On  his  first  day 
at  training, 
Aian  Ball  said 
he  felt  like 
General  Custer3 


great  clnb  now  fallen  to  Its 
knees. 

Ask  Paul  Hince,  a former 
City  player  and  long-time 
City  watcher  for  the  Man- 
chester Evening  News, 
what  the  problem  is  and  he 
will  reply:  “How  long  have 
you  got?” 

It  Is  difficult  to  be  philo- 
sophical when  there  is  emo- 
tional involvement  bnt 
Hince  has  built  a journalis- 
tic career  out  of  calling  a 
spade  a spade,  or  In  City’s 

case  a circus  a divas. 

••The  club  used  to  shop  at 
Harrods  but  is  now  picking 
up  its  players  at  Tesco’s,” 
he  said.  “City  always  used 
to  have  quality  players,  not 
always  great  teams  but  al- 
ways quality  players.  Until 
two  or  three  years  ago  we 
had  big  names:  Tony  Coton, 
Terry  Phelan,  Keith  Curie, 
Garry  Flltcroft,  Niall 


Quinn.  They've  all  been 
sold  off  now.” 

Implausibly,  City  still 
boast  the  largest  playing 
staff  in  English  football 
More  than  50  professionals 
currently  drink  heartily  at 
the  wages  pool 

“On  his  first  day  at  train- 
ing, Alan  Ball  had  never 
seen  so  many  players  in  his 
life,”  recalled  Hince. 
“When  the  squad  came  run- 
ning towards  him  over  the 
brow  of  a hill  he  said  he  felt 
like  General  Custer.” 

The  £8  million  handed  to 
Clark  when  he  succeeded 
the  here-today-bnt-gone- 
tomorrow  Steve  Coppell  12 
months  ago  has  gone,  spent 
on  another  dozen  or  so 
players.  Lee  Bradbury 
alone  cost  £3.5  million  from 
Portsmouth.  The  young 
striker  may  be  a rising  star, 
but  City  need  the  finished 
article. 

As  the  now  regular  dem- 
onstrations outside  Maine 
Road  might  suggest,  pa- 
tience has  all  but  evapo- 
rated among  the  most  loyal 
supporters  in  the  land. 

“The  biggest  frustration 
Is  that  we  are  still  being  fed 
rubbish  by  the  chairman,” 
said  Dave  Wallace,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  fanzine  King  of 
the  Klppax  and  a man 
whom  Lee  invited  on  to 
City's  board  in  a bizarre 
display  of  altruism. 

“I  was  the  supporters’ 
representative  for  six 
months  but  while  I was 
there  nothing  at  all  hap- 
pened. No  one  was  sold,  no 
one  was  bought.  1 think 
they  actually  wanted  a fen 
of  the  board  rather  than  a 
fen  on  it.” 

Wallace  is  not  alone  in 
believing  that  time  has  run 
out  for  Lee.  “We  are  for- 
ever being  told  that  success 
is  Just  around  the  next  cor- 
ner," he  said.  “We  are  all 
sick  of  hearing  about  our 
club’s  plash  and  enviable 
catering  faculties  and  tired 
of  being  told  that  the  mer- 
chandising department  Is 
doing  well.  The  words 
horse  and  cart  spring  to 
mind,  though  not  necessar- 
ily in  that  order.” 


Non-lawyer  scheme  for  sacked  managers 


Football  League  clubs 
need  to  follow  the  same 
code  of  conduct  as  the  Pre- 
miership if  they  are  to  save  a 
fortune  in  legal  fees,  the 
League  Managers'  Associa- 
tion warned  yesterday. 

John  Barnwell  the  associa- 
tion’s chief  executive,  said  he 
was  worried  by  the  number  of 
outstanding  compensation 


cases  Involving  sacked 
League  managers. 

•'The  major  recipients 
when  a case  cant  be  settled 
are  solicitors.  I estimate 
around  £2  million  has  gone 
out  of  the  game  to  solicitors 
In  the  last  18  months,  which 
is  daft,”  he  said. 

Rick  Parry,  Former  chief  ex- 
ecutive Of  the  Premier 


League,  had  formulated 
agreements  forcing  clubs  and 
managers  to  settle  disputes 
within  28  days  or  go  to 
tribunal. 

"With  that  system  people 
are  more  realistic.  The  man- 
ager can't  ask  for  ridiculous 
amounts  but  the  club  can't 
offer  two  bob;  It's  a two-way 
street,"  said  Barnwell. 


( 


Realistic  Ron 
reckons  he  can 
beat  relegation 


tan  Ross 


RON  ATKINSON  moved' 
back  into  the  manage- 
rial mainstream  yester- 
day. picking  up  the  reins  at 
Sheffield  Wednesday  for  the 
second  time  in  eight  years. 

The  big  man  has  a big  task, 
preserving  Wednesday's  Pre- 
miership status  and  ensuring 
his  relationship  with  the  club 
extends  beyond  next  summer. 

Although  offered  a three- 
year  contract,  Atkinson 
refused,  insisting  he  would  be 
happy  to  be  judged  on  perfor- 
mances from  his  inherited 
squad  over  six  months.  . 

Despite  conceding  that  his 
tenure  at  a club  he  controver- 
sially walked  out  on  six  years 
ago  may  well  prove  short  and 
not  so  sweet,  Atkinson  was 
typically  bullish  after  his  in- 
stallation yesterday. 

“I  would  be  quite  happy  to 
be  involved  with  this  dub  In 
three  years  in  some  capacity, 
but  grooming  a successor, 
well  that  is  part  and  parcel  of 
what  we  are  looking  at 
"It  Is  a possibility  that  In  the 


summer  I could  hand  over  to  a 
younger  man.  There  are  cer- 
tainly names  we  are  currently 
thinking  of  In  football  you 
cannot  guarantee  how  things 
are  going  to  work  out” 

Atkinson  admitted  his  pri- 
mary objective  was  to  move 
the  aide  away  from  the  base- 
ment “I  have  done  this  job 
four  or  five  times  before,"  he 
said.  "I  have  gone  into  a dub 
which  is  bottom  of  the  league 
and,  fortunately,  we  have  sur- 
vived. This  is  a challenge 
which  excites  me." 

After  leaving  Hillsborough 
branded  a Judas  in  1991,  At- 
kinson astutely  gauged  public 
opinion  before  accepting  the 
invitation  of  Wednesday's 
chairman  Dave  Richards  to 
succeed  David  Pleat 

According  to  Atkinson. 
Richards  “told  me  it  would  be 
positive,  so  1 agreed  to  come 
bade.  The  impression  1 liave  is 
that  there  has  been  a big 
groundswell  of  support  in  my 
favour". 

Richards  said:  “I  wanted  a 
very  experienced  manager 
who  had  the  right  credentials; 
that  man  is  Ron  Atkinson.” 


Aberdeen  give  nothing  away 
as  Rioch  tops  rumours  list 


Patrick  Glenn 


Bruce  rioch  was  the 

most  persistent  name  cir- 
culating in  Aberdeen  yester- 
day as  the  Flttodrie  side 
remained  managerless  in  the 
wake  of  Roy  Aitken's  sacking. 
But  although  the  former  Scot- 
land captain,  dismissed  by 
Queens  Park  Rangers,  was 
the  subject  of  street  gossip, 
Aberdeen's  chief  executive 
Stewart  Milne  gave  nothing 
away. 

It  is  understood  that  an  ap- 
pointment Is  not  imminent 
but  there  Is  little  doubt  that 
Rioch  would  be  interested. 

The  former  Tottenham 
manager  Keith  Burkinshaw 
takes  charge  for  today’s  home 
match  against  Rangers.  "It’s 
as  big  a match  as  we  will  get 
this  season,"  he  said. 

Celtic's  striker  Darren 
Jackson  returns  to  their 
squad  for  the  home  match 
with  Motherwell  six  weeks 
earlier  than  expected  after  a 
brain  operation.  He  has  had 
four  reserve  outings  since 
being  given  the  all-clear. 

Jim  Harry,  chief  executive  of 
the  Scottish  FA,  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  Uefa.  seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  potential  for 
malpractice,  is  to  set  up  a com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  the 


multi -owners  hip  of  football 
dubs  by  individual  companies. 

Uefa  fears  that  commercial 
interests  might  lead  to  the 
undermining  of  major  compe- 
titions by  what  Is  considerd 
to  be  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes,  match-rigging,  and 
Fairy  said:  “They  are  very 
anxious  about  the  possibili- 
ties and  are  setting  up  a com- 
mission to  look  Into  it  It  is 
felt  that ‘there  are  dangerous 
possibilities  about  companies 
owning  a string  of  clubs.” 

A mild  example  of  the  po- 
tential for  unorthodox  con- 
duct arose  this  week  when  it 
was  learned  that  AEK  Athens 
would  try  to  secure  Brian 
Laudrup  from  Rangers  on 
loan  for  six  months  specifi- 
cally to  aid  their  cause  in  the 
European  Cup  Winners'  Cup. 

The  Greek  dub  are  owned 
by  the  English  National  Invest- 
ment Company,  which  also  has 
a sizeable  stake  in  the  Scottish 
champions.  An  AEK  spokes- 
man hinted  that  they  would 
use  the  connection  to  influence 
the  proposed  move.  The  Ibrox 
chairman  David  Murray,  who 
retains  a controlling  interest 
in  the  dub,  insisted  there 
would  be  no  deal 

EN1C  is  not  under  investi- 
gation; it  Is  purely  an  invest- 
ment company  with  no  partic- 
ular product  to  sell 
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immobile  phones  ^ 
Issued  for  use  by  officiate. 
It  is  good  to  talk,  but  not 
that  much.  

Strange  to  think  that  a 
nation  which  so  bla- 
tantly abases  human  rignts 
can  be  so  polite.  On  fading 
to  Qualify  for  the  World 
Cup  finals  the  China  team 
this  week  issued  a written 
apology  to  fens:  ‘‘We 
you  down  again-  We  are 
overwhelmed  by  remorse 
and  self-scolding  — we 
want  to  say  a sincere  sorry 
to  everyone.”  Mind  you, 
imagine  England  saying 
that. 

WHEN  the  fog  came 
down  on  the  recent 
non-League  game  between 
Lincoln  United  and  Work- 
sop Town,  the  referee  took 
the  players  off  the  pitch. 
But  on  reaching  the  dress- 
ing room  the  Worksop  team 
realised  that  their  goal- 
keeper Jamie  Holmshaw 
was  not  with  them-  He  was 
still  on  the  pitch,  unaware 
that  the  game  had  been 
abandoned. 

“I  thought  they  weren't 
attacking  much,”  he  said 
afterwards. 

OOPS.  The  Queens  Park 
Rangers  director  who 
organised  the  club’s  agm  in 
London’s  Fornun  hotel  on 
Tuesday  booked  it  In  the 
Chelsea^Room.  ^ ^ 

AFTER  watching  Bol- 
ton’s humiliation,  by 
Sheffield  Wednesday  last 
Saturday,  Wanderers  fen 
Geoff  Swift  writes  to  say 
that  he  attended  his  local 
Remembrance  Day  service 
the  following  morning  — 
and  “I  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult singing  the  last  line  of 
the  second  verse  of  the 
hymn  O God  Our  Help  In 
Ages  Past”.  For  nan-church 
goers  it  reads.  “And  our  de- 
fence is  sure." 


Football  has  many 
ups  and  downs,  bnt  per- 
haps not  quite  so  many  as 
the  Croatia  coach  Miroslav 
Blazevic.  To  calm  his  fiery 
temperament  before 
today’s  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Ukraine  he  admits 
to  taking  tranquillisers. 
Bnt  what  does  he  do  the 
rest  of  the  time?  “I  always 
eat  chocolate  bars.” 


BITING  In  football  sti 

*860018  to  be  rife,  wh 
with  Liverpool  admlttii 
they  like  a Yankee. 


Suspicions  _ 

about  whether  Bij 
has  lost  it  as  a manage 
the  big  question  is.  4 
also  lost  it  as  the  doj 
the  verbal  comeback?' 

Time  will  telL  but 
better  excuse  for  rep» 
one  of  his  best  one-l 
When  told  by  the  ft 
during  a game  that  a ■ 
player  was  concuss* 
did  not  know  who  he 
Atkinson  replied:  ‘Te 
he’s  Pele  and  put  him 
on. 

:OOD  to  see  tl 
— - Jcra  of  exotica 
foreigners,  some 
thenticity  rental 
outh  have  a John 
erick  on  their  l 
Scarborough 
Heckingbottom. 

SOMEtif, 
drafted 
toiershlp  he 
Bcult  to  sett 
ley’s  $oi 
midfielder  ; 

baring  a p* 

time  at  the  i 

cause  of  j 
form;  not  e 
dislikes  t 

Yorkshire  i 

feet  that  du 
<ltiarantln< 
country  i 
utiles  to  via 
ae  says. 
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Belgium  v Republic  of  Ireland 


The  man 

from 

Donegal 

holds 

the  thin 

green 

line 

between 
Irish  and 
the  finals 
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No  goal, 
no  hope 
for  Irish 
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Michael  Walker 

on  the  Newcastle 
goalkeeper  with  a 
score  to  settle  today 


■.  ■ --i j 


An  eye  on  the  main  chance . . . Shay  Given  is  ready  to  spring  into  action  for  the  Republic  in  today’s  make-or-break  return  leg  in  the  Ktng  Baodomn  stadium  photograph:  Lorraine  o'suujvan 


Given  defiant  on  Brussels  barricade 


THE  keeper  of  the  Irish 
flame  was  looking  burnt 
out  It  was  not  yet  7am,  not 
yet  light  and  as  Seamus  John 
Given  strolled  gingerly  Into 
Dublin  airport  it  was  obvious 
he  was  not  yet  wide  awake. 

Not  that  that  bothered  any- 
one else;  apart  from  one  un- 
necessarily lively  child  de- 
manding an  autograph,  there 
was  no  recognition  for  the 
man  who  the  previous  eve- 
ning had  extended  Irish  inter- 
est in  next  year’s  World  Cup 
beyond  television  highlights. 

Shay  Given  emerged  from 
the  1-1  draw  with  Belgium  at 
Lansdowne  Road  as  the  only 
Irishman  to  have  his  reputa- 
tion enhanced.  And  tonight, 
when  the  second  leg  kicks  off 
at  the  former  Heysel  stadium 
— now  renamed  after  King 
Baudouin  — the  2i-year-old 
Newcastle  United  goalkeeper 
will  be  the  Republic’s  main 
hope  of  a place  in  a third  con- 
secutive finals. 

“Because  of  him,"  said  Luc 


Nilis.  Belgium's  scorer  in 
Dublin,  “Ireland  still  have  a 
chance.  He  saved  two  or  three 
certain  goals.  I like  him  very 
much  as  a goalkeeper.” 

Given's  response  was  less 
pleasant  but  equally  flatter- 
ing: “Don't  mention  that  man 
tome.” 

The  reason  for  this  was  ob- 
vious enongh  We  were  talk- 
ing the  day  after  Newcastle’s 
home  defeat  by  PSV  Eindho- 
ven when  Nilis  had  drilled  an- 
other goal  past  Given,  and  it 
quickly  became  clear  that  the 
young  man  from  Donegal*  is 
no  fan  of  opposition  strikers, 
even  though  he  fancied  him- 
self as  one  not  so  long  ago. 

Those  were  his  schooldays 
in  Stranodar,  but  Given  is  suf- 
ficiently tender  in  age  and  ex- 
perience to  recall  them  exact- 
ly. “Eleven  goals  for  the  under- 
24s.”  he  said  with  the  Donegal 
twang  in  which  houses  rhymes 
with  mouses  rather  than 
blouses.  “I  was  all  right” 

However,  even  at  that  early 


stage  Given  was  spending 
half  his  timp  saving  rather 
than  scoring  goals;  and  with 
Irish  football  booming,  scouts 
were  soon  beading  north  for 
DonegaL  Manchester  United, 
Aston  Villa  and  Bradford  City 
all  sent  representatives. 
Given  spent  a fortnight  on 
trial  with  Bradford  but  it  was 
for  Glasgow  and  Celtic  that 

Nor,  apparently,  did  Celtic. 
For  the  18  months  Given  was 
at  Parkhead  his  rival  as  the 
junior  goalkeeper  was  Stew- 
art Kerr,  and  the  coaching 
staff  were  unsure  who  was 
the  better.  Eventually  it  was 
Kerr  who  stayed  on. 

Yesterday  Bonndr,  then 
still  Celtic’s  keeper  but  now 
the  Republic’s  goalkeeping 

presence  without  growth.” 
Given's  height  at  St  — “and 
half  an  inch,”  be  adds  — has 
concerned  others  bat  not 

hlmaelf- 

Celtic  did  offer  a new  con- 
tract when  the  time  came  but 
he  rejected  it  and  “just  went 
home  for  a couple  of  months”. 
Home  is  Lifford,  only  15  min- 
utes from  the  Irish  border,  al- 

‘Ireland  still  have  a chance.  He  saved  two  or  three 
certain  goals’  — Luc  Nilis,  the  Belgium  striker 

the  16-year-old  first  crossed 
the  water  permanently. 

“I  come  from  a Celtic  back- 
ground. plus  Liam  Brady  was 
the  manager,  Packie  Bonner 
was  there,  and  I supported 
them.  But  it  was  hard.  I was 
really  homesick  that  first 
year  without  my  family  and 
friends.  I didn’t  realise  then 
what  was  on  the  end  of  it.” 

coach,  provided  a glimpse  of 
the  thinking  at  Celtic  at  that 
time:  “Stewart  Kerr  was  quite 
small  but  suddenly  he  grew 
about  three  inches  in  one 
day.”  Bonner  was  not  short  of 
praise  for  Given:  “Shay  al- 
ways had  that  agility  but  he 
was  younger,  too.  Some  keep- 
ers like  Stewart  need  a physi- 
cal presence  but  Shay  had 

though  foe  Troubles  beyond  it 
were  on  the  periphery  of  his 
childhood.  “We  beard  the  odd 
bomb  in  Derry  and  one  that 
blew  up  half  the  bridge  in  Lif- 
ford. I saw  the  British  army 
many  times  in  Northern  Ire- 
land of  course  but,  no,  it  was 
never  really  discussed.” 

The  Celtic  experience  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected 

Completegti 

ide  tothe  play- 

i 

| Belgium  v Ireland 

^ Italy  v Russia 

^ Ukraine  v Croatia 

Yugoslavia  u Hungary 

“1 

Brussels,  7pm,  Bve  on  Channel  5 

First  lag 

\ Naples,  7-A5pm.  five  on  Channel  4 

*'  First  leg 

• Kiev,  5pm 

: First  tag 

...  Belgrade,  4pm 

■ First  leg 

: 

Ireland  1 (Irwin  8) 

. Belgium  1 (Nflis  30) 

H;  Russia  1 (Cannavaro  og  5TJ 
g:;  Italy  1 (VJeri4®) 

?!  Croatia 2 (Bfic  1 1 , Vlaovic 49) 
% Ukraine  0 

X / 

••  Previous  meetings 

Hungary  1 (Iffis  88),  Yugoslavia  7 
• ? (Bmovic  2,  DJutdc  6,  Savicevic  12. 
..  Mv&tovlc  27,42,51 , Miosevic  63) 

Previous  nftinga 

i- 

ff.J.-V'T.Vil  It?  1 

Striker  Luis  Oliveira  returns  for  Belgium, 
so  GiHss  de  BAde  drape  out  Mlcfiekfer 
Nk»  van  Kerakhoven  Is  out  and  Gert 
CJaassene  replaces  the  Injured  Mara 
Wnmofs.  Third-choice  sweeper  Glen  de 
Boeek  wiS  start  Denis  Irwin  and  Terry 
Phelan  are  both  mtsafog  for  Ireland. 

Lee  Carejoy  may  be  asked  to  shadow 
dangerman  Luc  Niis. 


Christian  Vferi  is  definitely  out  with  a 
thigh  injury,  as  is  Attfflo  Lombardo,  who 
wiB  be  sidelined  for  up  to  a month.  Italy 
are  expected  to  choose  between 
Gianfranco  Zola  and  FabrtzJo  Re  vaneS 
to  partner  Pierluigi  Ceslraghi  in  attack. 
Russia  are  Bkely  to  be  without  Andrei 
Kancheiskts.  as  w©8  as  three  pteyars 
who  taied  to  show  up  this  week. 


scored  a hat-trick  for  Dynamo  Kiev 
against  Barcelona,  returns  after 
suspension  but  Yuriy-Maximov  is 
suspended  and  Serfriy  Nahomyak  Is  out 
alter  feJfing  a dope  test  Croatia  are 
without  the  Injured  Robert  ProsinecM 
and  Zvonomir  Soldo  and  two  suspended 
players  — Mario  Starve  and  Steven  BBc. 

. K/aiCtuic 
erw.^MoidVwwSdMidaMauaxsne. " 


Red  Star  Stadum.  Yugoslavia's  only 
injury  problem  is  midfielder  VFadWr 
Jugovic  (leg).  Save  Milosevic  and  Dejan 
Savicevic  should  start  up  front 
Hungary's  coach  Janos  Ceank  is 
expected  to  resign  after  the  match. 
Several  of  his  first-choice  players  are 
out,  inducing  keeper  Szabolc  Safer. 

^Of'dS  denotes  eiqc&W  W&  untfcr  1 


Given,  and  sure  enough  the 
summer  break  of  1994  ended 
with  an  offer  from  Blackburn 
Rovers,  for  whom  Terry  Gen- 
noe  bad  watched  him  in  a 
youth  tournament  in  Holland. 
Not  long  afterwards  Given 
found  himself  shaking  hands 
with  Kenny  Dalglish,  and  not 
for  the  last  time. 

At  Ewood  Park,  and  within 
football.  Given’s  talents  were 
being  noticed,  but  it  was  not 
until  a loan  spell  with  Sun- 
derland two  seasons  ago  that 
he  was  revealed  to  a wider  an- . 
dience.  “They  [SundeeriandJ 
had  Alec  Chamberlain,  who 
was  actually  playing  well,  hot 
Ray  Harford  told  Peter  Reid 
there  was  one  condition:  that 
I played  in  the  first  team," 
said  Given. 

Twelve  clean  sheets  in  17 
games  not  only  ensured  Sun- 
derland’s promotion  to  the  < 
Premiership  bat  also  Given's  | 
future,  yet  when  he  returned 
to  Blackburn  It  was  to  the  1 
reserves  and  life  In  the  | 


Qualifiers  for  France  98 


• France  (hosts)  V Bulgaria  • Cameroon 

• Bred  (holders)* Norway  * Argentine 

• England  •Romania  • CofomtXa 

• Germany  u Spain  •Paraguay 

• Scotland  •Mgena  » South  Korea 

• Austria  •Morocco  « Saud Arabia 

• Denmark  «TimWa  •United  States 

• Boland  • South  Africa  • Mateo 

Three  of  the  four  remaining  non-European 
berths  wB  be  13ed  tomorrow. 

The  final  South  American  spot  will  go  to 
Chile,  Peru  or  Ecuador.  Chile,  level  on 
points  with  Pent  but  with  a vastly  Superior 
goal  difference,  are  almost  certain  to 
qua/Sy  it  they  win  at  home  to  Bolivia. 

Jamaica  are  favouiftes  to  claim  the 
remaining  Oeaeaeaf  place.  El  Salvador 
can  quaKfy  only  If  Jamaica  lose  at  home  to 
Mexico  and  they  win  In  the  United  States. 


shadow  of  his  room-mate  Tim 
Flowers.  “I  half  knew  Tim 
would  always  be  ahead  of  me, 
but  then  he  is  a brilliant  keep- 
er and  If  Td  rushed  off  I might 
not  have  learned  as  much.” 

Ultimately  Given  was  to 
leave,  though,  for  Newcastle, 
Dalglish  anil  Gennoe,  now 
also  at  St  James’  Park.  Dal- 
glish has  been  proved  right 
twice,  for  this  season  Given’s 
form  — apart  from  last  Satur- 
day’s lapse  at  Coventry  — has 
been  spectacularly  good. 

And  now  tbe  World  Cup  fin- 
als are  only  90  minutes  away. 
Given  is  part  of  the  Jack; 
Charlton  generation  and 
remembers  “diving  about  the 
garden”  after  Bonner’s  fam- 
ous save  against  Romania. 
Bonner  is  delighted  that  tbe 
spark  lit  then  is  being  so  well 
guarded  by  another  man  from 
Donegal.  And  both  men  will 
be  praying  that  the  vial  of 
holy  water  that  Given  takes 
with  him  into  each  game  is 
still  in  working  order. 


Michael  Walker 

Disregard  whatever 

else  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land might  do  tonight 
in  Brussels,  they  must  score  a 
goal  to  have  any  hope  of  grac- 
ing the  green  fields  of  France 
next  summer.  Failure  to  do  so 
and  they  will  be  out  of  the 
World  Cup. 

It  sounds  so  simple  and  yet 
trying  to  think  of  areas  of  the 
pitch  from  where  an  Irish 
goal  might  derive  is  stress-in- 
ducing. With  Denis  Irwin,  the 
scorer  in  Dublin,  unavailable. 
Steve  Staunton  may  be  a dan- 
ger from  set-pieces.  And  judg- 
ing by  the  Irish  training  ses- 
sion, it  appears  that  from  free 
play  the  manager  Mick  Mc- 
Carthy thinks  Mark  Kennedy 
and  David  Connolly  have  piv- 
otal roles. 

Kennedy  was  delivering 
low  crosses  for  the  Feyenoord 
player  and  with  McCarthy's 
options  of  finding  a route 
through  the  tight  Belgium  de- 
fence limited,  Kennedy  to 
Connolly  seems  as  plausible  a 
tactic  as  directing  the  ball 
long  and  high  to  Tony 
Cascarino. 

Yesterday  McCarthy  was 
giving  few  clues  to  his  forma- 
tion but  it  appears  that  Ken- 
nedy. despite  a quite  disas- 
trous 32-minute  display  at 
Lansdowne  Road  in  the  first 
leg,  will  figure  as  a poten- 
tially creative  influence.  If  so 
McCarthy  will  have  kept  faith 
longer  than  others  with  the 
2l-year-old  be  first  had  at 
Mill  wall . 

It  is  possible  to  envisage 
Kennedy  being  the  most  ad- 
vanced player  of  a five-man 
midfield  with  Connolly  alone 
up  front  What  is  certain  is 
that  McCarthy  will  not  want 
his  midfield  overrun  the  way 
it  was  in  Dublin;  stifling  Bel- 
gium's swift  breaks  and  con- 
ceding no  more  goals  is  tbe 
first  priority.  Such  a scenario 
for.  say,  the  first  hour  would 
give  tbe  Irish  a platform  from 
which  to  launch  a high-inten- 
sity charge. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  Belgium  react  to  such  an 
approach.  Their  natural  game 
is  fast  and  fluent  attacking; 
'defending  their  anay-goal  ad- 
vantage may  come  as  a 
novelty. 

REPUBLIC  OP  IRELAND  (probable 
4--S-1):  GIwm  (Blackburn)’.  Knn* 
(Blackburn).  Hat*  (Leeds).  Cunhxpam 
(Wlmbladon).  Baiiiia  (Aslan  Villa);  O 
Kelly  (Leads).  Houghton  (Reading). 
Townsend  (Middlrsbro),  Cars  lay 
(Oerty).  Kane Or  lUvorpoofl;  ConooCy 
(Feyenoord) 

BCLOIUM  (4-4-2):  De  WBd*  da  Boec*. 
do  Handle,  Veretraoten,  Vldcnrtc;  van 
der  Bat,  Veriieyea,  Ctaesaaos,  Bofffc* 


Germans’  World  Cup  jackpot 


GERMANY’S  players  will 
VJbe  on  £50,000  a man  to 
win  the  World  Cup  under  a 
deal  with  their  federation, 
the  newspaper  Bild  said 
yesterday.  Bert!  Vogts,  the 


coach,  is  expected  to  start 
the  youngsters  Thomas 
Linke  of  Schalke  04  and 
Dietmar  Hamann  of  Bayern 
Munich  in  the  friendly 
against  South  Africa  today. 


In  Asia,  the  winners  of  the  game  between 
Japan  and  Iran  in  Malaysia  wtt  quaBfy.  The 
toserswl  play  Australia  in  a two-leg  play> 
off  (November  22  and  28)  for  the  test  berth. 


FA  Cup,  first  round 


Minnows  invoke  Murphy’s  Law 


Roy  Collins  finds  that  non-League  Hendon,  drawn  at  home  to 
Orient,  have  already  scored  a victory  against  today’s  opposition 


CARCELY  had  the 
-'V  first-round  draw  been 

v'  - * . |mart|1  when  the  phone 

■ ^^^rang  at  Hendon’s 

- ' i - ; ground  at  Claremont  Road.  It 
•*  was  the  Orient  chairman 
'.-I,  l?-, Barry  Hearn,  who  gener- 
~ ' V ’ ously  suggested  switching  the 
- tie  to  his  club’s  luxurious 
> . Brisbane  Road  ground. 

Hendon  told  him  to  get  lost. 

They  were  not  going  to  pass 
‘ j up  their  first  home  tie  against 

--■“v  League  opposition  for  22 
V'j:r  years,  their  last  encounter 
••  , ..  zrf.  having  rented  in  defeat  by 
- • • ’•  Swindon,  who  scored  a late 
- ; a 1 " s v*  penalty  in  a second-round  tie; 

, \ ’*  in  the  previous  round  Hendon 
:•  \K  had  beaten  Reading  to  claim 
^ -V.V  their  only  League  scalp. 

" Hendon's  manager  Frank 

l\  ;.  Murphy,  known  as  the 
*'-t\  Guv'nor  because  he  runs  the 

k ’ *v  ' Prince  Alfred  pub  in  Syden- 

y ham.  Kent,  says:  “We  worked 
. very  hard  with  the  police  and 
/ the  council  to  make  sure  we 
' , ' t-  could  keep  the  game;  this  is 

» * ‘ .-  $ the  sort  of  fixture  where  you 
. 4 look  for  an  upset 

, .*■  -Tbe  onjy  stipulation  from 

■ ■ v ’J  ' ' the  police  was  that  we  brought  j 


• -V  A.  . 


today's  kick-off  forward  to  two 
o’clock  to  avoid  clashing  with 
the  crowds  going  to  Wembley 
to  watch  England.”  Given  that 
there  will  be  only  2,500  people 
at  Claremont  Road  — 10  times 
the  average  gate  — it  seems 
the  police  were  being  over- 
cautious. 

Having  foiled  to  persuade 
Hendon  to  switch  the  tie, 
Hearn  has  also  been  upstaged 
in  the  grand  gesture  of  the  ce- 
lebrity chairman  by  his  oppo- 
site number  Ivor  Arbiter,  j 
head  of  the  eponymous  com- ! 
pany  which  imports  . Fender  i 
guitars.  Whereas  Hearn  will 
watch  foe  game  from  one  of 
Hendon’s  329  seats.  Arbiter 
will  be  listening  to  a crackling 
commentary  down  a ship-to- 
shore  line  from  a cruise  ship 
somewhere  in  the  Americas, 
where  be  is  celebrating  his 

40th  wedding  anniversary  . 

There  will  be  a feeling  of 
deja  vu  for  Arbiter,  who  com- 
pleted the  takeover  of  the  club 
from  the  then  chairman  Vic- 
tor Green  by  communicating 
from  his  yacht  hours  before 
the  start  of  tbe  1994-S5  season. 


Hendon  are  familiar  with 
adversity.  In  1991  their 
ground  was  padlocked  shut 
for  six  days  by  Barnet  council 
over  an  unpaid  bilL  Only  the 
swift  action  of  a dub  official 
who  cleared  tbe  kit  out  of  the 


‘It  is  what  non- 
League  players 
dream  of,  so 
they  should  at 
least  enjoy  it’ 


ground  allowed  them  to  fulfil 
their  fixtures  while  Green  ne- 
gotiated a takeover. 

Murphy  has  done  a similar 
salvage  job  on  the  team.  Ar- 
riving in  March  as  a losing 
side  headed  for  the  rocks  of 
theilCIS  premier  division,  he 
guided  them  to  safety  with  six 
wins  in  the  final  seven  games. 

His  team  comprise  the 
usual  non-League  mixture  of 


players  drawn  from  contrast- 
ing backgrounds;  Greg  Teloo 
was  on  Arsenal’s  books  as  a 
junior,  Colin  Simpson  is  a for- 
mer Watford  player  in  the 
twilight  of  his  career,  and 
Freddie  Hyatt  typifies  those 
who  always  knew  football 
would  never  offer  a perma- 
nent living. 

Hyatt  sees  his  role  as  a mid- 
field  ball-winner  on  Saturday 
afternoons  as  a one-day  es- 
cape from  the  rat  race.  Liter- 
ally so,  since  he  is  a council 
rat-catcher. 

Murphy,  38,  made  his  own 
debut  this  season,  coming  on 
as  a substitute  against 
Staines  Town  in  the  Guardian 
Assurance  Cap  and  scoring 
with  a 35-yard  lob  on  his 
second  touch  of  the  bad.  His 
first  touch  was  to  control  the 
balL 

He  win  not  playing  today, 
though,  because  Hendon  have 
a fUIl  squad.  “Funny,  that,” 
i he  says.  “Our  biggest  game 
for  years  and,  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  everyone’s 
fit.” 

Murphy's  Law,  you  might 
say.  though  the  manager 
knew  only  first-round  heart- 
ache as  a player  for  Kettering 
and  Barnet  “I  played  in  the 
first  round  more  than  a dozen 


times,  against  Burnley,  Black- 
pool and  Scunthorpe  when 
Ian  Botham  was  in  their 
team.  I lost  every  time." 

He  is  confident  that  his 
players  will  not  freeze  against 
Orient  ‘1  will  be  telling  them 
to  go  out  and  play  the  best 
they  possibly  can  and  if  that 
is  not  good  enough,  so  what? 
This  is  what  every  non- 
i League  player  dreams  of,  so 
1 they  should  at  least  enjoy  it” 

Enjoyment  is  cot  a feeling 
I the  former  England  full-back 
Paul  Parker,  an  FA  Cup  and  i 
Premiership  Double  winner 
only  three  years  ago  with 
Manchester  United,  has  expe- 
rienced recently.  Indeed  be  is 
unlikely  even  to  break  into 
the  Heybridge  Swifts  side  to 
face  Bournemouth,  despite 
his  obvious  experience. 

The  33-year-ald  has  been 
training  with  the  Essex  vil- 
lage side  this  season  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prolong  a career  in- 
terrupted by  injury,  but  the 
best  he  can  hope  for  is  a place 
on  the  bench. 

Swifts'  manager  Gary  Hill 
said:  “We  don't  have  stars; 
it's  been  hard  work  and  team- 
work, which  makes  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  leave  someone  out, 
much  as  I would  like  to  use 
Paul’s  experience." 


Burridge  on 
FA  Cup  trail 
again  at  46 

LEAGUE  sides  will  be  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  customary 
banana  skins  this  weekend  in 
the  first  round  of  the  FA  Cup. 

As  the  likes  of  Blyth  Spar- 
tans. Hereford  and  Woking 
aim  to  go  giant-TciTling  again 
nobody  will  represent  the 
romance  of  the  competition 
more  than  John  Burridge,  tbe 
46-year-old  player-manager  of 
Blyth.  He  will  play  at  Bloom- 
field Road  against  Blackpool, 
for  whom  he  kept  goal  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

Hereford  stage  a grudge 
match  at  home  to  Brighton, 
who  ended  their  25  years  as  a 
Leagne  club  on  the  final  day 
of  last  season  with  a 1-1  draw 
at  Edgar  Street 
The  Hereford  secretary 
John  Fennessy,  who  believes 
Brighton,  not  his  side,  should 
have  lost  their  League  status, 
taunted:  “Just  look  at  the 
mess  they  are  in:  they  haven’t 
even  got  their  own  ground. 
It's  all  wrong-  Well  show 
’em.” 

Elsewhere  Cardiff,  once  FA 
Cup  winners,  face  a tricky  tie 
at  Slough,  tbe  Conference 
leaders  Hednesford  have  a 
chance  at  Hull  and  Woking 
will  be  confident  at  home  to 
Southend. 


German  awayday  nets  £59,000 
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Traveller’s  check . . . Henman  beats  Jamie  Delgado  6-4, 6-2  in  the  national  championships  (left)  before  travelling  to  Birmingham  airport  and  touching  down  in  Hanover  with  a 6-4, 6-4  victory  over  Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  photographs:  allsport 

Flying  Henman  serves  up  a win  double 


Stephen  Bieriey  in  Hanover  and  Richard  Jago  in  Telford  see 
Britain's  No2  respond  triumphantly  to  an  emergency  call 


TIM  HENMAN  was  un- 
expectedly called  op  to 
the  ATP  World  Cham- 
pionship yesterday,  a 
journey  involving  a private-jet 
flight  from  Birmingham  to 
Hanover,  and  Immediately 
found  himself  at  the  centre  of  a 
row,  with  the  Spaniards  claim- 
ing that  Felix  Mantilla,  ranked 
one  place  above  the  British 
No.  2,  had  been  snubbed. 

Henman  left  Telford  at  mid- 
day, after  defeating  Jamie  Del- 
gado 6-4.  6-2  in  the  quarter- 
finals of  the  British  national 
championship,  and  arrived  in 
Germany  a couple  of  hours  be- 
fore his  "exhibition”  matnh 
against  Russia’s  Yevgeny  Ka- 
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David  Lacey 

Old  wives’ 
tales  that 
reveal  a few 
home  truths 


Mk  T TIMES  it  is  hard  not 
to  feel  a twinge  of  sym- 
^^Skpathy  for  footballers' 
wives.  After  the  referee  has 
blown  the  final  whistle,  the 
fens  have  gone  home,  the  man- 
agers have  had  their  say,  the 
press  have  filed  their  reports 
and  Alan  Hansen  has  applied 
his  scalpel  to  the  perfor- 
mances, it  is  the  wives  who 
are  saddled  with  the  left-overs. 

They  are  married  to  the  risk 
business.  Not  in  the  sense  that 
the  wives  of  policemen,  fire- 
men and  members  of  the  forces 
fear  a fateful  knock  but  a risky 
occupation  all  the  same.  One 
tackle  can  end  a dream. 

This  week  Channel  4’s  Cut- 


fehukov,  which  he  won  6-4, 6-4 
to  bank  $100,000  [£59^00]  and 
80  ATT  points. 

He  then  returned  to  Britain 
last  night  for  today’s  srani-final 
against  Danny  Sapsford  and 
will  win  a farther  £9,000  if  he 
successfully  defends  the  title. 

“But  I did  not  come  to  Hano- 
ver Just  for  the  money,"  said 
Henman,  who  will  donate 
sane  of  his  winnings  to  char- 
ity. 1 fed  1 have  gatecrashed 
tiie  party  and  I don’t  feel  I de- 
served it  But  that’s  not  my 
fault  Next  year  I want  to  qual- 
ify in  the  top  eight" 

“This  was  a totally  positive 
-stray,”  said  Peter  Alfano,  vice- 
president  of  ATP  communica- 


ting Edge  programme.  having 
not  only  made  a cult  figure  of 
Graham  Taylor  but  revealed 
his  wife  to  be  a woman  of  con- 
siderable stoicism,  picked  out 
the  wives  of  three  players  for  a 
modem  study. 

In  an  effort  to  go  for  stark 
contrast  the  camera  fre- 
quently switched  between 
Suzi  Walker,  married  to  lan, 
the  Tottenham  goalkeeper, 
and  Ann  Lee,  wife  of  Jason, 
late  of  Nottingham  Forest  and 
now  playing  for  Taylor  at  Wat- 
ford. On  learning  of  her  hus- 
band's proposed  transfer  Mrs 
Lee  as  good  as  declared  “Do  I 
not  like  that!  ” and  the  family 
home  stayed  in  Notts. 

Running  counterpoint  to 
this  was  the  forlorn  tale  of  Mrs 
DeanHoldsworth  which  In- 
cluded revelations.  In  Che  big- 
gest-selling  Sunday  news- 
paper, oFMr  Holdsworth’s 
distant  regard  for  the  seventh 
commandment  It  was  hardly 
surprising  to  find  that  the 
only  muscle  strain  seriously 
concerning  Sam  Holdsworth 
belonged  to  her  elderly  horse. 

On  balance,  footballers’ 
wives  still  have  a raw  deal.  To 
be  sure,  some  of  them  are  mar- 
ried to  multi-millionaires  in 
the  making  and  to  judge  from 
Mrs  Walker’s  house-hunting 
activities  Mr  Walker  will 
eventually  end,  up  living  at 
Blenheim  Palace.  But  Ann  Lee 
must  have  struck  a chord  with 
many  of  her  kind  when  she 
declared  that  there  was  no 


tions.  “We  were  not  able  to 
mntart  Mantilla,  and  Hwiman 

paid  bis  own  way  to  be  here.” 
However,  Mantilla  angrily 
claimed  be  had  received  no 
message.  "It  is  not  true  that 
they  wiioH  me  or  left  a mes- 
sage,” be  said  from  Barcelona. 
“They  have  all  my  telephone 
numbers,  the  number  of  my 
coach  and  the  clubs  where  I 
play.  I am  feeling  very  angry. 
They  don’t  have  any  respect 
for  me  or  the  other  Spanish 
players.” 

Hpnman  was  mmmnnpfl  late 

on  Thursday  night  after  it  be- 
came Hear  that  Spain’s  Sergi 
Bruguera,  who  had  lost  both 
his  round-robin  matr-hes  in  the 


glamour  in  it  and  it  might  not 
set  the  couple  up  for  life. 

Clubs  like  their  players  to 
marry  young  and  settle  down. 
But  they  also  tend  to  keep 
wives  at  a safe  distance  from 
the  team;  with  them  bat  not  of 
them.  One  wife’s  assessment 
ofher  husband's  priorities 
has  always  stuck  in  the  mind. 
“They  are  his  football,  his  car, 
his  cat  and  me — in  that 
order,"  she  said  matter-of- 
factly  and  withont  bitterness. 

A lot  of  the  time  wives  are 
not  football  fans.  The  Lees  bad 
first  met  as  12-year-olds.  Cut- 
ting Edge  had  a cheap  giggle  by 
asking  its  wives  to  explain  off- 
side, apparently  not  realising 
that  more  than  a few  players 
would  have  been  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  details  of  Law  11. 

IN  THE  closed  little  world  of 
football  it  is  easy  to  forget 
that  players  have  spouses. 
After  England  had  lost  to  Hol- 
land in  DQsseldorf  in  the  1968 
European  Championship  some 
journalists  found  themselves 
having  dinner  in  the  company 
of  two  oftbe  travelling  wives, 
one  of  whom  fled  sobbing  from 
the  hotel  restaurant  after  hear- 
ing her  husband's  performance 
crhicisedbyahack. 

Footballers  used  to  court 
factory  girls.  Then  it  was  hair- 
dressers, followed  by  school- 
teachers and  air  stewardesses. 
Now  it  is  pop  stars  and  televi- 
sion actresses. 

An  over-simplification  per- 


fbur-man  White  group,  would 
he  nnahla  to  take  any  farther 
part. 

On  Thursday  Austria’s 
Thomas  Muster,  world-ranked 
NO.  9,  stepped  in  to  replace 
Britain’s  Greg  Rusedski  who 
was  forced  to  pull  out  with  a 
hamstring  stain  to  his  right  leg 
after  losing  to  Pete  Sampras 
and  Pat  Rafter. 

Muster  received  $40,000 
[£24000]  for  being  the  official 
alternate,  and  yesterday  morn- 
tag  the  ATP  put  out  a written 
statement  saying  Heraman 
would  r'eceive  the  same 
money.  Almost  immediately 
this  was  rescinded,  a farther 
indication  that  Tour  officials 
were  in  a state  of  some  disar- 
ray. Henman  was  paid  $10,000 
[£6,000]  for  agreeing  to  play. 

Bruguera ’s  rib  injury  had 
presented  the  ATP,  the  men’s 


baps;  after  all  it  is  nearly  40 
years  since  the  dusty  old  Molin- 
eux  Street  Stand  at  Wolver- 
hampton was  suddenly 
splashed  with  pink  as  the  Bev- 
erley Sisters  trooped  in.  Joy 

Beverley  was  engaged  to  Billy 
Wright,  captain  of  Wolves  and 
England,  and  the  sun  shone  es- 
pecttDy  bright  that  afternoon. 

Mind  you,  Sam  Longson,  the 
chairman  ofDerby  County, 
was  slightly  ahead  of  bis  time 
when,  introduced  to  the  newly 
signed  Charlie  George's  wife 
Susan,  he  bowed  and  said  bow 
much  he  had  enjoyed  her 
films.  Later  one  bumped  into 
the  genuine  article  at  Ipswich 
but  she  was  not  looking  for  a 
footballer  to  marry. 

The  retain-and-transfer  sys- 
tem is  history  along  with  the 
maximum  wage.  Footballers, 
moreover,  have  pension 
schemes  that  cushion  the  fall 
in  earning  capacity. 

Yet  the  wives  still  deserve 
respect  for  their  loyalty,  dura- 
bility and  good  humour.  An 
earlier TV  programme  featured 
Mrs  John  Burridge,  wife  of  the 

much-travelled  goalkeeper  and 
fitness  fanatic.  She  spoke  with 
a wonderful  warmth  about  liv- 
ing with  her  husband's  highs 
and  lows.  But  equally  she  could 
have  been  talking  about  a fam- 
ily pet  that  might  one  day  have 
to  be  put  down. 

Cutting  Edge  did  not  get 

around  to  interviewing  Sheryl 
Gascoigne.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  signed  up  by  Casualty. 


ruling  body,  with  considerable 
riiffvmTtipA  ManreTln 

Rios,  world-ranked  No.  10,  was 
in  Cbilp  and  rteariy  mnld  not 
get  to  Hanover  in  time  and  nor 
could  Brazil’s  Gustavo 

Ttnpripn 

Other  players  were  injured; 
Holland's  Richard  Krajicek, 
the  1996  Wimbledon  champion. 
Goran  Ivanisevic  of  Croatia. 
and  petr  Korda  of  the  C^ech 
Republic.  This  left  two  Span- 


iards, Mantilla  (ranked  16)  and 
Alex  Corretja  (12)  available, 
together  with  Jtorman  (17). 
Corretja  was  playing  in  a 
doubles  tournament  *nd  so 
was  apparently  not  available 
according  to  the  ATP  rules, 
even  though  this  is  its  own 
world  championship  and 
showcase. 

David  Felgate,  Henman’s 
coach,  who  Is  here  for  a series 
of  ATP  board  of  directors’ 


meetings,  was  able  to  confirm 
Henman’s  availability.  Hen- 
man, himvpif  a member  of  the 
ATP  player  counriL  knew  by 
llpm  on  Thursday  evening 
that  be  would  be  playing,  the 
ATP  having  felted  to  contact 
Mantilla. 

Spain's  Carlos  Moya,  who 
will  play  Kafelnikov  in  today's 
semi-finals,  tnid  Spanish  jour- 
nalists that  he  believed  not 
enough  effort  had  been  made 


to  reach  either  Corretja  or 
Mantilla;  certainly  the  Spanish 

press  was  able  to  get  hold  of 
Mantilla  more  quickly  than 
the  ATP. 

Earlier  yesterday  Sampras, 
the  holder,  had  thumped 
Rafter,  the  DS  Open  champion, 
6-4.  6-1  to  reach  today's  other 
ymii-final  against  Sweden's  Jo- 
nas Bjorkman,  who  in  turn  de- 
feated Michael  Chang,  the 
world  No.  2. 6-4. 7-5. 
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Set  by  Bunthome 

Across 

9  Graupel  welcomes  one;  and 
about  time  too  (9) 

10  Reduce  metrical  address 
from  Gloriana  (5) 

11  Arrive  with  a companion, 
the  first  woman  (7) 

12  Colffeuseof  Judges  (7) 

13  Nymphal  backchat?  (4] 

14  Provisional  soldiers  (10) 

15  Form  bom  after  a month 
ago  (7) 

17  Draws  out  of  banks  in  Paris 

(7) 

19  Controller  running  a 
temperature  (10) 

22  Archduke  might  be  involved 
In  histrionics  (4) 


23  Casual  worker  with  time  to 
paint  (7) 

24  Not  thinking  ahead  (7) 

26  Stick  Bombay  ducks?  (5) 

27  Challenger’s  aim 
Newfoundland?  (4,5) 

Pown 

1,8  Drunk?  So  how  would  the 
ale  hityou,mate?  Lordl 
Keep  your  counsel 
(S.3,3,2,4.2,4,1 ,6,2) 

2,21(5,17  Georgie'sptea, 
failing,  was  “Hi!  Water  isn’t 
held.  Hi!  Dam  It  all?" 
(4,4.5.1.42.4.4) 

3 M say,  man!  (4) 

4 Tune  to  calf  4.12!  (8) 

5 See  2 

6 Uke  JFK,  this  citizen  might 


be  on  both  sides  in  about 
tum(B) 

7  Th-heepdog  like  26?  (6) 

S Seel 

16  Man  might  use  gin  without  a 
stiffener  (3.5) 

17  See  2 

18  Bloody  nearly  unique  (4,4) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21 ,1 21 

20  Aversion  of  English  bom 
with  German  yen  (6) 

21  See 2 

25  Springs  to  mind  like  Alice's 
place?  (4) 
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